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How the Cost of Building Is Distributed 














Lumber and 
millwork represent 
31 percent of the 
cost of this house. 


Give: the public 
the real facts about 
the Cost of Build- 
ing. 
































That the general public has the impression that the price of lumber precludes the possibility of building homes is a fact. 


That this idea has been fostered unjustly by a great Government department at Washington thru imposition upon the daily 
and weekly press of the country of garbled extracts from a recent Forest Service report is also certain. 


That the real facts show that in an average sized frame residence lumber and millwork at retail prices do not represent, at 
the outside, more than one-third of the total cost of the building is also true. 


The AMERICAN LuMBERMAN has been gathering some data on the subject and is glad to present herewith a picture of a home 
just completed in an Iowa city and a detailed statement of the cost. This shows the total cost of lumber and millwork to. be 
approximately 31 percent of the total cost. This house, 24x26 feet, contains four rooms and a closet on the first floor, with 
two bed rooms, a bath room and four closets on the second floor 





The total cost, including the contractor’s profit, was $5,454.93,made up as follows: 


Painting—2 coats outside; 3 to 4 inside.............4...... $ 215.00 Mason work, cement cellar, sidewalk and chimney.......... 
Plastering—555 yards at 80 cents..............0....-eeees 444.00 Heavy and trim hardware...................00c.ceeceeeess 81.00" 
BE TOD Wicca o's ko 5 Mi Sein nrc ts pile nis ace ne Soemare po ee eee en re 40.00 » 
IEE en AG DON 8 oils nity we Kb Oo See alne. ole aha mumeials acy =, ts NN I 6 ean afore sin, s56 « ses edes cue peu eee ... 1,719.00 
Carpenter labor at $1 an hour...............005 5. see ee eees 600.00 Contractor’s liability insurance........... } 


SENBCUIG ‘Witte OE TALUTON, © ons. sen i ce eds 113.00 Incidental and office expense. oe ace a hsra ai el GCS 712.93 
aka: and wrench otra Picts Waites, <nteleme Oieeiw's Rll wT gee eR 115.00 Extra drayage and profit................. } 
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We have it—rough or dressed. 





We are building our business on service — the kind of service that means we as sellers are not 
satisfied until you as a buyer are satisfied. 


We carry a large stock that means quick shipments. 
Shipping from Chattanooga, we are not bothered by the car shortage. 

Anything in poplar from 3ths to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 

Also Plain and Quartered Red and White Oak—Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum— White Ash. 





G.H. Es Evans Lumber © 
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Write for Prices 


Jellow Poplar Headquarters of the South 
al 
‘*Finest”’ 
7 Flooring : 
MICHIGAN 
ens tt laa HARDWOOD 
i THIS TRADE MARK Vang 7 LUMBER 
&, a 


of 


GUARANTEES QUALITY ” 


* Beech, Birch and 0 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association 








W.D.Young@Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Retail Lumber Dealers of Chicago 
Take Commendable Action 


The very commendable action taken this week 
by retail lumber dealers of Chicago in announc- 
ing reductions in prices of lumber of from 16 to 
30 percent under those that prevailed in \the 
early part of the year should have a beneficial 
effect in convincing prospective builders that the 
price of lumber need be no deterrent to build- 
ing, and also should encourage dealers in other 
budding materials to do likewise. 

The lumber industry generally has come to 
realize more than ever before that it can gain 
and hold the sympathy and good will of the 
public if it tells the public frankly the facts 
about the lumber business. It has long been the 
custom for lumbermen to stand aloof from the 
public, so far as publicity was concerned; and 
as a result the people frequently have been mis- 
informed and misled thru publicity from sources 
unfriendly to the lumber industry. 


Even at the highest level that has obtained 
the retail price of lumber has not really been 
the retardment to building that has been charged 
—but the public was made to believe it was. 
Now that the facts are being told and the people 
shown that lumber prices are from 16 to 30 per- 
cent lower than those of the early spring, the 
lumber industry no longer can be charged with 
retarding the building program by holding out 
for unreasonable prices. And Chicago is not the 
only city in which retail prices of lumber have 
declined very materially—declined thru the vol- 
untary action of the dealers, who have desired to 
do their full part in putting the building pro- 
gram in motion again. 


Best Time to Put Out a Fire 


Is Before It Starts 


The designation, by three-fourths of the 
States of the union, of Oct. 9, the anniversary 
of the great Chicago fire, as Fire Prevention 
Day, serves the excellent purpose of focusing 
public attention upon the tremendous waste, 
both of property and life, resulting from pre- 
ventable fires. The matter of fire prevention, 
however, is not one that should be remem- 
bered upon one day of each year and forgotten 
the rest of the time. Unceasing vigilance 
should be the watchword. 

Periodically there come from various safety 
and fire prevention agencies lists of ‘‘do’s’’ and 
‘¢dont’s,’’ all of which are valuable if heeded, 
but the whole matter may be boiled down to a 
very few words, as follows: Feel your indi- 
vidual responsibility for possible loss of life or 
property by fire, and act accordingly. 

It is disquieting to learn that, notwithstand- 
ing all the agitation of the subject of fire pre- 
vention during the last few years, the fire losses 
in the United States and Canada thus far in 
1920 amount to $269,000,000, an increase of 
over $40,000,000 over the same period last year. 
Of course, increased valuation accounts for a 
considerable part of this advance. 

It is stated by competent authorities that 
75 percent of the fires of last year were due to 
preventable causes, and could easily have been 
avoided by the exercise of reasonable precau- 
tion by individuals, corporations and munici- 
palities. Ata time when the shortage of build- 
ings of almost all kinds is so great, it is de- 
plorable that thousands of needed structures 
should be wiped out by preventable fires. 
Overshadowing even the property loss is the 
tragic fact that over 15,000 persons lose their 
lives, and 50,000 are injured annually, in the 
United States as a result of fires. Careless- 
ness in this particular is a national sin. The 
per capita fire loss of the United States is $2.50, 
against only 33 cents in Europe. 

All business men want lower insurance rates, 
and the only way to get them is to have fewer 
fires. Fire Prevention Day should serve to 
remind every one afresh that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth tons of water poured on a 
blaze after it has a good start. 
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Move to Save Redwood Trees 
for Park and Scenic Purposes 


A movement that is of interest to persons 
thruout the United States, if not of the world, 
is that to preserve a group of the California 
redwoods as a State or national park. This 
movement is sponsored by the Save the Red- 
woods League, the secretary-treasurer of which 
is Robert G. Sproul, 430 Library, University of 
California at Berkeley. 

In a recent statement of its purposes the 
league says its plans involve securing a belt of 
the finest redwood timber bordering the north- 
ern highway, in the hope that it may become a 
State park; and obtaining a considerable body 
of the most typical primitive forest known, for 
the purposes of a national redwood park. 

Since the beginning of its campaign, the 
league states, its efforts have been quite suc- 
cessful; having met with cordial support from 
individuals and organizations, as well as from 
the owners of the timber in the region being 
considered for reservations for park purposes. 

Of course the owners of the magnificent red- 
woods will be quick to understand the appeals 
made to public sentiment in behalf of preserva- 
tion of these trees. Their interests, however, 
are conflicting in a sense; and there is no good 
reason why they should be expected to make a 
financial sacrifice in behalf of public sentiment; 
tho they unquestionably will display their usual 
generosity and public spirit in making as easy 
as possible the acquisition and preservation of 
the trees for the purposes in view. Too often 
enthusiasts who lead in movements of this kind 
are prone to disregard the property rights of 
owners who have invested their money in good 
faith. But there appears to be no such disposi- 
tion on the part of those active in the Save the 
Redwoods League, and their efforts so long as 
they are made with due consideration for the 
rights of owners will meet with cordial support. 


Italian Syndicalists Score 
A Partial Victory 


The four hundred or more automobile and 
other manufacturing plants in Italy that were 
seized by the metal trades unionists about two 
months ago have in most cases been surrendered 
to the owners, and negotiations for adjustment 
of losses on the one hand and wages on the other 
are now in progress. It would seem, at this 
distance, rather nervy for the workmen to de- 
mand payment of wages for the time they have 
been taking this industrial joy ride, but that 
is one of their demands. A cablegram from Al- 
fred T. Dennis, United States commercial at- 
tache at Rome, to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington refers to the situation at present 
existing as ‘‘a victory for the syndicalists.’’ 
He adds that the leaders of industry in Italy 
are depressed, and apprehensive that the prin- 
ciples of the agreement reached may later be 
extended to embrace the textile and other in- 
dustries. 

There is some ground for satisfaction, how- 
ever, in Mr. Dennis’ statement that there is no 
warrant for the conclusion that Italy has ac- 
cepted a soviet control of industry, or that con- 
fiscation of property is implied. He says: ‘‘ Par- 
ticipation of labor in the control of industry 
as now conceded amounts to giving workers a 
voice in financing and technical administration, 
with facilities for ascertaining what profits are 
made and how these profits are applied. Com- 
petent observers regard the settlement as the 
only means of i increasing production and check- 
ing the epidemic of strikes,’’ 

There are reports that several large Amer- 
ican companies ha lants in Italy contem- 
plate closing them i itely rather than sub- 


mit to workers’ control, even to the extent in- 
dicated in the American attache’s message. 

The turbulent conditions prevailing in Italy, 
growing out of the war, and the fact that syn- 
dicalism is very strongly entrenched in the labor 
unions of that country, create soil favorable 
for such revolutionary action as has resulted. 
Conditions are entirely different. in America 
and there is no likelihood that the Italian idea 
of securing proprietorship, or participation in 
industry, thru the forcible seizure of property 
will ever become popular here, or that it would 
get far if attempted. 


A Masterly Survey of Lumber 
History in Relation to Prices 


If the range of lumber prices from April, 
1919, to March, 1920, were indicated by a line 
that line would show an almost steady upward 
direction from the earlier to the later date. If 
the range of prices from March, 1920, until 
the present were indicated in a like manner the 
line would show a steady downward trend to a 
point practically level with that of April, 1919. 
The sudden and remarkable upward movement 
brought criticism upon the lumber industry and 
led to charges, investigations, reports etc., 
largely based upon the theory that such an in- 
crease in price could be brought about only by 
combination or concentration of ownership or 
control. The drop in prices that has taken 
place during the last nine months is in itself 
a conclusive demonstration of the falsity of 
the popular theory that the lumber supply or 
price is regulated by any force other than the 
law of supply and demand. 

In investigations or rather in the comments 
made upon them too little consideration has 
been given to the historical side of the develop- 
ment of the lumber industry in the United 
States. It is a relief, therefore, to have placed 
before the public such a report as that of Ovid 
M. Butler, assistant director Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., which is published 
in full on pages 56-61 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. That report deserves 
a careful reading and rereading by every lum- 
berman because it is a masterly survey of the 
history of the development of the lumber in- 
dustry, with special reference to the effect of 
such development upon prices of lumber. 

The report deals with conditions in the mid- 
dle West—the great lumber consuming region 
of the United States—which has been supplied 
at different periods from the lumber producing 
regions of the North, the South and the Inland 
Empire and Pacific coast. The interplay of 
these regions upon one another in competition 
for this great central market is the theme of 
Mr. Butler’s report; and when the settlement 
and development of this great agricultural 
region is considered in connection with the 
shifting of market domination from the soft 
pine regions of the North to the pine of the 
South, and thence to the Inland Empire and 
west Coast regions, the influence of competition 
and of transportation in determining the cost 
of lumber to the consumer must be apparent 
to all. When in addition the recent great in- 
creases in lumber freight rates and in labor 
costs are taken into consideration it must be 
apparent that no combination or concentration 
of ownership has been necessary to put the price 
of lumber far above that that prevailed when 
lumber was produced upon the very edge of the 
Thee, Doller's pest can not be disposed of 
by such brief comment as could be made in 
this place. The report is short, in fact it al- 
= on be — a brief, and no lum- 

rman who desires roper perspec: 
tive of the industry ai ovedinele the oppor- 
tunity presented to him by this report. 


A Neglected Opportunity 
Revealed by Imports 


It is a far cry from peanuts to sawmills, but 
indirectly there is some relation that may be 
deduced from the import figures showing that 
the people of the United States last year paid 
$40,000,000 for peanuts which grew in foreign 
countries, notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States is the greatest peanut growing 
country in the world. 

Thepeanuts were imported to take the place 
of animal fats which are now falling short of 
the demand in this country. The movement to 
converé cut-over lands into stock farms for 
hogs, sheep, and cattle, has not yet proceeded 
to the extent of increasing the supply of fats, 
tho pléity of such land is available. Hog rais- 
ing on cut-over land in the South is successful; 
cattle and sheep growing on the recently cleared 
timber lands of the Lake States and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, has passed the trial stage and 
reveals great possibilities; yet animal fats fall 
so far short of demand that $40,000,000 a year 
goes to distant countries to make good the defi- 
ciency. 

This might furnish texts for several economic 
sermons against the sin of neglecting oppor- 
tunities. Of late the stock raiser has been com- 
plaining that his droves have not been very 
profitable because of bad markets and excessive 
costs, and consequently he is not in a frame of 
mind to incline him toward clearing more cut- 
over land. At present his grievance may be 
real, but his look is not far enough ahead. 
Land which is waiting for clearing is bound to 
become valuable in time. Its worth is intrinsic. 
The stock raiser is the man who can best de- 
velop it, and when he hesitates to do so, he is 
neglecting an opportunity. 

The people would buy butter, lard, and tallow 
in preference to peanut oil if they could; but 
because of scarcity of animal fats the money is 
sent abroad for nuts instead of being sent to 
Mississippi, Michigan, New England, and the 
Pacific Northwest for the excellent commodities 
which could be produced on land from which 
the timber has been lately removed and which 
is waiting for the plow. 


Even if the people of this country should 
insist on having peanuts, there is no excuse to 
send abroad for them, for the South has plenty 
of cut-over land that would produce the best 
peanuts in the world. 


The Standardization Conference 
Brings Good Results 


While it is true that only those who sat in 
at the standardization conference held in Chi- 
cago this week under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association can 
fully appreciate its accomplishments, it is equally 
true that every lumberman in the country can 
readily comprehend the advantages from this 
meeting; and unquestionably there is a uniform 
wish to see the standardization idea carried fur- 
ther and finally put into practice. The manu- 
facturers of lumber, the wholesalers, and the re- 
tailers, the architects, the engineers and all other 
interested parties, including the ultimate con- 
sumers have endorsed the theory of standardiza- 
tion. 

There is no need to dwell upon the bad effects 
of the multiplicity of sizes and patterns for 
lumber and molding. The great thing is for 
all interests to accept the idea and then find 
common ground for agreement so that uniform 
standards may be selected, adopted and put into 
effeet. The first step toward this evidently has 
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been aecomplished, for, there is practically un- 
divided sentiment for standardization. 

At the eonference retailers freely expressed 
their ideas regarding standard sizes and patterns 
of worked lumber and molding and worked out 
for presentation to the manufacturers a set of 
specifications. Some changes were made in the 
proposed standards, as was to be expected; and 
the revised standards now go to the associations 
composing the National. Doubtless the finding 
of common ground for standardization will ne- 
eessitate some further changes in the light of 
practical experience; but, with the manufac- 
turers holding firmly in mind the benefits to be 
derived from standardization, there appears to 
be nothing to prevent the actual accomplishment 
of the act. It is easy to form and hard to break 
habits in the manufacture, or retailing of lum- 
ber, as in personal conduct; but all it takes to 
ehange the habits are broadmindedness and the 
determination to arrive at a desirable result. 

Onee manufacturers have adopted a uniform 
standard of sizes and patterns the work is by no 
means at an end. Some of the largest cities of 
the country have, in the absence of any set stan- 
dard of sizes, adopted standards and incorpo- 
rated them in their building codes. The Federal 
Government itself is also inclined to the same 
practice. The reason ascribed for the specifi- 
eation of sizes in building codes is that it was 
felt necessary to have the code based upon some 
known sizes, and consequently these sizes were 
selected and specified. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that, once a practical standard is adopted 
by the manufacturers generally, the cities hav- 
ing special size requirements in their codes can 
not be induced to adopt the standard sizes; and 
the same applies to the Federal Government. 








Irregular movements in trade and industry 
together with declining prices have ushered in 
the autumn season. What everyone in this 
eountry has been looking forward to now seems 
to be definitely under way; namely, a marked 
decline and readjustment in living costs. Nee- 
essarily this is a factor unfavorable to any 
marked expansion of business for the time be- 
ing, and it is important because the price weak- 
ness is manifesting itself in many commodities, 
notably in raw and manufactured cottons, wool 
and woolen textiles, rubber and sugar. There 
are indieations that this decline in prices may 
spread to many staples in the grocery line. 

To what extent the price recession has mani- 
fested itself is difficult to determine. We hear 
much talk and read many articles in the news- 
papers regarding ‘‘a slump in prices,’’ but to 
the average housewife and to many manufac- 
turers no such slump has come within their 
actual experience. Newspapers and others are 
wont to exaggerate in discussing things hoped 
for. Thus far no slump has taken place not- 
withstanding there have been sharp breaks in 
some particular lines—as for instance in sugar, 
where the speculative movement carried the 
price beyond all reason and the reaction brought 
it back toward normal, altho it is still consid- 
erably higher than in war times. 

It is well, therefore, to study the indices of 


prices with a view of ascertaining just what has - 


taken place. Obviously it is impossible to 
measure price levels of a number of dissimilar 
articles used as food, especially where the meas- 
ure differs, except in an arbitrary way. This 
is what the price index really is, an arbitrary 
figure based upon the unit of measurement and 
the price per unit of some ninety-six articles of 
common consumption. 

Bradstreet’s index number as of Sept. 1 was 
$17.9746. This compares with $8.9522 on July 
1, 1913, which was the low point of that year. 
During 1914 the low point was reflected in the 
June 1 index figure, which was $8.6220. This 
was two months prior to the outbreak of the 


Standardization of sizes and patterns will 
save money for manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and for ultimate consumers. Further- 
more, they will in no small measure aid in the 
conservation of material, in the elimination of 
much waste caused by producing special stock, 
and the waste in manufacturing to odd speci- 
fications, 

It speaks well for the future and for the grow- 
ing understanding and comradeship among the 
different branches of the lumber industry that 
so much has been accomplished to bring about 
standardization, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the manufacturers will adopt as speedily as 
consistent with careful consideration a uniform 
standard of sizes and patterns for moldings and 
lumber. 


The Relative Carelessness Of 
Married and Single Men 


The safety department of a large rubber fae- 
tory in Ohio has compiled statistics and pub- 
lished conclusions which seem to prove- that 
more married than single men meet with acci- 
dents, and the inference is that the married 
man is more careless. The statistics as pub- 
lished for that one factory show that more 
married men are injured in accidents. The 
number of accidents to married men in July 
was 154 to 123 to single men. The difference 
is the more striking because the number of un- 
married men at work in the factory is nearly 
twice that of the married men. 

The figures of the report are given without 
any serious attempt to explain the cause for 
the undue proportion of accidents among the 


men of the two classes; but the suggestion is 
made that men with families to support are 
perplexed: with domestic problems to such an 
extent that they can not devote as much atten: 
tion to safety rules as men whose minds are 
untrammeled by home affairs. ressed in 
another way, the bachelor looks out solely for 
number one while the man of family must look 
out for others, and naturally he thinks of others 
to the neglect of self. ; 

The statistics in that rubber factory show 
that the percentage of accidents is higher among 
foreigners than among workmen native of this 
country. Comparing equal numbers of natives 
and foreigners, it is found that the percentage 
of accidents among the latter is twice as high 
as among the former. 

Since most accidents are avoidable, the fig- 
ures serve as a criterion of the carelessness of 
the men who meet with accidents. Warnings 
and advice produce different results on differ. 
ent groups of men. Some will profit by teach- 
ing while others respond very slowly. 

Figures compiled in a single factory can not 
be safely used as a basis for general conclu- 
sions. Statistics from a wider field, and under 
more diversified conditions, are desirable; but 
so far as the rubber factory’s data can be 
accepted as conclusive, an interesting question 
is brought to the front. The conclusion that 
married men are less careful than the unmar- 
ried is contrary to what one would naturally 
expect. -Greater responsibility ought to lead to 
greater care and caution. However, it has been 
facetiously remarked that the fact that a man 
is married proves that he is a man inclined to 
take chances. 








European war. The Sept. 1 figure shows a 
decline in the indices of 4.5 percent compared 
with the index at the beginning of August, while 
the decline from the peak point of Feb. 1 last 
was 13.9 percent. It is noticeable also that the 
September index number is the lowest on the first 
of any month since May, 1919, but at the same 
time it is 106 percent above the level of the 
price index number of Aug. 1, 1914, so it will 
be seen that to reach normal prices have a con- 
siderable distance to go yet, and it will also be 
noted that what has taken place is nothing 
that approaches a slump. 

It is also well to recall that the decline in 
May last was 4.1 percent and that the quantity 
decline in actual value was almost identical 
with that in August, the difference in per- 
centage of decline being due to the higher base 
upon which the May decrease was calculated. 
In a period like this when everyone is hoping 
for a lower living cost we are apt to seize 
upon charges as being indicative of a well de- 
fined trend, whereas there is always a possi- 
bility of a reaction resulting from an over- 
estimated confidence thru this very attitude of 
the individual to exaggerate price reductions. 
The probable extent of the price reductions now 
under way is uncertain. The process of de- 
flation thus far has been orderly and if it con- 
tinues so the much heralded slump in prices is 
likely to be averted for a time at least. 

In some lines the price trend downward is 
finding its reflection in rather backward buy- 
ing from wholesalers and jobbers. There is a 
reduced turnover in many lines. Mail order 
houses reflect the effect of the exacting money 
and credit conditions, as does the slight in- 
crease in the number of failures with relatively 
larger liabilities. Then there is the lessened 
volume of building at a time when more hous- 
ing is imperative and the slackening in many 
industries, with accompanying unemployment 
in the clothing, automobile and other trades. 

On the other hand, with the clearing up of 
the railway congestion at the large production 


centers and with the tremendous crop produc- 
tion, there is developing a potent factor in the 
situation that is decidedly favorable. The 
story of agriculture this year is one of those 
dramatic surprises staged by nature. Out of a 
spring and early summer of almost ceaseless 
rain with threatened crop shortages and conse- 
quent national disaster, there emerged a harv- 
est of fullest measure. The very excess of 
moisture ushered in a summer of abundant 
yields. The products of the farm and their 
distribution are widespread and generous and 
this means much in the way of new buying 
power. 

At the same time it is evident that manu- 
facturing and other industries could not con- 
tinue at the high speed of the last year, be- 
cause if for no other reason, the strain on the 
credit structure was so great that there must 
be a pause and a rest if the machinery was 
not to suffer crystallization and break. Con- 
traction in financial credits has been beneficial 
in putting out of business ‘‘wild catting’’ in 
the oil regions and elsewhere. It has also 
checked operations in other lines, such as build- 
ing. There is a price on money beyond which 
it is not profitable for the builder to go. The 
6-percent money rate in many sections scarcely 
caused a murmur, whereas the 7-percent rate 
caused a pause and in many instances pro- 
nounced hesitation. Manufacturing reflects a 
mixed situation. Activities in the automobile 
industry, so prosperous for months, are now esti- 
mated to have receded at least 20 percent. 
Some manufacturers of automobiles still claim 
to be operating at full capacity, but the in- 
dustry as a whole is not. 

One of the striking features is the less in- 
sistent demand on the part of labor for higher 
wages. Even labor is beginning to realize that 
to force higher wages under conditions similar 
to the present, may mean fewer jobs. Buying 
at the present time is largely confined to neces- 
saries. This in itself is a step in the direction 
of economy. 
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The General Business Situation 


Irregular movements in trade and industry 
have ushered in the fall season. Of the factors 
unfavorable to any marked expansion in busi- 
ness the most important is the continued price 
weakness of many commodities, notably raw and 
manufactured cottons, wool and woolen textiles, 
rubber and sugar. Other adverse elements in 
the situation, says the Irving National Bank of 
‘New York in a survey of conditions in trade and 
industry just issued, are the rather backward 
buying from wholesalers and jobbers, the re- 
duced turnover of mail order houses, exacting 
money and credit conditions, a slight increase in 
the number of commercial failures with rela- 
tively larger liabilities, lessened volume of 
building at a time when more housing is impera- 
tive, and a slackening in many industries, with 
accompanying unemployment in the apparel, 
automobile and some other trades. Favorable 
elements, on the other hand, are not ‘lacking. 
Improvement in transportation is one of the 
most important of these, as exhibited in the re- 
lief of freight congestion at large production 
centers of both raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods and a distinct speeding up of the 
movement of freight. Next are improvements 
in the efficiency of workers noted in some trades 
and the confidence voiced by banking authorities 
that the strain on the money and credit situation 
is about at its peak. A summary of distributive 
trade reports would seem to indicate that while 
there has been no marked expansion, a great deal 
of resale stuff held by speculators and hanging 
over the market has passed into consumption 
and that new jobbing demand is fair, when 
compared with a year ago. In industry, the iron 
and steel, coal and coke trades have been quite 
active; but textiles, silks, cottons, hosiery, 
clothing, shoes and leather have been especially 
prominent for their sluggishness. Collections 
are reported as slow, the poorest returns coming 
from the South, which has suffered from the 
drop in cotton; while the best reports come from 
the Southwest, where the good early crops have 
sold to advantage and where excellent foreign 
buying has absorbed the offerings of both old 
and new wheat. 


The North Carolina Pine Situation 

Continued lassitude rules on the North Caro- 
lina pine market, altho the mills have, thru the 
recent improvement in the transportation situa- 
tion, been enabled to increase their shipments on 
old orders. New business, however, is very slow, 
and the manufacturers have small hopes of any 
improvement in this respect until after the new 
year. In the meanwhile many of the mills are 
either shut down indefinitely or working only 
part time, with prospects of closing down if 
business should not show early improvement. 
During the week ended Sept. 18, thirty-four 
North Carolina pine mills report as follows: 
Shipments of Production of Orders of 

4,047,873’ 6,098,703’ 3,603,000’ 


Northern Pine Features 


Reports from northern pine producing terri- 
tory say that the mills are the recipients of a 
very fair volume of orders, indicating that retail 
yards recently have had some business and that 
their summer stocks are pretty well depleted. 
Northern pine prices for some time have been 
featured by their diversity, but recently there 
has been a reduction in the high lists which has 
brought about greater uniformity in quotations; 
and buyers seem satisfied that they now are on 
as low levels as can be expected at this time, 
and are consequently going ahead, showing less 
restraint in placing their orders. Production is 
steadily increasing, but still is running behind 
current shipments, and there is no accumulation 
of stock for the idle winter season. The reports 
of twenty mills for August to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association show production of 


46,119,058 feet of lumber and 9,273,500 lath, 
compared with 37,458,875 feet of lumber and 
8,672,900 lath for July. The record of ship- 
ments for August was 55,990,515 feet of lumber 
and 8,820,400 lath, compared with 49,668,130 
feet of lumber and 4,384,000 lath for July. 
Lumber shipments reported for eight months of 
the present year now total 420,216,683 feet, 
— the mills have produced only 282,660,792 
eet. 


Pointers on Southern Pine 


No particular change in the trend of the 
southern pine market is evident. The car short- 
age is not much relieved, broadly speaking, and 
this, taken in connection with the slackened de- 
mand, is considerably curtailing production. 
Many of the mills are running only four or 
five days a week. Altho stocks have consider- 
ably increased in volume since the first of the 
year manufacturers still have less than normal 
stocks on hand as a rule, and in many cases 
these stocks are badly assorted. Prices on some 
items continue to ease off and there is a consid- 
erable spread in the market. The outlook is 
such that further reduction in some items seems 
probable. A study of prices received, especially 
for the lower grades, leads to the conclusion, 
however, that these prices have about reached 
the low level and in fact here and there a 
strengthening is evident. For the week ended 
Sept. 24 a group of 134 mills report: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
60,317,189’ 61,687,324’ 51,247,963’ 


The Call for Western Pines 


The demand for all of the western pines is 
slack and very little business is being transacted. 
Purchasers are simply not desirous of acquiring 
stock at this time and where cuts have been 
made very little, if any, business has been 
secured as a result. Shop, for example, is not 
in very great demand but test offers of a con- 
siderable reduction have been passed over with- 
out resulting in business, the reason being that 
purchasers do not want the stock at this time. 
In the Inland Empire a group of 34 mills for 
the week ended Sept. 18, reported: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
17,940,000’ 26,648,000’ 7,075,000’ 

In southern Oregon and California conditions 
are not materially different, as orders are very 
light and shipments small in comparison with 
the cut. For the week ended Sept. 18, a group 
of mills reported: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
3,573,000’ 9,010,000’ 1,786,000’ 


Market for Dougias Fir 

The Douglas fir market is confessedly very 
slow and especially slow in the volume of yard 
stock sold. The brightest spot in the situa- 
tion is the demand from railroad and industrial 
sources, which are now taking considerable 
stock, tho not sufficient to enable the mills to 
continue operating on the present scale. Pro- 
duction on the Pacific coast is going ahead with 
fairly good speed considering the demand. 
Stocks in manufacturers’ hands have increased 
considerably since the first of the year, but 
on the whole shipments and orders have, until 
this time, kept up fairly well with the accumu- 
lation of stocks. Now, however, rather extensive 
shutdowns are expected because of inability to 
store further stocks. The manufacturers are 
working hard for modification in the ad- 
vance in freight rates and feel some- 
what encouraged over the outlook. The car 
situation, while better, has not been entirely 
adjusted and complaints are still heard because 
of inability to secure cars. For the week ended 
Sept. 18 a group of 126 mills reported: 


Shipments of Production of Orders of 
68,524,457’ 76,012,043’ 47,402,940’ 


ua a 


The Hardwood Situation 

The lowering of hardwood prices has not 
stimulated buying, and to some extent has cur- 
tailed it. For example, recently a large hard- 
wood buyer in the Chicago area was on the 
point of closing a deal for over a million feet 
of hardwood. The prices had been agreed upon, 
when another salesman got wind of the deal and 
offered to make a substantial cut from the prices 
agreed upon. This disturbed the buyer, who 
then refused to purchase any stock until con- 
ditions can better be understood. Generally 
speaking, there seems no desire to buy hard- 
wood in quantity. Most business is for stock- 
ing up requirements or to fill out stocks which 
have become broken for some reason or other. 
The tendency in the domestic market continues 
toward lower prices. The export situation is 
brighter, however, more stock moving. For ex- 
ample, walnut’ producers expect that the slack- 
ness in the domestic demand will be made up for 
by a quickening in the export business. This 
is not a mere hope, but such expectation is 
based upon orders which have been booked and 
others that are practically ready to be booked. 
Furniture manufacturers have made some rather 
notable slices in their wholesale prices, but 
these reductions have not stimulated furniture 
buying and until the demand for furniture picks 
up this division of the trade will probably not 
be very active. The demand from automobile 
and truck body builders is spotted. Orders for 
the cars on which reductions were announced 
have begun to pile up and the body builders 
supplying these companies consequently are fac- 
ing the necessity of doing some additional buy- 
ing of lumber. 


Postpone Hearing on Export Billing 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 30.—The hearing 

in Washington in the export bill of lading case 

scheduled for Oct. 4 has been postponed until 

Nov. 15. Commissioner Woolley will hold a 

hearing Oct. 25 at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 

cisco, and return east in time to preside over 





the Washington hearing. 


Legislature Accomplishes Little 

AsBany, N. Y. Sept. 28.—Gov. Smith in sign- 
ing today the bills designed to alleviate the 
housing shortage in this State, passed in special 
session of the legislature last week, expressed 
disappointment at the failure to take action 
to solve permanently the rental and housing 
problems. The most important phase of the 
legislation, from the standpoint of the lumber- 
man, is an expressed intention to appoint a 
committee to investigate charges of a combina- 
tion in building materials, presumably includ- 
ing lumber. The exact procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the committee is not indicated. 





Threat to Blow Up Lumber Building 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBBRMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—There was a 
general exodus of lumbermen from offices in the 
R. A. Long Building this afternoon as the re- 
sult of a tip that the building, which houses the 
Federal Reserve Bank, was to be blown up at 
3 o’clock. The anonymous tip was received by 
Mayor Cowgill in a letter yesterday afternoon. 
The building was surrounded by police last night 
and today and their presence this morning re- 
vealed the reason. Employees in the building 
promptly were released, though some refused to 
go. They still were working away peacefully at 
3 o’clock and at the time of filing this message, 
5:15 p. m., the building still is standing. 





CURTAILED Propuction thru strikes thus far 
this year is estimated by the Department of 
Labor at about $700,000,000. ; 
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A Time for Courage and Preparation for Better Days 


The other day a group of lumbermen were dis- 
cussing the business situation and outlook. The 
trend of the conversation was that there was 
no building being done and they were asking 
one another how they could get business going 
again. Notwithstanding, they all said that they 
were selling lumber every day, and their con- 
versation developed the fact that the last six 
months’ business was the best that they had ever 
enjoyed in the same period. One lumberman 
admitted that if he did not do another dollar’s 
‘business this year his books would show a nice 
profit. Yet he was ‘‘hollering’’ about the situa- 
tion. What reason has a fellow to roar when 
he has rolled up a good year’s profit, with three 
months still to hear from? 

As a matter of fact there is nothing in the 
situation to justify pessimism with regard to 
the outlook for the lumber industry, either from 
manufacturer’s or retailer’s view point. There 
is nothing the matter with the basic conditions 
in this country. We are simply adjusting our- 
selves to a changed condition in the road we are 
traveling. That road for the last five years 
has traversed battlefields and other pretty rough 
places. It required a tremendous amount of 
power and money, but we went thru all right. 
Now, in the natural course of events, we are 
slowing down in order to catch our breath and 
prepare for the big spurt that is coming in the 
way of improvements of all kinds—national, 
state and local. Many improvements that have 
been halted for the last three years will have 
to be made soon. Requirements in the line of 
public construction are pressing, and the lum- 
berman is going to get his full share of that 
business. 

Some concerns, in various lines, may pass their 
dividends this year, but that does not indicate 
anything radically wrong with business, only 
that they are preparing for certain contingencies. 
Some concerns will inventory their stock at 
market prices, and if they inventoried at market 
prices a year previous they will have to mark 


WANTS HOUSE PLANS FOR CITY 

Do you know of any lumber concerns or, for 
that matter, any concern which has ready made 
plans for city homes costing from $8,000 to $15,000 
or thereabouts ?—Inquiry No, 124. 

[An accurate and dependable house plan 
service with complete plans has become practi- 
cally essential to modern retailing both in the 
city and in the country. The inquirer has been 
furnished with the names and addresses of sev- 
eral lumber companies, house plan service com- 
panies and associations from which plans may 
be secured. This is printed to give any com- 
pany an opportunity to get in touch with the 
inquirer, who is located in the Middle West.— 
Eprvor. ] 


EXCESSIVE SHIPMENT OF LUMBER 

We ordered a mixed car of southern pine lumber 
and specified amounts so that the car totaled 21,- 
000 feet. We have an acknowledgment of the 
order from the seller, calling for this amount. 
We received the invoice for the car this week and 
find they have loaded out 34,400 feet. Do we have 
to accept this shipment ?—INquiry No. 94. 


[By specifying the amount of each kind of 
lumber in a mixed car, the total being 21,000 
feet; and by the seller’s acknowledgment of 
the order for that quantity, the contract was 
made for 21,000 feet. The buyer is obligated 
to aecept and pay for that quantity, but not for 
13,400 feet in excess of that amount. If he 
had simply ordered ‘‘a carload’’ the case would 
have been different because a carload is an un- 
certain amount, depending on the capacity of 
the car, and he would have been obliged to take 
whatever the car contained; but in his order 
the quantity: was definite. 





up a loss on their stocks on hand. Therefore, 
they ought not to declare dividends. This will, 
however, put them in fine shape for 1921, and 
with a revised tax program, which the pressure 
of public sentiment will surely bring about, 
the business road will be cleared for full steam 
ahead. 

Lumber dealers who are feeling blue should 
ask the clothing, shoe and dry goods merchants 
if they are complaining about business. We are 
all in the same boat, and the lumberman must 
take his dose of readjustment medicine along 
with the rest of the folks. Business nowadays 
is closely codrdinated. The interests of all 
classes are more closely interwoven than ever 
before. When general business is good we all 
prosper, therefore the aim of lumbermen, as well 
as business men in all other lines, should be 
to contribute in every way they can to the pros- 
perity and welfare of their communities and of 
the country as a whole. Crops are excellent, 
everyone has enough to eat, there is clothing 
for all; but we are short on shelter, and that 
very fact means big business for the lumber in- 
dustry during the period just ahead. 

The election will soon be passed, and that 
will be a signal for hoisting anchor and getting 
full steam up for the port of prosperity. The 
lumberman will get his full share of that pros- 
perity, provided he has the lumber that will be 
needed in his community—and he should have 
it—and provided further he is equipped to give 
the right sort of service. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, and dealers have 
just one main proposition between them; namely, 
closer codperation between all branches of the 
trade. This codperation must include a study 
of the needs of our country and better utiliza- 
tion of all its resources; a thoro understanding 
on the part of both employers and labor that 
their interests are not antagonistic but iden- 
tical; a program of thrift and miximum produc- 
tion in each individual plant, and a realization 
of the fact that one branch of the industry 


It is customary and almost unavoidable for 
a shipment of lumber to vary a little, above or 
below the exact amount specified, and when 
the difference is not very large the precise 
amount is not usually insisted on by the buyer; 
but in the present case, the difference between 
the quantity ordered and the quantity shipped 
is 62 percent. Custom would hardly require a 
buyer to accept that much more than the con- 
tract calls for.—EprrTor.] 

MARKET FOR VENEERS AND EXCELSIOR 

Will you please tell me where I can get infor- 
mation as to the manufacture and market of hard- 
wood veneers and of wood excelsior? Are there any 
publications devoted to these subjects ?—INQuIRY 
No. 121. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Wisconsin 
point, and the inquirer has been referred to 
various manufacturers of excelsior machinery 
and in addition has been given the names of 
papers specializing in the veneer field. Prob- 
ably the best way to get information regarding 
the manufacture of hardwood veneers and excel- 
sior is to visit actual manufacturing operations. 
The market for hardwood veneers is steadily in- 
creasing and it represents one of the branches of 
the industry susceptible of great development. 
Veneer panels for high grade millwork, doors, 
and furniture are in large demand. The market 
for excelsior is largely confined to furniture 
manufacturers and retailers, glassware and 
china manufacturers, shippers of small castings 
and other commodities susceptible to damage in 
transit. Some is used in packing canned fruit 
and vegetables, while the mail order houses use 
large quantities in packing their shipments.— 
EpITor. ] 


can not succeed and prosper without the codpera- 
tion of the other branches. 

Lumber is still a staple and an indispensable 
commodity. Lumber will never go out of style, 
but from trees that are just starting to grow 
houses will be built for children yet unborn. 
In the immediate future countless thousands of 
homes must be built. America is going to in- 
sist on a home for every citizen. It is probable 
that mortgages on new homes will be exempted 
from Federal and State taxes. Wages and con- 
ditions will make it possible for every law 
abiding, honest, industrious citizen to own his 
home. He must, however, give an honest measure 
of service for the money he receives, just as the 
lumber dealer must give service for the price 
he charges for his lumber. One of the largest 
millwork manufacturers in the country has re- 
cently told his men that they must show 25 per- 
cent increased production during the next three 
months or take a wage cut Jan. 1. The period 
of big pay for small production is past; manu- 
facturers in many lines are weeding out the 
inefficient and the shirkers, and that process 
will continue. This means lower prices to the 
consumer, without the sacrifice of any just profit 
by the producer. 

Transportation conditions are improving every 
day and this improvement, by making it possible 
to move commodities that have been tied up and 
to liquidate loans against them, is having a 
favorable effect upon the credit situation. Bank- 
ers are more optimistic than they have been in 
months, and unhesitatingly predict a period of 
great prosperity. 

Therefore, the thing for all lumbermen to do 
is to get ready for the big business that is surely 
coming. Retailers especially should, during the 
present lull, plan to improve their service in 
every possible way, especially along the lines of 
home planning and building counsel generally. 
When the building boom starts the dealer who 
is best prepared to serve his community will reap 
the greatest reward. 


OFFERS EGG CRATE STOCK 


Will you please inform me if there is a market 
for egg crate stock rough sawn from second-growth 
fir? If so, will you please give me names of firms 
dealing in that kind of stock ?—Inquiry No, 127. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of a 
correspondent in Seattle, Wash. Broadly speak- 
ing, the distance which egg crate stock may be 
shipped depends upon the market. During the 
first half of this year it was impossible to se- 
eure sufficient stock, and shipments were made 
great distances. When the market falls off as 
it has been doing of late the demand is not so 
keen and shipments are not’ generally made for 
such great distances. 

The egg crate market is one which should 
show considerable activity this fall, as the period 
of maximum egg crate consumption is during 
the winter. There are on the Pacific coast a 
number of large poultry farms which make a 
practice of shipping eggs as far east as New 
York. Such poultry farms are especially com- 
mon in California, tho they are likewise found 
in Washington and Oregon. 

Second growth fir, provided the stock is not 
too hard and brittle, should make reasonably 
good egg crates. Fir, at least until compara- 
tively recently, has been little used in crate or 
box making. Among the most desirable quali- 
ties for egg crates are lightness, strength, and 
nail-holding power. Douglas fir holds nails well, 
and some second growth timber should be suffi- 
ciently strong. Today a very large part of the 
egg cases produced are made of built-up wood 
or veneers. It is, therefore, possible that some 


reader of this —— may be able to sug- 
gest a better use for second growth fir. rough.— _ 
Eprror.} 
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Orders New Tapline Divisions 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHInGToN, D. C.,. Sept. 29.—The sixth 

supplemental order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the tapline case, fix- 
ing the divisions taplines may receive for switch- 
ing interstate shipments of lumber and forest 
products, supersedes the rates made effective in 
the fifth supplemental order entered on April 
8, 1919, which is now set aside. 

The new tapline divisions are effective from 
and after the effective date of the general in- 
creases allowed by the commission recently and 
now in operation. The new divisions can not 
exceed the following: 

For switching a distance of one mile or less 
from the junction, $3.3Q a car; over one mile and 
up to three miles from the junction, $4.50 a car; 
on shipments from points over three miles and not 
over ten miles from the junction, 3 cents a hun- 
dred pounds; over ten miles and not over twenty 
miles. from the junction, 4 cents a hundred pounds; 
over twenty miles and not more than forty miles 
from the junction, 5 cents a hundred pounds; over 
forty miles from the junction, 6 cents a hundred 
pounds. Provided, that these divisions are to be 
the net amounts that may be paid out of the trunk 
line rates, from the junction, and when the rates 
from points on the taplines are made by the addi- 
tion of an arbitrary, the amount of such arbitrary 
shall accrue to the tapline. 

The trunk lines are directed by the commis- 
sion to file with it on or before Dec. 1 copies 
of their division sheets with each tapline con- 
nection, making effective the new divisions. 
The division sheets must show the distances in 
miles from each station or shipping point to 
the junction with the carrier issuing them. 

The new scale of tapline rates will remain 
in effect until otherwise ordered by the com- 
mission, no specific date for their duration hav- 
ing been fixed. 

Westerners to Attend Rate Hearing 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 29.—Oregon lumber- 

men who will attend the hearing in Chicago, 
Oct. 6, on the petition for readjustment of the 
advanced freight rates on lumber, will be Phillip 
Buehner, C. H. Watzek and Howard Jayne, all 
of Portland. J. N. Teal, attorney for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will also go 
from Portland to the meeting to be held with 
officials of the transcontinental railroads. Wash- 
ington lumbermen to attend the conference are: 
G. S. Long, Tacoma; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; 
Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma; F. H. Jackson, Clear 
Lake; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, and R. W. Vin- 
nedge, North Bend. R. B. Allen and H. N. 
Proebstel will represent the West Coast asso- 
ciation. 


To Try to Expedite Lumber Movement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—Daniel Wil- 

lard, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives, will con- 
fer here Friday with Frank Carnahan, traffic 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and with the manager of the 
ear service section, for the purpose of going over 
the entire lumber transportation situation. 

Mr. Willard, following the conference with 
Mr. Carnahan in New York late last week, has 
advised the National association that the rail- 
roads will issue priorities to lumber shipments 
in those cases wherein it can be certified that 
the lumber is going into dwelling houses and 
apartments. With the coal traffic in better shape 
the railway executives will endeavor to help the 
movement of lumber as an aid to housing con- 
struction. 

The Senate committee on reconstruction and 
production is taking an active interest in this 
move, and will secure if possible further atten- 
tion by the railroads to the movement of build- 
ing materials with a view to having suspended 
construction activities go forward. 

Among the measures suggested by Mr. Willard 
to further lumber is that a special lumber. sec- 


tion be installed in the car service section, to 
give systematic and regular attention to lumber 
transportation. The regional associations are 
now being asked whether lumbermen would 
clear their. complaints concerning transporta- 
tion service thru the traffic office of the National 
association if such an arrangement were made. 
Lumbermen so far heard from approve the 
idea. 

The plan contemplated giving the lumber in- 
dustry improved transportation service, but lum- 
bermen must ecodperate fully if the desired re- 
sults are to be obtained. The effort of the rail- 
road officials to secure prompt release of equip- 
ment has been frequently resisted in the past. 
This has been one of the factors causing em- 
bargoes to be placed on lumber shipments. 


Texas Millman Meets Tragic Death 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ORANGE, TEX., Sept. 29.—Oscar S. Tam, for 
the last four years vice president and general 
manager of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., this 
city, committed suicide about 8 o’clock this 
morning by shooting himself thru the right 
temple with a 32-caliber automatic pistol. The 
bullet passed entirely thru the head, emerging 
thru the left temple, producing instant death 
it is supposed, altho the body was not found 
until two hours later. 

Mr. Tam went to his office shortly before 8 
o’clock this morning and greeted the office at- 


THE LATE OSCAR 8. TAM 


taches in his usual manner. As he was always 
unsmiling and austere nothing was thought of 
his attitude and not until he had been missed 
from the private office for some time and his 
secretary, L. R. Bock, had become uneasy at his 
absence, was anything unusual suspected. Mr. 
Bock looked over Mr. Tam’s desk for some pos- 
sible note to himself and found one reading: 
‘‘Dear Bock; you will find my body in the 
east end of the fuel house. Telephone Ortmeyer 
to come and get the body and take it to his 
parlors and not to my residence. It is my re- 
quest that I be buried in Orange. Break the 
news gently to my dear wife. Yours, Tam.’’ 
Mr. Bock rushed with the note into the office 
of the vice president of the company, Joe Miller, 
who had just arrived, and with the latter hur- 
ried the short distance to the fuel house and 
found the body reclining full length on a pile 
of sawdust and shavings with the head under 
the return of the elevator chain. 

The plants of the company -here and at 
Lemonville and Texla were immediately closed 
for the day. Despite the request of Mr. Tam, 
his wife’s wishes prevailed and the body was 
taken tonight to her home in Kansas City. 


Vestrymen of the Episcopal church, of which 
he was one, and the Chamber of Commerce 
sent beautiful floral offerings. Their rector, 
Mr. LeBlanc, accompanied the widow and nine 
year old son, John Miller Tam, to Kansas City. 

The deceased was fifty-one years of age, a 
native of Mobile but had been for twenty-odd 
years lumbering in Texas. He came to Orange 
twelve years ago from the Bessmay plant of 
the Kirby Lumber, Co. to the present Miller- 
Link plant here, then owned by the Kirby 
Lumber Co. When Mr. Link retired from ac- 
tive connection with the Miller-Link Lumber 
Co., Mr. Tam became manager of the local 
plant and the right hand man of L. Miller, 
president of the company. Later Mr. Tam was 
made one of the vice presidents and four years 
ago became general manager. With the in- 
creased burden brought about by the long ill- 
ness of L. Miller, and the impending resigna- 
tion of General Superintendent Bowen on Oct. I 
to become connected with the Stark-Bowen 
Lumber Co., it is presumed that the load be- 
eame too heavy for Mr. Tam and he took his 
life as the easiest way out. 

While it is not so stated by members of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co., it is believed that Mr. 
Tam had a premonition of what was to happen 
later in the day when he took his own life. This 
afternoon J. O. Sims, active vice president of 
the First National Bank, here, sent the follow- 
ing letter to the heads of departments of the 
company and to its creditors: ‘‘Dear Sir: I 
have been appointed and have qualified as re- 
ceiver of the Miller-Link Lumber Co. today. 
I am not acquainted with the condition of its 
affairs but will report upon same as soon as I 
can investigate and I invite your assistance. 
cooperation and advice in all things. Yours 
truly, J. O. Sims.’’ 

The assets of the company are listed at 
$3,178,757.50. The contingent assets, including 
fire insurance policies of the Orange Maritime 
Association in process of collection and the half 
million dollars life insurance policies of L. 
Miller add nearly three quarters of a million 
more. While the liabilities are not stated it 
is generally known here that the assets will ex- 
ceed them by $1,500,000. The receiver wil) 
continue to operate the plants without interrup- 
tion. 

Vice President Joe Miller issued a statement 
late this evening in connection with Receiver 
Sims’ letter saying that owing to the continued 
ill health of his father, L. Miller, it was im- 
possible for the sons and others of the firm to 
finance the big plants. The burning of the 
Miller-Link ship yards during the war and the 
fact that the insurance had not been settled 
as yet further tied up a quarter of a million 
dollars of the company’s capital. L. Miller was 
stricken with sleeping sickness over a year ago 
and while still alive at a Galveston sanitarium 
he is unable to look after the vast properties 
he built up. 


Investigate House Shortage at Capital 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—The Real Es- 

tate Brokers Association announced today that 

the codperation of commercial and business in- 
terests of Washington will be sought as an in- 
itial step in its investigation of the serious 
building situation confronting Washington. 

Lee D. Latimer, president of the association, 

has appointed a special committee headed by 

Charles W. Fairfax to make the investigation. 

The plan is to issue an early call for a conference 

of building, financial, real estate and business. 

interests to go over the situation. 

Chairman Fairfax said today that virtually 
all the problems affecting real estate circles are 
traceable to the lack of money for building op- 
erations. The steady flow of money out of 
Washington and into the coffers of corporations: 
foreign to the national capital is said to be al- 
most entirely responsible for this situation. 
Earnest efforts are to be made to stem this tide. - 
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MOVEMENTS OF SOUTHERN PINE 


Statistics issued by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation again show an increase in stocks at 
subseribers’ mills. At 204 mills reporting the 
stocks on hand Aug. 1 were 1,310,116,178 feet. 
The cut for the month at those mills was 383,- 
539,945 feet and the shipments 337,677,099 
feet; leaving the stock on hand at the end of 
the month, 1,355,979,024 feet, an inerease of 
45,862,846 feet or 3.50 percent over the stocks 
of Aug. 1. 

During August, 1920, 196 mills cut 372,557,- 
353 feet as compared with 406,388,616 feet for 
the identical mills during the same month in 
1919. These mills had on hand Aug. 1, 1920, 
1,284,893,693 feet, as compared with 817,818,- 
549 feet Aug. 1, 1919; indicating a gain in the 
amount of stock on hand of 467,075,144 feet, 
or 57.11 percent. Shipments during August, 
1920, were 329,488,043 feet, as compared with 
405,909,569 feet for the same mills during 
August, 1919. The stocks on hand at the end 
of August, 1919, and August, 1920, respec- 
tively, were 818,297,596 feet and 1,327,963,003 
feet. The cut at these 196 mills during August, 
1920, it will be noted, was 33,831,263 feet, or 
8.32 percent less than during August, 1919. 

During the first eight months of 1920 the 
cut of 168 mills was 2,755,938,309 feet, as com- 


- Other kinds of woods. were exported to the 


amount of 3,920,161 feet during August, 1920. 
During the quarter from April 1 to June 30, 
1920, the total southern pine exported was 
164,063,237 feet, and of all kinds 176,510,707 
feet. Of this 132,917,384 feet-was southern 
pine lumber and 31,145,853 feet southern pine 
timber. 


COURT FIGHT TESTS AMERICAN PLAN 


DETROIT, MicH., Sept. 27.—The outcome of 
the injunction against picketing granted by 
Federal Judge Arthur J. Tuttle, is being awaited 
with keen interest, particularly by the lumber 
trade. Local lumbermen declare that if the 
temporary injunction is made permanent, it will 
mean a new era in building. The injunction 
was the result of a protracted fight between 
unions and contractors over an effort to make 
Detroit a closed shop city in the building trades. 
Twenty-four labor organizations are enjoined 
from interfering with the work being done by 
members of the Detroit Association of Sanita- 
tion & Heating Contractors. The court pro- 
ceedings involve what is known as the American 
plan of employment, inasmuch as this associa- 
tion together with twenty-five other organiza- 
tions of employers have subscribed to the plan, 
which is simply another name for the open 


MINNESOTA MILLING DISTRICT BURNS 


STILLWATER, MINN., Sept. 27.—Losses ag- 
gregating about $100,000 were caused by a fire 
Saturday in the old milling district of South 
Stillwater, which wiped out some old land- 
marks and threatened to cause a much larger 
loss. The St. Croix Manufacturing Co. lost 
about a million feet of hardwood lumber valued 
at $50,000 and insured for $30,000. Its plant 
was saved. The old planing mill and engine 
house of the David Tozer Lumber Co., with 
a $10,000 engine, were destroyed, and the old 
Red Mill was wiped out. A stock of poles be- 
longing to Martin Foley and a large empty 
ice house also were burned. By hard work the 
$1,000,000 plant and stock of the Andersen 
Lumber Co. were saved, also the McGrath lath 
mill and the Eagle Box Co.’s plant. 

The origin of the fire was peculiar. Owing 
to the low stage of the St. Croix River, the 
vast accumulation of mill ends and sawdust 
along the river bank had dried out until it 
resembled peat. A spark from a locomotive 
ignited this about two weeks ago and from 
that time on a fight was carried on against the 
blaze, which worked underneath and could not 
be quenched. A Government dredge only a 
few days ago flooded the levee with water, but 
the fire still burned. The detail of watchers 
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The above illustration shows a suspension bridge across the Skykomish River on the road to the Skykomish logging camp of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. This bridge is 350 feet in length and is fastened to a stump on one side of the river and to 
a tree on the other side and is suitable for passenger traffic only. The two main suspension span wires are 114% inches in diameter, while 


the 
of 2 inch planks. 


hanger wires are 1, inch in diameter, the hanger wires being fastened to the wooden floor beams. The main floor of the bridge consists 





pared with 2,631,599,819 feet during the same 
months of 1919 and 2,857,603,574 feet in 1918 
for the identical mills. Shipments for the 
same mills during the eight months of the three 
years were ‘as follows: 1920, 2,459,731,123 
feet; 1919, 2,749,416,925 feet; and for 1918, 
3,071,529,783 feet. During these months of 
1920 shipments were 89.25 percent of produc- 
tion; during 1919 they were 104.48 percent of 
production, and during 1918 they were 107.49 
percent of production. The largest cut of any 
month in 1920 was in March, when the output 
of these 168 mills was 378,258,719 feet, and 
the shipments, 367,776,510 feet. During 1919 
May was the largest month, when the cut 
reached 366,353,157 feet, and shipments 408,- 
204,674 feet. In 1918 the largest cut was in 
March, 370,569,340 feet;. and the largest ship- 
ments in May, 423,747,593 feet. During the 
twelve months of 1919 shipments were 99.80 
percent of production, and during the twelve 
months of 1918 they were 107.39 percent of 
production. 

Exports of lumber thru southern ports dur- 
ing August, 1920, amounted to 57,822,876 feet. 
Of this 44,468,038 feet was southern pine lum- 
ber and 9,434,677 feet timber of that wood; 
the percentages of timber and lumber being re- 
spectively 76.9 and 16.3 of the wood exported. 


shop policy. The defendants include the Detroit 
Federation of Labor and the Detroit Building 
Trades Council. 


PURCHASES 40,000 ACRES TIMBER LAND 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 27.—Timber lands 
totaling 40,000 acres owned by the Hopkins 
Estate, of Williamsport, Pa., have been pur- 
chased by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Thirty-three thousand acres of this is in 
Klamath County, Ore., and 7,000 aeres in Jack- 
son County. More than a billion feet of lum- 
ber is involved at a price nearly $2,500,000 and 
the sale is believed to be a part of the pro- 
gram of the Weyerhaeuser, Long-Bell and Osh- 
kosh timber companies, owners of 99 percent 
of the timber on the west side of the Klamath 
River, to block up holdings preparatory to the 
erection of a mammoth mill. 


SALES OF timber by the British Columbia for- 
estry department in July totaled 29,499,000 feet 
timber, 215,000 lineal feet poles, 12,760 ties and 
2,160 cords posts and bolts, the value being 
$87,201. In July last year the sales were valued 
at $93,713, 


was called Saturday to stop a small fire in an- 
other part of town, and when they returned 
the high wind had fanned the smoldering mass 
into a blaze which swept furiously thru the 
old buildings. Firemen from Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Stillwater and Hudson, Wis., aided in 
fighting the blaze. 


LUMBERMAN INTERESTED IN OTHER LINES 


Vicxkssure, Miss., Sept. 27.—Sawmills and 
department stores are not often associated to- 
gether but Vicksburg has a ease of it. Louis 
L. Switzer is vice president of the Valley Dry 
Goods Co., of Vicksburg, one of the biggest 
department stores in Mississippi. He is also 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of the 
Red Oak Co. (Ine.), of Vicksburg, manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of hardwood lumber. 

The Red Oak company was organized nearly 
four years ago by Mr. Switzer and his brother, 
Sam 8S. Switzer. W. E. Bracken, of Vicksburg, 
is president of the company. The company 
handles exclusively the output of mills at Trib- 
bet, Redwood and Allen, Miss., and Dunn, La. 
It also sells the product of several other mills. 
Mr. Switzer is also a partner in the Leyens-Swit- 
zer Realty Co., of Vicksburg, and has other 
responsible interests. 
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The Movement of Softwood Lumber Prices in the 
Middle West in Relation to the Timber Supply 


[By Ovid M. Butler, Assistant Director, Forest Products Laboratory] 


During the last twenty-five years the gen- 
eral movement of softwood lumber prices in 
the middle West has been upward. There 
have been periods of price depression, but 
after each decline former price levels have 
been regained and eventually exceeded, until 
in January and February of 1920, lumber 
prices thruout the region were at the highest 
points in the history of the country. Changes 
brought about by forest exploitation in the 
regions supplying this great middle western 
market during these two and a half decades 
have had a marked effect upon price move- 
ments and the character of stocks carried by 
the wholesale and retail trades. These 
changes are now exerting a far-reaching in- 
fluence upon present and future lumber prices 
in the region. 


The Decade 1895 to 1905 


In the period 1895 to 1905, wholesale and 
retail lumber prices rose gradually. It was 
a time of great business expansion. Lumber 
markets developed rapidly. Building activ- 
ity in the cities and extensive farm settle- 
ment thruout the Mississippi Valley called 
for lumber. The great white pine forests of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan were at 
the headwaters of the region, and during the 
early part of the decade the lumber industry 
of the Lake States was at the height of its 
manufacturing productivity. Northern pine 
lumber moved in heavy volume and with con- 
sistent certainty by water to Chicago, and 
in the form of logs down the Mississippi 
River to sawmills distributed along its course, 
where it was sawed into boards. Almost 
every river town of importance had one or 
more mills. Dubuque, Iowa,—in the very 
heart of the region—for example, had at one 
time about twenty sawmills. From these cen- 
trally located points the lumber was distrib- 
uted locally and by short rail hauls to the 
consuming markets. Transportation costs 
were relatively slight. 


The principal lumber stocks in the whole- 
sale and retail markets were naturally north- 
ern pine, which at that time was largely white 
pine, the most valuable softwood of our Amer- 
ican forests. Following 1900, the production 
of northern pine steadily declined. The most 
accessible timber had been reached and ex- 
ploited. Between 1900 and 1905, the cut of 
the Lake States fell off over one billion feet. 
Coincident with and even before this decline 
there was a gradual withdrawal of white pine 
lumber from the stocks of retailers farthest 
removed from producing points. Mills down 
the Mississippi began to close because they 
were unable longer to get logs from the head- 
waters. By 1905 most of the mills from 
Winona, Minn., southward had ceased to exist 
as producing units and had been dismantled. 

When northern pine production reached its 
peak and started to decline, wholesale and 
retail lumber prices in the Minnesota and the 
prairie region began to move upward. The 
increase in the wholesale price of common 
grades of northern pine during this 10-year 
period ranged from $8 to $17 a thousand. 
This upward movement was accompanied by 
a similar increase in retail prices. In 1895, 
for example, the average sale value of lumber 
stocks carried by retailers thru the Missis- 
sippi Valley was from $15 to $20. In 1905 
their lumber stocks commanded an average 
sale price of between $25 and $30 a thousand 
feet, and, in March, 1920, the high point of 
$85 was reached in many districts. The move- 
ment of retail prices in southern Minnesota 
and Nebraska in relation to the declining 
supply of northern pine and the average mill 





prices of southern pine and Douglas fir is 
strikingly shown in figure 1. 

The market limits of northern pine lumber, 
especially the common grades, continued to 
recede with the declining cut like the water 
level of a tapped reservoir. At the same 
time, yellow pine from the South moved north- 
ward in increasing volume, taking the market 
which northern pine could not supply and 
hastening its recession thru competitive pres- 
sure. The increase in the production of south- 
ern pine during the period is unparalleled in 
the annals of lumbering. From a production 
in 1895 of less than eight billion feet to over 
sixteen billion feet of lumber in 1909 is the 
record of southern mills. 

The southern pine forests were not as ac- 
cessible to the principal markets of the region 
as were the northern pine forests, and in 
place of water transportation in part or in 
whole for lumber and logs, rail transporta- 
tion was largely necessary. This added to 
the cost of the lumber. It influenced in no 
small measure the movement of southern pine 
into the region and the competitive prices 
which it was necessary for northern pine 
operators to put upon their lumber in order 
to hold the markets they could supply. Had 
not these great southern forests been avail- 
able to meet the rapidly increasing demands 
of the region and to replace the depleted for- 
ests of the Lake States there is little doubt 
that lumber prices during the years follow- 
ing 1905 would have been much like those 
of 1919 and the early months of 1920, and 
that price levels since would have been con- 
siderably higher than they have been. 

The larger changes which took place dur- 
ing the period may be summarized as, first, 
a marked decline in 
the supply of northern 
pine, which was most 
favorably located for 
cheap water and rail 
transportation to prac- 
tically all parts of the 
region; second, a slow 
and gradual recession 
of the territorial lim- 
its of northern pine 
lumber stocks on ac- 
eount of this declining 
supply; third, an in- 
creasing volume move- 
ment of southern pine 
into the region at 
transportation costs 
considerably higher in 
the main than those 
borne by northern 
pine; and fourth, the 
development of _ re- 
gional competition 
which served to hold 
northern pine prices at 
levels which would ef- 
fectively prevent 
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southern pine from 
glutting the active 
white pine markets. 


With these conditions 
in mind, gradually in- 
creasing lumber prices 
during the decade seem 
a logical consequence. 
The Decade 1906 to 
1915 

The ten years fol- 
lowing 1905 were 
marked by further 
and more extensive ee “ie 
changes in lumber 
stocks thruout the 
markets of the middle 
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West. The demand for lumber expanded and 
inereasing prices reached a peak in 1907 and 
culminated with the general business panic. 
Wholesale prices, especially for common 
grades of all species, broke sharply, and 
within a period of several months declined 
$5 to $15 a thousand feet. These declines 
were less marked, however, in northern pine, 
primarily on account of its limited relative 
supply and its market position. Falling prices 
in the wholesale market were followed by 
general reductions in the retail trade. 

From 1907 to the end of the decade, lumber 
prices thruout the region remained at low 
levels subject to the influence of an oversup- 
ply of mill stocks in the South and other pro- 
ducing regions. Fluctuations were of minor 
importance, except that in the fall of 1912 a 
stimulated demand sent prices upward some 
$4 to $8 a thousand feet. These increases, 
however, were temporary and were largely 
lost by the end of 1913. The years 1914 and 
1915 were a period of great depression in 
lumber prices. Further declines in the whole- 
sale market characterized the outbreak of 
the war in Europe, and the general business 
stagnation that followed put an effective 
downward pressure upon lumber prices gen- 
erally. 

Thruout the period average retail selling 
values in the southern Minnesota country 
trade fluctuated closely around $30 a thou- 
sand, but in the larger cities prices averaged 
$3 to $5 lower. The highest point reached by 
retail prices broadly was in 1907, when an 
average of $33 to $35 a thousand was ob- 
tained by many country yards. Following 
1905, the withdrawal of northern pine from 
the retail markets of the region gained im- 
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TRENO OF AVERAGE RETAIL LUMBER PRICES 
/N MINNESOTA ANO NEBRASKA IN RELATION 
TO SHIFTING SOURCES OF LUMBER SUPPLY 

AND AVERAGE MILL. PRICES 
(PRICE CURVE FOR COUNTRY TRADE) 
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From Forest Service Report on Senate Resolution311. 
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petus. Each year the percentage of this 
species in the retail yards became less and 
less. In the southern portion of the region 
southern pine formed increasing proportions 
of the retailers’ stocks, while in the northern 
States, Douglas fir and Wisconsin hemlock 
came into the market in increasing volume. 

The fact that the level of average values 
of retail stocks remained fairly uniform dur- 
ing the eight years following the break in 
prices in 1907 may be attributed to the devel- 
opment of further regional competition. In 
the ten years, 1900 to 1910, the cut of the 
Pacific coast States increased from 4,000,000,- 
000 to more than 8,000,000,000. As the cut 
increased above the demands of the western 
markets, the surplus stocks moved eastward, 
the result being that Douglas fir from the 
west Coast and western pine from the Inland 
Empire became active factors in the northern 
pine markets of the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
western Nebraska and Iowa. This shifting 
of species in the retail stocks is clearly shown 
in figure 2 and in figure 3, graph B. 

The period was marked by production in 
excess of demand. In order to move the stocks 
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of lumber in the South and on the west Coast, 
prices were set in many instances at cost of 
production or less. As a result, southern pine 
and Douglas fir met in a battle line of price 
competition in the prairie States. By 1913 
and 1914 southern pine was the principal lum- 
ber in the retail yards of Indiana, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska. Douglas fir held the market in North 
and South Dakota and was rapidly replacing 
northern pine in its home State of Minnesota. 
Wisconsin hemlock formed 40 to 60 percent of 
the retail stocks in Wisconsin. By 1915 the 
cut of northern pine had declined to less than 
four and one-half billion feet, and even in 
many yards in southern Minnesota it formed 
less than 20 percent of the retail stocks; but 
Douglas fir had increased from less than 10 
to more than 30 percent in the retail yards. 
Southern pine, likewise in search of markets, 
had crept northward into Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and even the eastern portions of North 
and South Dakota. 

This expanding movement of southern pine 
and Douglas fir into the region and the re- 
sultant competition for markets, combined 
with a weak demand for lumber, naturally ex- 
erted a heavy pressure upon lumber prices 
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and unquestionably accounted for the more 
or less uniform price levels shown for the 
period 1908 to 1915. It was a situation in 
which the millman, in order to move his 
stocks, virtually stood the freight cost in- 
stead of passing it on to the consumer. Lum- 
ber from the two regions moved like rising 
and falling tides, controlled by the exigen- 
cies of moving mill stocks. In the battle 
ground territory of Nebraska, Iowa, and 
western Kansas, for example, where freight 
rates were more nearly equalized, a small rise 
or decline of one species or the other was 
usually accompanied by a gradual shifting 
of market stocks. It was a buyer’s market. 
Buyers whip-sawed the price of one species 
against the other and thereby exerted further 
pressure downward on both wholesale and re- 
tail prices. 

Despite the fact that it was not reflected 
in prices during the period, the increasing 
volume of western timber in the middle west- 
ern markets obviously increased the freight 
charges borne by lumber. Altho these in- 
creases in freight charges may have been ab- 
sorbed in part by the mills in lieu of profits 


further advances in lumber prices were un- 
questionably checked by the great inflow of 
lumber from the west Coast. 


From 1915 to 1920 


Thru 1916 and until this country entered 
the war in the spring of 1917, the general 
depression of lumber markets thruout the 
middle West, accompanied by keen price- 
cutting competition, continued. The pressure 
of production and surplus stocks at mills in 
the South, in the Inland Empire, and on the 
Pacific coast held lumber prices at low levels. 
Common grades of timber from the Lake 
States, where production had declined to less 
than three billion feet annually, had, as al- 
ready noted, become inappreciable factors 
in competition outside of a restricted market 
area. Competitive territories and battle 
grounds had been temporarily determined 
largely by freight eosts absorbed by lumber 
in its transportation into the middle western 
States from the diminishing forests in the 
South and the great forests in the far West, 
where production was on the increase. 

During the war normal markets for lumber 
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so long as overproduction and competition 
made it necessary, nevertheless, they have 
since acted as springs exerting pressure up- 
ward, and intensifying the responsiveness of 
prices to any release of pressure from above. 
From the records of a company having a 
large line of yards in Minnesota it was pos- 
sible to figure very closely the average freight 
paid on all lumber purchased in 1905 and in 
1915. In the former year, it was the equiva- 
lent of $3.25 a thousand feet; in the latter 
are $8.50 a thousand feet, an increase of 
5.25. 


From the standpoint of the public, or the 
lumber consumer, the situation is illustrative 
of the great economic advantage of having 
large available forest reserves in different 
producing regions. At the time the decline 
in the org of lumber from the Lake States 
was first felt, radical advances in the prices 
of lumber were undoubtedly prevented by the 
inflow of a great volume of lumber from the 
South. As this southern pine lumber estab- 
lished itself in the markets of the middle 
West, and exhaustion of timber in the Lake 
States reached a point where northern pine 
and hemlock ceased to be effective competi- 
tive factors except in very limited regions, 
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largely disappeared. Priees were fixed by the 
Government considerably in advance of pre- 
war levels, and the needs of the nation in 
prosecuting the war eventually absorbed 
available lumber stocks. Owing to restric- 
tions upon building, the public exerted little 
demand for lumber, and potential demands 
rapidly accumulated. In the meantime, the 
withdrawal of labor from logging camps 
materially curtailed production. After the 
armistice, restrictions upon lumber prices 
were lifted, and the great pent-up demand for 
lumber to‘meet business and publie needs was 
released. By that time, the prewar condi- 
tions of business depression and overproduc- 
tion at the lumber mills had passed. There 
developed, in fact, a situation quite the re- 
verse of those conditions. .The spring of 1919 
witnessed a nation-wide renewal of building 
operations to supply the great shortage of 
homes and office buildings. Wood-using indus- 
tries were too short of lumber to resume busi- 
ness on a pre-war scale. Industries began to ex- 
pand on the abnormal increase of credit grow- 
ing out of war financing. Production of south 
ern pine lumber had passed its peak. Between 
the years 1915 and 1918, the cut had fallen 
from more than fourteen billion to less than 
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eleven billion feet. As in the Lake States, 
forest exploitation had moved rapidly. The 
South was in need of lumber and able as never 
before to buy it. Southern pine soon began 
to be absorbed in large quantities within the 
southern States. Eastern markets likewise 
drew heavily upon the South. This left the 
great markets of the middle West primarily 
dependent upon western timber shipped from 
the Inland Empire and the Pacific coast 
States, much of the former dominating com- 
petition of southern pine being lacking, and 
the depleted Lake States forests being wholly 
ineffective as a competitive factor in exert- 
ing a leveling influence upon prices. 

The foregoing conditions unquestionably 


hastened the movements of lumber stocks and 
prices, which, as has been pointed out, had 
been taking shape and gaining momentum 
during the preceding twenty-five years. That 
they culminated in a price market unequaled 
in this country’s experience with ‘lumber 
values is not so surprising as that the condi- 
tion should have developed so quickly. These 
changes or trends in the lumber trade in the 
region and their culmination in what has been 
termed a runaway market during the latter 
part of 1919 and the early months of 1920 are 
graphically summed up in figure 3, which is 
based upon data from some hundred country 
line yards in Minnesota. 

The rapid decline of northern pine in these 
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Figure 3 
From Forest Service Report on Senate Resolution 311. 


markets, many of which were formerly almost 
within the sound of a sawmill’s whistle, - is 
strikingly apparent from figures 2 and 3, as 
is the increasing inflow of Douglas fir from 
the west Coast and western pine from the 
Inland Empire transported by rail over the 
continental divide for distances of 1,500 to 
2,000 miles at freight rates of $10 to $15 a 
thousand feet. It will be noted that the 
situation today with respect to retail stocks 
in this territory is almost the reverse of that 
in 1905, when over 80 percent of the stocks 
was northern pine and less than 5 percent was 
western species. Last year practically 80 per- 
eent of the retailers’ stocks was western 
species and less than 20 percent was northern 
ine. This year lumbermen estimate that 
to 95 percent of the retail stocks in Minne- 
sota, outside of St. Paul and Minneapolis, will 
be western lumber, most of it from the Pacifie 
coast States. Even in Minneapolis, which 
until recently has been the leading northern 
forests, is today forced to obtain 85 to 90 
percent of their stocks is now western species. 


Twenty years ago sawmills in Minneapolis 
were cutting more than five hundred million 
feet of lumber annually. With the declining 
supply of northern pine forests, these mills 
were forced one by one to close down. The 
last remaining mill closed a year ago, and one 
of the larger cities of the country, which only 
a few years ago was virtually surrounded by 
forests, is today forced to obtain 85 to 90 
percent of its lumber from forests some 2,000 
miles distant. The effect of this depletion 
of the northern pine forests upon the whole- 
sale price of these species is indicated in the 
following table: 


Movement of Wholesale Prices per Thousand 
Feet of Northern Pine Lumber at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 
Grade (Jan.) (Feb.) (Jan.) (Jan. ) (Feb. ) 
No. 1 common 
boards, 1 by 10- 
inch, 12 to 16 
feet, S2S........$17. 
No. 2 common 
dimension, 2 b 
* 4-inch, 
SISIE 
No. 4 common 
rae AW and 
AL, 12.75 


$28.00 $81.50 


14.00 $16.00 18.50 48.75 


13.75 16.75 45.00 


The increases in the three grades shown for 
the period January, 1915, to February, 1920. 
range from 163 to 191 percent. 

Figure 3 further shows graphically the ex- 
tent to which transportation is adding to the 
price of lumber used in the retail trade of the 
Midwest. This has been worked out on the 
basis of the average transportation cost borne 
by each thousand feet of lumber distributed 
by the yards in question and shows that in 
1919 this average amounted to between $11.50 
and $12 a thousand as against about $3 in 
1905. The pressure of the freight rates upon 
mill prices is graphically shown by graph C 
of the chart. Between the years 1907 and 
1916 it will be noted that the freight increase 
was largely absorbed by the lumber manufae- 
turer. The extent to which the item of 
freight has strikingly outstripped other costs 
entering into lumber may be observed in 


13.00 


figure 4, which shows the percentages of in- 


crease since 1905 of freight rates, retailers’ 
average buying and selling prices, and operat- 
ing expense in the southern Minnesota line- 
yard territory. 

The accompanying graphs indicate in a 
broad way what has taken place in the west- 
ern ‘portion of such Mississippi Valley States 
as the Dakotas, western Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, and northern Iowa. In the central and 
more southern portions of the region the 
change, as already mentioned, was from white 
or northern pine to southern pine stocks; but, 
within the last two years, Douglas fir—and in 
minor degrees other species—from the West 
have moved rapidly over practically the whole 
territory. Des Moines, Iowa, and all of south- 
ern Iowa, which for years has been a southern 
pine market, was first forced to turn ‘to 
Douglas fir.. During the last winter, not only 
was Chicago receiving more fir lumber than 
that of any other species, but lumbermen in 
Kansas City assert that that city on the very 
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operating expenses as 
well as increases in 
profits. 

It should be borne 
in mind that the aver- 
age price of about $55 
a thousand feet for 
1919 does not aceu- 
rately represent aver- 
age retail prices dur- 
ing the latter part of 
1919 and the early 
months of 1920, the 
period of peak prices 
in both the wholesale 
and retail markets. 
The movement of aver- 
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edge of the southern pineries had become a 
fir market. 


Figure 3 likewise indicates the trend in ~ 


margin of net profit and operating expense in 
retail distribution in the country trade. It 
will be noted that great variations have not 
taken place, except in 1918 and 1919. As com- 
pared with data obtained during 1912 to 1915, 
and figured as a percentage of the business 
done, operating expenses and net profits have 
not changed greatly. On a _ thousand-foot 
basis, however, there has been a very decided 
change in the margin of net profit and 
operating expenses. In 1912 to 1915, for ex- 
ample, the average net profit shown by coun- 
try yards in southern Minnesota was $3.01 a 
thousand feef, and the total net operating 
expense was $4.24 a thousand feet. In 1919 
the average net profit of over one hundred 
yards in the same region amounted to $7.18 a 
thousand feet, and the operating cost 
amounted to $7.15 a thousand feet. Changing 
cost values in country retail lumber distribu- 
tion are shown more specifically below: 


Average Costs of Retail Lumber Distribution 

Missouri 

Oklahoma Nebraska and 

and Kansas Western Iowa 

1912- 1912- 1 ~ 

15 1919 15 1919 1919 
Selling price, 
per M feet..$29.73 $56.00 $31.29 $57.30 $31.24 $54.41 
Percent  in- 
creage (1919 
over 1912- 
15) 88.30 83.20 74.20 
Operating 
expenses, 
per M feet.. 4.99 9.05 4.33 7.33 4.24 7.15 
Percent of 
sell’g price 16.77 16.16 18.85 12.79 18.50 13.10 
Net. profit 
per M feet.. 2.08 5.81 284 655 3.01 7.18 
Percent of 
sell’g price 7.02 14.86 7.17 18.88 9.06 13.30 
Gross profit 
per M feet.. 7.07 14.86 7.17 18.88 7.25 14.88 
Percent of 
sell’g price 23.79 26.54 22.91 24.22 23.20 26.40 


Figure,5 presents a graphic comparison of 
selling prices, operating costs, and net profits, 
together with a division of the increase in 
average selling price, for country yards in 
Minnesota. The graph shows an increase in 
average selling price in 1919 over the period 
1912 to 1915 of $23.17 a thousand feet. Of this 
increase, the manufacturer and wholesaler ab- 
sorked $11.34, or approximately 50 percent; 
the railroads took $4.75, or 20 percent; in- 


age retail prices dur- 
ing these months in 
response to increases 
in the wholesale mar- 
ket is indicated below: 
Monthly Average of Retail Prices per Thousand 


——Country Yards in—— 
Oklahoma 
and 
Nebraska Kansas 
Somers, TWIG. a ciiccccuess $51.30 


December 
January, 
February 
March 

It will be noted that the levels of prices in 
the regions correspond very closely. It will 
also be observed that the average retail sell- 
ing prices for March, 1920, are from $30 to 


$32 higher than the average for 1919. The 


percentage increases over April, 1919, when - 


prices began to ascend, and over the period 
1912 to 1915, are as follows: 


Average Selling 


Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kansas and Oklahoma... 50. 
Pp 


Minnesota ° . 

Nebraska . 85.86 174.5 

Kansas and Oklahoma.... 29. $5.65 188.0 
Figures 6, 7 and 8 show increases in whole- 

sale and retail prices in the more complex 


trade of Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis ¢ 


and Lincoln, Neb. Figure 9 contrasts aver- 


age monthly selling prices in Nebraska dur- © 
ing the periods September, 1912, to March, © 


1914, and September, 1918, to March, 1920. 
The abnormal price increases exhibited by 


the foregoing figures occurred for the most , 
part during the twelve months following . 
February, 1919. The movement of whole- - 
sale and retail prices is indicated by figure ° 
10, which shows Chicago and Kansas City list - 
prices on a number of typical grades. Be- ; 


ginning with June, 1919, prices moved swiftly 


upward. It was the beginning of an inten- - 


sified sellers’ market. During the more fever- 
ish period of December, 1919, and January 
and February, 1920, lumber grades practically 


lost uniformity of prices. Quotations varied - 


from a few dollars to as much as $50 a thou- 
sand feet on the same grades. The tables of 
1914 and 1915 were turned. Sellers whip- 


sawed buyer against buyer. Lumber was auc- ~ 


tioned to the-highest bidder, with prices con- 
tinually going higher. The market broke sud- 
denly at the end of February, since which 
time there has been a gradual decline in lum- 
ber prices, as indicated by the following 
wholesale quotations in the Chicago market 
during 1920: 


_ Grades —Price per M Feet— 
Southern pine— Mar. 1 June 25 Aug. 2 
No. 1 common dimension, 2 
by 4-inch, 16 feet, S&E...$56.00 $46.00 $45.50 
No. 2 common boards, 1 by 
8-inch, 16 feet, S2S x 43.00 41.00 
B&better flooring, flat grain, 
by 4-inch 108. 80.00 72.00 
Douglas fir— 
No. 1 common dimension, 2 
by 4-inch, 16 feet, SEE... 55.00 42.00 43.00 
No. 1 common boards, 1 
8-inch, 16 feet, S2 42.50 44.50 
No. 2 flooring, vertical grain, 
1 by 4-inch 1 81.00 81.00 


The runaway market of 1919 is attributed 
to a strong-demand for lumber and a limited 
supply, accentuated by car shortage. Many 
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Figure 6 


responsible lumbermen express the belief that 
prices went unfortunately high, but that there 
was no controlling the situation. Buyers 
needed lumber and were willing to pay high 
prices. That jobbers and commission men 
contributed to the skyrocketing prices, primar- 
ily thru the use of the transit-car privilege, 
is claimed by many manufacturers and re- 
tailers. These wholesalers, it is asserted, 
in anticipation of heavy demands, contracted 
early in the year for the output of small mills 
—mills without selling agencies or represen- 
tatives—and bid in lumber at high prices 
from manufacturers on the Coast. It is also 
claimed that they financed many small mills 
in the South. This lumber was put in transit 
in heavy volumes when demand began to de- 
velop strongly. With a large supply of lum- 
ber in their hands, and with the public de- 
mand ‘at a point where it seemed lumber had 
to be obtained at any price, transit cars were 
often held for bid prices. Wholesalers them- 
selves admit that $300 to $1,000 margin was 
commonly made on some cars of lumber. 


Demurrage charges amounting to $100 and 
$200 a car were not uncommon. Despite the 
fact that the freight tariff issued in October, 
1919, in behalf of all the railroads under fed- 
eral control, imposed a storage charge of $10 
a day for a ear of lumber held for reconsign- 
ment, the abuse of the privilege was not 
effectively eliminated. During the period 
October, 1919, to March, 1920, for example, 
3,000 cars were held at the Minnesota Trans- 
fer awaiting reconsignment orders for a total 
period of 17,453 car days, exclusive of free 
time, or an average of 5.8 days for a car, with 
accrued demurrage and penalty charges 
amounting to $76,529. 

Altho increasing forest exhaustion in the 
Lake States and in the South had set the 
stage for rising lumber prices in the middle 
West, this speculative use of transit cars 
contributed directly both to car shortage and 
auction bargaining. The fact that the trade 
has not yet been able to control it is signifi- 
cant. There are no grounds for believing 
that, with the next rising wave of demand, 
similar or even worse conditions will not de- 
velop. It is a condition that becomes acé 
centuated by regional forest exhaustion and 
the consequent release of competitive re- 
straint upon lumber prices. 

The break in the market which occurred 
the latter part of February, 1920, is broadly 
attributed to twe causes. The first cause was 
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Figure 7 


the public protest against the level to which 
lumber prices were being forced. It is ad- 
mitted by many dealers that skyrocketing 
prices was a big factor in checking buying. 
The second cause was the issuance on Feb. 24, 
1920, by the largest lumber corporation in the 
Northwest, which is both a lumber manufac- 
turer and a lumber distributer, of an an- 
nouncement that it was stabilizing prices on 
the basis of its price list of Jan. 1, 1920. 
This announcement was interpreted by the 
press and the public as a cut in prices, and 
buying in many regions is said to have 
stopped automaticaily, lumber purchasers 
seeking to buy, if possible, from this com- 
pany, or awaiting similar reductions by other 
companies. This announcement had a strong 
effect upon the retail markets in the northern 
part of the middle West. Retailers claim that 
following the announcement their business 
fell off sharply. Many bills which had been 
figured and counted as sold were canceled. 
Even so far south as Iowa and Nebraska, the 
effect of the announcement was felt in the 
retail trade. It unquestionably was a strong 
influence in breaking soaring prices in the 
middle West. Altho the action has been 
criticised by many lumbermen, it is generally 
conceded that price conditions in the trade 
were becoming so chaotic that action from 
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any source tending to bring the market to its 
senses was beneficial. 


SUMMARY 


(1) During the last twenty-five years the 
lumber markets of the middle western States 
have undergone three notable transitions 
from one dominating species to another. Each 
transition has followed cumulative forest ex- 
haustion in regional sources of lumber supply. 

(2) Each transition or change in lumber 
stocks has been accompanied by very marked 
increases in the price of lumber to the con- 
sumer. In the period 1895 to 1910, when ex- 
haustion of the forests in the Lake States 
began to express itself in a declining cut, the 
average retail price of lumber in the country 
districts of southern Minnesota increased 
from around $16 a thousand feet to $26 a 
thousand feet, an increase of 62 percent. The 
average retail price of lumber in the Minne- 
sota region increased in price from $30 a 
thousand in 1909 to $86 in March, 1920, an in- 
crease of practically 190 percent. 

(3) Each transition in lumber stocks in 
the middle West has carried with it an in- 
crease in the cost of transporting lumber from 
the sawmills to the consumer. This is because 
the exhaustion of the more accessible timber 
has forced the mills farther and farther away 
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from the consuming territory and has in- 
creased transportation problems. 

(4) In 1905 the freight cost carried by 
each thousand feet of lumber consumed in 
country trade in southern Minnesota was 
about $3. In 1919 this freight item had 
grown to between $11.50 and $12, an increase 
of about 300 percent. With further increases 
in the volume of western lumber in the mar- 
ket during the winter of 1919 and 1920, the 
average ‘freight cost carried by softwood lum- 
ber consumed in the middle West this summer 
is broadly estimated at between $12 and $13 
a thousand, almost as much as the total cost 
of lumber twenty-five years ago. 

(5) Until the denuded forest lands of the 
Lake States and the South are brought back 
to forest productiveness, the problem of sup- 
plying the great markets of the middle West 
with lumber will be primarily a transporta- 
tion problem, involving the importation of 
lumber from the Inland Empire and the 


se 


Pacific coast. As transportation systems 
break down thru strikes, car shortages, or 
other troubles, the movement of lumber into 
the middle West will be disturbed and prices 
will be erratic, unstable and subject to specu- 
lative manipulation. 

(6) With each transition of lumber stocks 
growing out of regional lumber shortages, 
there has been a shifting and upsetting of 
regional competitive forces which has resulted 
in fixing higher levels of lumber prices. 
Prices were first established by competition 
among white pine operators. With the pass- 
ing of white pine, southern pine became the 
dominant competitive species in the market, 
and the price level was primarily determined 
by the competitive exigencies of this species, 
as influenced broadly by production and de- 
mand. The competitive vigor of southern 
pine virtually set the price. With the with- 
drawal of a great volume of yellow pine from 
the market following the war, competitive 
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supremacy in the region passed to Douglas fir, 
and the price level was automatically crowded 
up by the pressure of increasing transporta- 
tion costs and lean profit years prior to the 
war. 

(7) The chaotic price situation which 
characterized the last months of 1919 and the 
first two months of 1920 was precipitated by 
a sharp rising demand for lumber at a time 
when lumber stocks were low because of 
climatic and labor conditions, car shortages, 
and the growing regional exhaustion of for- 
ests. Southern pine stocks were largely ab- 
sorbed locally, and relatively small portions 
reached the central consuming markets. This 
served to contract the former more or less 
decisive competition of the southern pine and 
to leave the midwestern markets in large 
measure to Douglas fir, against which there 
was no other large producing region to fur- 
nish restraining competition. 

(8) Altho the speculative features of the 
market helped to force prices upward, this 
was incidental to the fundamental conditions 
underlying the situation, but must be recag- 
nized as an accessory of regional forest ex- 
haustion with its consequent weakening of 
regional species competition. Uncontrolled, 
it precludes stability in lumber prices and in 
the wood-using industries and has a disastrous 
effect upon much needed building construction 
thruout the country. 

(9) The extent to which forest exhaustion 
in the Lake States and the South has in- 
fluenced recent lumber prices can not be defi- 
nitely gaged. This depletion has enhanced 
the effects arising from congested transporta- 
tion as well as from climatic and other con- 
ditions that influence production in lumbering 
regions. It has also weakened inter-regional 
competition, which in the past has been one 
of the most effective levelers of lumber prices. 
As regional sources of timber supply become 
increasingly exhausted without provision be- 
ing made for the production of timber on 
eutover forest lands, inter-regional eompeti- 
tion—the great balance wheel of lumber 
prices—may be expected to function less and 
less effectively, and abnormal conditions are 
liable to produce violent effects upon the lum- 
ber market. 


OCCUPIES NEW MILLING-IN-TRANSIT PLANT 


LAvREL, Miss., Sept. 26.—-The Baldwin Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, which four months ago 
purchased the entire tract of several acres sur- 
rounding and including the cotton compress, 
centrally located, has now transferred its head- 
quarters to the new location. There is already 
a large stock of high grade hardwood lumber on 
the yard, which is equipped with gravel alleys 
and concrete pillars. 

The building is ideal for transit yard pur- 
poses. It required 135,000 feet of lumber to 
floor it and when fully completed it will have 
platform room for sixteen cars, being located 
on both the Southern and the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern railroads and there is ample space 
to store many cars of lumber during the process 
of reworking. 

In addition to edgers and several other ma-’ 
chines already installed there will be standard 
molders and resaws, all to be electrically driven 
by individual motors. The company will also 
install box shook machinery and utilize all the 
waste resulting from working the lumber. The 
company, under the management of J. T. Bald- 
win, started in business here a few years ago 
in a small way, and by its progressive policies 
has continuously grown and expanded until it 
has become an important factor in lumber eir- 
cles, and is an industry of which the city may 
well be proud. 





THE REPORT of the United States consular 
agent for the Fernie district shows that exports 
of lumber from that section of British Columbia 
in August were 4,117,865 feet, compared with 
2,714,941 feet in July, a gain of 1,402,924 feet. 
The values were $198,022 and $116,943, respee- 
tively. Cedar poles and other timber products 
also show an increase in August over Fe , the 
totals being $150,862 and $37,864. 
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Some lowa City Dealers Who Had the Vision to See Opportunity 
Ability and Energy to Use It Toward Success 


And the Business 


Someone remarked to me that lumber re- 
tailers have made greater advances in their 
own development than has been made by any 
department of their business, tho the latter 
has come forward in an astonishing way. This 
is a high compliment and one that is amply 
deserved. Granting the improvement in the 
business, its increased capitalization, its effi- 
ciency of operation and the quality of the 
service it renders, there must be a correspond- 
ing broadening and improvement of the men 
~who handle it. Business does not usually rise 
to higher levels than the men who direct it. 
Some fortunes have been made, particularly 
in the last six vears, by men who were not 
especially wise or clever. Unusual conditions 
have forced wealth on certain people who 
happened to be in strategic places. For the 
most part this is not true of retail lumbermen. 
The advances they have made are largely the 
results of planning and foresight and hard 
work. 


Must Recognize Opportunities to Use Them 


All opportunities have something of the 
push of necessity about them. They do not 
often come twice; they must be recognized 
and utilized at once; and if they are not so 
utilized they sometimes impose a penalty. 
Business development in this respect has a 
family resemblance to an operation of nature 
and goes forward by a process of selection 
to a survival of the fittest. Failing yards may 
charge their lack of success to any one of a 
great many reasons; to a general lack of pos- 
sible trade, to fire, to overextension, to fraud 
and so on. But among the causes of failure 
must be listed the lack of ability on the part 
of the manager to recognize his opportunities 
or to his lack of nerve to utilize them. Such 
men are weighed in the balance of ‘natural 
selection and found wanting. 


Requires Commercial Instinct and Experience 


Some people do not believe in natural selec- 
tion because they do not want to believe in 
it. The survival of the fittest seems savage 
and brutal at best, and in human affairs it 
has the appearance of denying the loftiest 
attributes of civilization. In a way this is 
true; but the operation of this force has been 
softened and modified in a thousand ways 
until its benefits are not so mingled with 
brutalities. If it takes a man out of a job 
for which he is not fitted it is doing society 
a service; and in doing this it need not destroy 
the man entirely. As the result of his rough 
lesson he will have a chance to find a useful 
job which he can do. The operation of busi- 
ness has been humanized in scores of ways, 
but there is still in it a certain impersonal 
ruthlessness. Nature seems as impatient of 
mistakes here as elsewhere. And just as fire 
will burn a Cremona fiddle as readily as it 
will kindling wood if the instrument is ex- 
posed to it, and as water will drown a states- 
man or a hobo indiscriminately if he get 
beyond his depth without knowing how to 
swim, sO a person, even a genius, who does 
not have commercial instincts and experience 
will fail if he tries to run a business. 


Opportunity and Experience Develop Ability 


The qualities which make for business suc- 
cess are a bit difficult to set out on paper, and 
at this time we don’t need to try it. We are 
content at present with knowing that selec- 
tion and training, the compulsion of oppor- 
tunity and the broadening experience of 
handling a business that is a vital element in 
the community has given this country a body 
of retail lumbermen who take high rank in. 


intelligence and constructive citizenship. It 
has long been a common saying that the 
banker and the lumberman are the natural 
leaders in their towns. Town and small city 
life has developed rather rapidly during the 
last decade; but the retail lumberman has de- 
veloped with it and still keeps his place of 
leadership. You find him in the front of 
every practical movement for the betterment 
of his community. 


Successful Man May Not Rest on His Oars 


So far so good. But here is a man, we’ll 
says, who agrees heartily with the foregoing 
statements. He knows he’s a community 
leader. He admits it. He likes the sound of 
the confession. . He looks over the crowds of 
his fellow townsmen as tho he were about 
to say: ‘‘What ho, my henchmen. And where 
shall I lead you today?’’ The undertaker 
has his eye on this man’s bragged-of leader- 
ship, and the community is already sweeping 
by in the wake of a new leader. The man 
who stays at the front has to give quite 
a lot of attention to staying in front. This, 
we suppose, explains why most of the suc- 


“Perhaps he enjoys argument” 


cessful retailers spend so little time in chew- 
ing the cud of achievement and so much time 
in thinking of the next big step in advance. 
Well, so much for the essay. We’d rather 
talk about men than write essays, and we like 
especially to talk about retailers ‘who are 
busy pushing the business forward; friendly 
men who are a bit bored when they ’re bragged 
about and who are embarrassed when they are 
pointed out as shining examples. Most of 
them would rather that such statements were 
omitted, as they don’t help along with the 
world’s work and may prove an actual hin- 
dranece. For humanity is something of a gut- 
tersnipe at best and likes to peg a half brick 
at a high hat just on general principles. 
Environment of Some Successful Retailers 
It happens that» we’ve just been talking to 
some friendly, progressive dealers who are busy 
with the job of selling lumber in the best ways 
they ean devise and who are having a good 
time doing it. Iowa City, Iowa, is one of 
those Corn Belt towns where a visitor likes 
to stop; a rather quiet, residence town that 
centers around the State university. It is a 
city of some fifteen thousand people, with a 
student’ population during the school year of 
some seven thousand. The university medical 
school, I’m told, is ranked as one of the half 


dozen best in the United States, and the other 
departments are also rated as very excellent. 
But the medical school probably is felt most 
prominently in the development of the town. 
There are the usual hospitals and nurses’ 
training schools. 

And then the university medical school has 
one department of which the State is justly 
proud as one of the great, altruistic steps in 
advance along the line of building a sound, 
human basis upon which the future welfare 
of the State may rest. A legislator who had 
a real vision and who also had the practical 
force and genius to get his ideas fabricated 
into law fathered a bill to create a hospital 
where crippled and physically handicapped 
children might have free treatment, as exten- 
sive as might be necessary, to restore them 
if possible to health and strength. This hos- 
pital has been built. It is a low, rambling 
building, one story in height, set in beautiful 
surroundings. And there unfortunate little 
folks are cared for in a kindly, human atmos- 
phere, and every force and device that med- 
ical science can fabricate is set to the task 
of making them well. Dr. Arthur Steindler 
is head of this institution, and he and his 
fellow scientists not only use all known cura- 
tive methods devised for the relief of such 
cases but also are pushing rapidly ahead in 
the task of discovering new methods. It is a 
pathetic but also a cheering sight to see 
these little folks out on the playgrounds en- 
gaging in such sports as their infirmities will 
permit. The visitor may feel a lump in his 
throat as he watches them, but the little 
persons have no time to waste in pitying 
themselves. They are as high spirited and as 
full of the joy of play as any children. It 
is cheering to know what a large percentage 
of cures is effected here; and a person takes 
off his hat to the great State that is spending 
its wealth so freely in this pioneer effort to 
remove some of the handicaps from its less 
fortunate little citizens. 


High Ethical Standard as to Public Service 


Iowa City is proud of its public schools, as 
is fitting in a university town. And it is also 
fitting that a lumberman should have been 
an active member of the school board during 
the years of what has been a period of rapid 
school growth. This is R. L. Dunlap, a re- 
tailer long prominent in lumber association 
work and widely known for his sound progres- 
sive ideas about retail service. I learned some- 
thing about Mr. Dunlap’s conduct while he 
was a member of the school board that tells 
much about his ideas of public service. While 
he was a member of the school board, and his 
services continued some nine years, the city 
built about half a dozen new school houses 
and, of course, bought thousands of tons of 
coal. Much of this business in the ordinary 
course of events would have come to Mr. 
Dunlap. He has these things for sale and 
makes his living selling them. His standing 
was high enough in his community so that 
he could have bid for this trade and got his 
share of it without exciting adverse comment. 
But his standard of public service was such 
that he wanted to be free even from the 
shadow of a suspected personal interest, so 
very early in his long term of office he de- 
termined not to sell anything to the school 
board while he was a member. To some men 
holding the same scruples it would have 
seemed permissible, under the circumstances, 
to withdraw from membership after a very 
brief service. Mr. Dunlap paid in lost profits 
for the privilege of serving in a public 
capacity, as he did it for a good many years. 
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Interested in Retailing as Community Service 


Mr. Dunlap was a pioneer in the matter of 
planning service. He began so early, in fact, 
that he had to make his own plan book in 
order to have one. He has followed up this 
line of service and has made it a sensible, 
constructive part of his business. But Mr. 
Dunlap like a good many other retailers whom 
I’ve met seemed to be more interested in 
talking about his town and its growth than 
in telling me about his business. Such men 
rather take it for granted that I know they 
are handling their trade in a fairly good way, 
much as all intelligent dealers do, and that 
there are no special secrets about sound busi- 
ness and hence no sensational interest to be 
found in it. So he took me out to his home, 
where we sat on his back porch and looked 
out across the turf and among the big oak 
trees to the placid river which completes the 
charming picture. He introduced me to his 
little folks, of whom the least little man is 
but a few weeks old, and later Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunlap took me to the city park where Chau- 
tauqua was in progress. Dr. Gunsaulus made 
a great speech, tho at the moment I can 
recall but two statements from it. One was 
that the patriarch Abraham was an American 
—a state of things that would have puzzled 
and perhaps scared the old gentleman had he 
suspected it—and the other that if the little 
boys on the front row didn’t hack out their 
noise the speaker was going to slip his clutch 
into high and go rapidly away from there. 
[ am not quoting him literally. 


Manager of Line Yard Hails from Montana 


Last winter while attending the convention 
of the Southwestern Iowa association at 
Ottumwa I met a young fellow from the 
West. That doesn’t locate his previous hab- 
itat very accurately, does it? ‘‘West’’ in 
Boston may mean Albany; in Chicago it may 
mean Salt Lake; while in San Francisco both 
Albany and Salt Lake are in the ‘‘East.’’ 
Well, this young fellow comes from Great 
Falls, Mont.; and in Ottumwa that city is 
‘“*Out West.’’ His name is K. L. Johnstone. 
He and I sat together at the banquet while 
Charlie Porter made a speech telling us, 
among other things, the pleasurable sensa- 
tions he experienced at meeting the crowd 
and also at becoming the environs of the ex- 
cellent dinner the Ottumwans had provided 
for their visitors. Mr. Johnstone, I learned, 
was back in Iowa looking for a location. He 
had spent much time in the Hawkeye State 
at a previous period in the capacity, I believe, 
of lumber salesman. When on this present 
trip, a good many months later, I went into 
the office of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. at 
Towa City and there met Mr. Johnstone again 
and learned that he had found his desired 
location and that he was in the employ of Mr. 
Porter, as manager of the Iowa City branch 
of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. 


Has Scope for Use of Pep, Ambition and Ideas 


There is always more or less speculation or 
at least interest about the comparative merits 
of line-yard concerns and individually owned 
and operated plants and particularly about 
the relation of the line-yard manager to the 
company. Policies differ radically among dif- 
ferent companies. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is friendly to all kinds of lumber retailers 
who work earnestly at the job of serving the 
public, and it is our ambition to be of real 
assistance to all such persons. We are espe- 
cially interested in any effort where the full 
intelligence of the local manager is utilized; 
where his job is outlined in such a way that 
it is a constant challenge to his best efforts. 
The Realm confesses that there are line-yard 
concerns that make it tired; companies that 
in selecting a manager will take a stupid 
man, a man with a strong back and a weak 
mind who has the capacity of following a 
few simple orders and of referring all think- 
ing jobs to the head office, in preference to a 
fellow of pep and ambition and ideas. Maybe 
these companies know their job and have 
found that only in this way can they possibly 
keep things moving. We got used to it in 
the army, where centralized control seemed 


to be the only assurance of safety and suc- 
cess. But we are always glad to find a line- 
yard concern that will not turn down an ap- 
plicant for the job of manager simply because 
he has-brains, but will on the contrary give 
him a chance to deliver the best he has in 
him, encourage him to develop to his fullest 
capacity and find or make a job big enough 
to utilize all his powers. The Hawkeye Lum- 
ber Co. seems to. be of this kind, and I don’t 
notice that it is going broke because of its 
policy. 

Friendly Personal Relations With Customers 


Mr. Johnstone has taken over the big Iowa 
City yard and is going ahead with the job 
of building a sound trade. In his efforts along 
this line he is calmly violating one of the 
basic principles of the central-control school; 
namely, the principle that the company must 
be everything and the manager nothing. The 
reason given for this principle is that altho 
the manager may change the business will 
continue, and that if the sales are built around 
the manager and he quits then the job must 
be done all over again. That there is some 
truth in it no one will deny. But on the other 
hand the general public rather insists on 
building its buying around the personality of 
the man who sells, regardless of the policy 
of the company. This isn’t true in the case 
of corporations like Marshall Field & Co. 
People do not expect Marshall to come down 
and fit their shoes for them or measure their 
ginghams. Probably few people who trade at 


this big store know the name of the man- 
But in the case of a farmer buying 


ager. 





It should be every man’s ambition to 
own his home. In realizing that ambi- 
tion he will be providing for the future 
of his family and himself. He will be 
doing far more than merely furnishing 
a rocf over the heads of those he loves: 
he will be laying the foundation upon 
which his children will build firmness 
and nobility of character. 

—GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, 
Banker, Chicago. 











material for a corn crib the customer and the 
manager meet and deal directly. John Doe, 
the farmer, feels that he is dealing with 
Richard Roe, the local manager, and not with 
the Bohunkus Lumber Co., with head offices 
in a distant city which he never visits. His 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction will in nearly 
every case center on Mr. Roe and his conduct 
in making the sale. If he thinks Mr. Roe is 
stupid and hard to deal with he will go to 
the competing yard and try ‘his luck there 
next time. 


Company Builds on Manager’s Personality 

Acting on the belief that the manager and 
the personal jeffect he has on customers is 
highly important and will in many cases be 
decisive, the Hawkeye company is getting out 
a lot of advertising centered around Mr. 
Johnstone. I have before me as I write a 
little circular that has been sent out to most 
of the possible customers near Iowa City. It 
is headed, ‘‘Introducing Mr. K. L. Johnstone 
to the People of Johnson County.’’ At the 
top of the sheet is a picture of Mr. John- 
stone, and following is the printed message: 

‘*We take pleasure in announcing K. L. 
Johnstone, formerly of Great Falls, Mont., 
has been placed in charge as manager of our 
lumber and building material business. Mr. 


Johnstone is a thoroly experienced lumberman. 


and comes to Iowa City well equipped with 
the ability and experience to care for and 
advise the farmers in their building problems. 
You are cordially invited to call in at our 
office and meet Mr. Johnstone personally. 


‘*His Personal Message to Farmers. 


‘*Our standard of business is to give the 
greatest possible value for the price paid 
and to make the price as moderate as the 
cost of doing business will permit. Along 
with good values the Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
will strive to give a maximum of courtesy and 


service, so that our business may be built 
up upon the firm foundation of friendship and 
good will. 

‘“We stake the future of our business upon 
this policy. As an Iowa City business insti- 
tutién we will strive to give something worth 
while—something of our own lives to the 
community—and it is our ambition to make 
our business not only a eredit to ourselves, 
but a credit to our customers, a credit to our 
city and to help make our city a credit to 
our State. 

‘‘Therefore, to our business we give our 
very best in attention, ability and energy to 
the end that we may accomplish this large 
ambition and better serve you.’’ 


Doesn’t Knock Other Divisions of Trade 


There are a lot of things worthy of com- 
ment in this statement, but I want to call 
attention to one because it is not there. You 
don’t notice any statement that prices are 
high and that they are high because the man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler have shoved them 
up to an unreasonable level. Perhaps whole- 
sale prices hawe been too high; and if so the 
retailer has a right and a duty to protest; 
but he ought to do it to the manufacturer or 
wholesaler and not to his own customers. A 
protest to the customer will not affect whole- 
sale prices; but it will give the customer a 
bad idea of the lumber business and of the _ 
retailer himself. The customer can’t differ- 
entiate very clearly, between retailer and 
wholesaler. He probably has never met the 
latter, and he has no way of knowing how 
close the relationship is between retailer and 
wholesaler. So he gets a general impression 
that there is something rotten in the lumber 
business and that maybe he’d better look into 
this matter of buying by mail from catalog 
houses that have their own mills. The catalog 
men could well afford to give retailers a 
bonus for knocking on the wholesale price 
to the buying public. It seems probable that 
some few retailers in their anxiety to pass 
the buck of criticism may have damaged 
their future business in an unnecessary way. 
If they could do some plain talking to the 
profiteers among the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, if there are any such, if they could 
pass out some language with a kick in it that 
would fit the guilty parties, some good results 
might follow. But it is doubtful if any good 
results can follow this sort of gossiping with 
the buying public. It is fairly certain to 
create false impressions, and false impressions 
do not often foster sound business. 


Third Retailer Radiates Optimism 


In the office of F. E. Ayers & Co. I found 
Truman B. Ogle placidly smoking a cigar 
and feeling optimistic about the future of 
business. According to his statement the city 
needs some two hundred houses that must 
be built sooner or later. And whenever they 
are built the Ayers company expects to be 
doing business at the old stand and to sell its 
share of material. In his opinion there are 
a couple of reasons why houses are not built 
as rapidly as they should be. One is the 
eheck given during the summer by tight 
money and the other is the not wholly rea- 
sonable demands of labor. Plumbers, he 
seemed to think, had the largest ideas about 
commensurate returns for labor performed. 
While we were talking in came a lather, if 
that’s the way to spell him; I mean a man 
who nails on lath, not the goo that softens 
the path of the safety razor; and this gentle- 
man had a belligerent and acquisitive look 
in his eye. It seems he was working for 
Mr. Ogle and had come in to break the glad 
tidings of a demanded raise of some 30 per- 
cent in the cost to the consumer of his serv- 
ices. He got it without argument and de- 
parted, I thought a little crestfallen. Perhaps 
he enjoys argument and has taken to lathing 
by mistake instead of to politics; or perhaps 
he was wondering how much higher he could 
have shoved his stipend and still have got 
away with it. 

At the other Iowa City yards I found no one 
but yard men who were busy and not talka- 
tive. I’ll hope for better Iuck next time. 
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Showing Buyer How Finished Product Will Look 


Results in Increased Sales of Paint and Lumber 


**Conklin & Cummins’’ reads the sign over 
an ordinary looking lumber yard office in the 
picturesque little town of Goshen, N. Y. The 
office is on a side street and is just as unim- 
pressive looking as the general run of lumber 
offices. 

To some, the lumber business might appear 
as a dull and drab monotony, but to John Moss, 


— are kept—and the complete floors are 
sold. 

The flooring samples are made up of several 
pieces of wood cleated together, then varnished. 
There are a dozen or more of them, made of 
different woods and finished with different var- 
nishes and varnish stains. The customer sees 
at a glance just how his ‘floors will look—he 











“The finish on that door was obtained by using this varnish,” Mr. Moss tells the prospect, thus 
linking up the can of material with the result it produces 


the manager of this particular yard, it is a 
most fascinating game. His specialties are 
lumber and paint, and, while these two prod- 
ucts are closely allied, he has established a 
closer bond between them as the result of much 
study in the glow of the midnight mazda. 

Mr. Moss is always working out new ideas, 
then selling them to his customers; in the doing 
of which he sells more lumber and paint prod- 
ucts than one might imagine possible in a small 
town. 

He knows all about building laws, insurance 
requirements, architects’ fees and many kin- 
dred subjects that are ignored by many lumber 
retailers. And he has found that because he 
can give helpful hints and money saving ideas 
to people who buy lumber, he sells just that 
much more material. Whenever a load of lum- 
ber is hauled out of his yard, it is a safe bet 
that he has also sold enough paint or varnish 
to finish every square inch of it. 

When Mr. Moss hears that someone is think- 
ing of building, he invites the prospect to his 
office to look thru his ‘‘plan book.’’ This book 
contains plans of bungalows and houses rang- 
ing in price from $3,000 to $30,000. When the 
agi ge picks out a style that appeals to him, 

e is told the price immediately; and this price 


includes everything, even to the nails, the putty 


and the last coat of paint. Customers appre- 
ciate service of this kind, and they always come 
back, usually bringing other customers with 


them. 
Selling Floors Instead of Flooring 


Mr. Moss has gone a step farther than most 
lumber dealers, also, in selling flooring. He 
sells completed floors. A small shed, or rather 
a ‘*paint store,’’ has been built across the 
driveway from the yard office, and the paint 
‘and varnish material are kept on shelves built 
to accommodate the cans without any waste of 
space. It is in this shed that the flooring 


doesn’t have to tax his memory or imagination 
in the slightest degree. 

When he makes a selection, Mr. Moss tells 
him, ‘‘Now, this is a sample that I made up 
myself. It looks rather good because only the 
best materials are used. But your floor will 
look even better when it is finished with these 
materials by a regular painter.’’ 


‘*How much will a floor like that cost?’’ asks 
the prospect. 

Mr. Moss gets the dimensions of the room 
and tells him; tells him the price of the com- 
pleted floor, which includes the cost of ma- 
terials, the cost of the laying and the varnish- 
ing. And the increasing sales of flooring and 
varnish prove that this idea is a winner. In 
fact, Mr. Moss sold 30,000 feet of flooring just 
that way during a period of two weeks last 
spring. And, of course, he sold enough varnish 
to finish each job. 

Same Way with Doors 

A surprisingly large number of people are 
unable to distinguish various woods by their 
grain patterns, and as many more are unfa- 
miliar with the different effects that may be 
obtained with different woods. Mr. Moss real- 
ized this early in the game, so he developed an 
idea to sell more doors by letting prospects see 
completely finished samples. 

He had constructed a small wood rack on 
which six miniature doors are hung by means 
of hooks and screw-eyes. These doors are about 
one foot wide and two feet deep, paneled in 
different styles, made of different kinds of 
wood, and each side of each door has a dif- 
ferent finish, Thus the prospect can make his 
selection from twelve door styles, and the 
method of hanging them permits of easy re- 
moval for close inspection. 


These Samples Sell Other Materials 


While the flooring samples and the door 
samples are large enough to give the customer 
a comprehensive idea of what he is buying, they 
have an additional advantage in being portable. 
Very often, Mr. Moss loads them into his busi- 
ness getting flivver and goes out to call on 
preferred prospects. 

When he calls at a home and sells a floor 
or two or a door or two, right away the cus- 
tomer realizes that the woodwork will need to 
be revarnished or enameled to keep pace with 
the new addition and, of course, Mr. Moss takes 
back an order for the necessary material. 

Then, when he is leaving the house, he often 
notices that the front porch and perhaps the 
steps would be better off for another coat of 
paint or varnish, with perhaps a shert 2x4 to 
brace a section that is inclined to sag a bit. 


Interior of Conklin & Cummins “paint house,” showing samples of finished fiooring standing on the 
shelf counter 
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Mr. Moss also sells a sizable quantity of 
paint by advising customers to paint their 
buildings before painting is actually needed. 
He will be telling them this fall that if their 
buildings need paint, the time to paint them 
is now. Winter is the most destructive season 
of the year, and if necessary painting is put 
off until next spring, at least two coats of paint 
will be necessary, perhaps three. Besides, such 
neglect may mean a big bill for new lumber in 
the spring. 

Customers appreciate this advice, and the 
result is mutual profit. 


Sales Diplomacy 
The house paint for which Conklin & Cum- 
mins have the local agency is selling around $5 


a gallon at present. One competitor carries a 
brand selling for $4, another sells his for $3.50. 


It is not unusual for a prospect to enter the 
Conklin & Cummins office and ask, ‘‘ How much 
is your paint a gallon?’’ 

Then Mr. Moss steps up. 
to paint your house?’’ he asks. ‘‘I’m think- 
ing of it,’’? says the prospect. Mr. Moss gets 
the dimensions of the house, does a little figur- 
ing and says, ‘‘The bill for the necessary ma- 
terials will be $38.74. That includes the neces- 
sary putty and the linseed oil for thinning the 
priming coat.’’ 

‘¢But,’’? exclaims the prospect, ‘‘the two 
other dealers figured that it would take ten 
gallons of paint for the house, and the oil 
and putty would be extra. Are you sure your 
estimate is right?’’ 

‘¢ Absolutely,’’ affirms Mr. Moss. ‘‘ You see, 
the difference is that the paint we sell covers 
about 250 square feet per gallon more than the 


‘Are you going 


cheaper paints, so you will need only seven gal- 
lons for your house. It costs a little more by 
the gallon, but always less by the job because 
you need less paint. Shall I send it over 
today?’’ 

The prospect is elated over the saving he 
will make, and doesn’t realize that his first 
question as to the cost per gallon was not 
answered. If he had been told that the paint 
sold for $5 a gallon, he would have left at once, 
grumbling something about profiteering and 
robbing the public. Diplomacy made him an 
enthusiastic booster. 

By putting a lot of thought into his business 
and studying human nature, Mr. Moss has done 
away with a lot of cumbersome methods in sell- 
ing lumber. And by the practical application 
of. practical ideas he has built up a business that 
is practically ideal. 





Answers to Tree Questions 


[By Mary Eleanor Kramer] 


Following are correct answers to the twelve questions about trees 
that were printed on page 66 of the Sept. 18 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


1. In the South Sea Islands the natives have cheap lighting bills. 
All they have to do is to place a few baked kernels of the tallow or 
candle tree on a stick and they have a torch which yields a bright 
clear light. The tallow can be extracted from the seeds by boiling. 
It is sometimes used as food. 

2. The life-tree halls from Jamaica. So fond of existence is this 
plant that its leaves will continue to grow after they have been broken 
from the stem. It is said that fire alone is capable of destroying the 
tree’s term on earth. . 

3. James Russell Lowell named his home in Cambridge, Mass., “‘Elm- 
wood,”’ because of the magnificent elms which surrounded it. 

4. Down in Texas, in the center of one of the widest parts of the 
Trinity River, stands an immense sycamore tree. Its bare and leaf- 
less arms raise brave but decrepit tops above the glowing stream. 
There are no less than seventeen openings In the huge trunks thru 
which bees pass in and out. No doubt it is honeycombed thruout. 
One can see that this tree is not only very old but that it must have 
got its start before the river flowed into its present bed. The people 
of that neighborhood declare that this sycamore is an advanced cen- 
tenarian, 

5. Japan produces most remarkable dwarfed trees. 
practised art in that country. 

6. What is termed espalier work on trees, is the art which trains 
the trees to grow into all sorts of ornamental shapes. The Italians, 
Swiss, French and Germans are adepts In this art. A favorite method 
is to grow a tree up against a wall or a lattice work and to bind the 


This is a highly 


way one makes climbing plants of apple trees, bushes of peach trees etc. 

7» Trees often perform their own surgical operations. The story is 
told of a maple which thru some accident lost all its bark and the 
all-important cambium layer from a short section of its trunk just 
above ground. This had the effect of cutting off the upper leaves and 
branches from the nourishment-giving roots. Quick death would have 
been the result had not the resourceful creature at once put out an 
aerial root from a point just above the wound. This root after tra- 
versing the exposed heartwood, entered the ground, and at once set 
about supplying food for the whole tree. 


8 The Cedars of Lebanon—“By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept, when we remembered thee.”” .Psalm 137. 


9. The Norway spruce. 


10. “Grafters” are as common thruout the vegetable world as they 
are in the human world, and trees are often their victims. Some of 
them, like the beautiful orchid or our familiar morning glory, do not 
take more than the not unkindly support of some tree’s strong trunk 
in their weak kneed ascent toward light and air. . Others, like the 
mistletoe, go a step further and after abandoning all connection with 
the ground, send food-seeking roots into the vitals of the oak, the 
poplar or the elm. But this is mere petty thievery compared with the in- 
credulous rapacity of such plants as the murderer Liana of the tropics, 
which actually chokes to death the tree on whose trunk it climbs up to 
health and strength. 

11. The purple sarracenia of South America is a boon to the thirsty 
traveler who chances to come upon it. This marvellous plant’s circ- 
ling leaves unite at their outer border and form a graceful and elegant 
drinking cup. It is filled with clean, delicious water which may be 
consumed with entire safety. . 


12. The razor tree of South America is covered with terrible razor 


branches so that they will climb up in long, straight vines. 


In this 


shaped thorns, so keen that they cut as clean as an ordinary steel razor. 











EUROPEAN OPINION OF AMERICAN LUMBERING 


Syracuss, N. Y., Sept. 25.—‘‘ European for- 
esters do not understand America, for they 
fail to realize that the price of labor is the 
determining factor in America’s lumber opera- 
tion.’’ 

This was the statement made by Axel E. F. 
Schard, when he returned to Syracuse for a 
brief visit on his way to Sweden, of whose for- 
est service he is a member, after a six months’ 
study of American lumber methods. Mr. 
Schard was sent to America as a fellow of the 
Scandinavian-American Foundation, which sent 
an American forester, Henry M. Meloney, grad- 
uate of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse, to Scandinavia in exchange. 
Mr. Schard spent six months at the college and 
then toured America’s great lumber regions. 
Said he: 

The middle West is the most wasteful of its 
lumber, and is farthest from the ‘economical 
methods of Europe, but most people think the far 
West is the most wasteful. As a matter of fact 
the waste there has been terrible, from a 
European standpoint, but the West has learned its 
lesson, and is using much better methods. The 
East is approaching closely the economical methods 
of the older countries, for it has learned that lum- 
ber is a valuable commodity which can not be 
replaced in a day. 

America, however, must determine its logging 
methods by labor costs, and it is often more costly 
to pay labor to get out valuable raw material, than 
to abandon it to destruction. In Sweden the labor 
cost is the least important, and we can pay to 
have the smaller branches used, where you leave 
them to fire and ping As the timber supply 
decreases, however, the balance of cost will have a 
smaller spread and you will even in the West have 
to economize by eliminating waste. 


Mr. Schard discussed lumbering while telling 


of his experiences in the West, and he was 
amazed at the country. He declared: 


I know America as I think not a single other 
man of my country knows it, I was amazed at the 
hospitality I received in the East, but as I went 
west I found the people still more open hearted. I 
was given every imaginable courtesy everywhere I 
went, whether in the Forest Service offices, or in 
the mill headquarters, or in the lumber camps. I 
have worked in the camps of northern Minnesota 
and in the mills, to learn the inside of- American 
methods, have ridden fire trails in the national 
forests, and am not 'so critical of your methods as 
most of my people. I have come to realize that 
the very prodigality of your resources makes too 
careful economy of the use of the timber land im- 
possible at present. Your Forest Service people 
are doing wonders to build up a better appreciation 
of the needs for close utilization of your natural 
resources. 

I think I know America. Most of the travelers 
from my country know only hotel clerks, and then 
claim to have traveled. I studied winter logging 
in northern Minnesota, where the conditions are 
most like those of Sweden. And the middle West 
is most careless of its future timber supply, more 
careless than the West. It has not yet learned the 
lesson that is learned in the East, that high 
freights and labor will force the lumberman to 
utilize his forests more closely. ‘ 

From Minnesota I went by rail to Missoula, then 
on horseback to Spokane, and saw all kinds of 
mills, mills until I was tired of studying them. I 
found them all alike in their general methods, dif- 
fering only in efficiency of management, but all 
more wasteful than we could dream of being in 
Sweden. Then I went to Alaska bear hunting, and 
got one grizzly, some mountain sheep and other 
smaller game. 

I did the great California forests with Forest 
Service men and lumbermen, and spent seven 
hours in one flight of an airplane patrol over the 
Sierra Mountains. This is an amazing way to 
patrol for forest fire. 

I missed the South, because of one of the most 
unique experiences of my journey. I left my 


traveling stuff at a hotel at Flagstaff, went to 
work as a cowboy, won a pair of silver spurs in 
a rodeo, but when I went back after three weeks 
my property was gone, and I had barely enough 
money to get back to Washington, to the Swedish 
legation. Even at that I had to travel in high 
boots, flannel shirt, sombrero, and a red handker- 
chief for a necktie, so I did not see the South. 
America will come to realize that it must eon- 


serve its natural resources, but we of Europe must: 


appreciate better the tremendous resources of your 
country. We do not approve of your waste of 
the forest, but our foresters must appreciate the 
reason for much of the waste is in the labor costs, 
which are the smallest item in our own operations 


A FEW STUNTS IN ADVERTISING 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa, Sept. 27.—O. T. Barry, 
president of the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal 
Co., is a firm believer in talking to the public 
by means of pictures. As he sees it the best 
way to interest the public now is thru visual 


impressions. Perhaps because of the great 
growth in the moving picture business people 
have become peculiarly susceptible to im- 
pressions presented by means of pictures and 
consequently do not read as much today as 
formerly. In regard to this Mr. Barry said: 
Our own experience in this has been very 
marked. Within the last month or two we have 
sent postcard pictures of buildings, loads of lum- 
ber on our trucks, loads of lumber on our quick 
loaders etc., to lists of farmers, carpenters, real 
estate men, bankers—every one who is in position 
to influence building—and have never yet had so 
many comments or direct returns in the way of 
business from any class of direct or newspaper 
advertising. These pictures make the people 
read the letter accompanying it and they come in 
and comment on it. The pictures cost us $25 a 
thousand, but we believe it is fully worth it. 


Ss 
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PROGRAM FOR PROMOTION OF FORESTRY 


Mapison, WIs., Sept. 28.—A comprehensive 
program for the advanceme nt of forestry, pre- 
pared by a committee of the Madison section 
of the Society of American Foresters, was pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the organization 
by Donald R. Brewster, retiring secretary, at 
the University Club on Sept. 23. The five 
major points contained in the report are ex- 
tremely significant in pointing the way for a 
thoroly constructive leadership in the promo- 
tion of forestry for the public benefit. In 
brief, they urge: 


1. More frequent yisits to the 
department foresters and assistant 
esters in charge of silviculture. 

2. Trips to the various districts by representa 
tives of the laboratory. 

3. Men in production work to be 
the laboratory and vice versa. 

Laboratory representatives to attend district 
foresters’ meetings. 

5. Appointment of a State forestry council to 
consist of five members from each of the eleven 
congressional districts in the State, which will 
employ a paid secretary and unofficially assume 
its position of le adership by formulating legisla- 
tive and codperative measures and assisting all 
established agencies in furthering the cause of 
forestry. 


laboratory by 
district for- 


detailed to 


This latter provision was the subject of wide- 
spread commment by all the members to a far 
greater extent than the other provisions altho 
they are likewise of more than casual impor- 
tance. The general opinion held the plan to be 
highly commendable despite the fact that some 
of the members expressed doubt as to whether 
all of its provisions should be attempted at 
this time. A former director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory pointed out that informal 
work by a few interested persons in connection 
with the legislature this winter would perhaps 
bring effective results without waiting until a 
Statewide organization such as proposed for 
the forestry council could be put into smooth 
running order. It was also shown that the 
whole proposition seeks merely ‘to supplement 
effectively the good work now being done thru 
correspondence between the laboratory and the 
foresters, in a manner which will multiply the 
splendid results now being achieved. 

Arthur Upson and T. R. Truax, of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, were elected as chair- 
man and secretary respectively for the coming 
year. Both men are prominently connected 
with the work of the laboratory and have had 








propellors. Mr. Watkins 
boxing and erating. 
Louis Suetter and C. W. Coye are two others 
who have also recently left the laboratory. 
Both have gone to aecept positions in the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) furniture industry, where for- 
mer members of the laboratory staff have be- 
come so numerous that they have found it con- 
venient to form a thriving Forest Produets 
Laboratory Club. 


SEEK FUNDS FOR EXPERIMENT STATION 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 27.—If the plans 
of Louisiana conservationists carry, Congress 
will be asked at its next session to appropriate 
a substantial sum for the establishment of a 


gave instruction in 


POINTERS ON FLOAT DESIGN 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 25.—The season 
for fairs and parades is at hand. It takes a 
lot of work and thought to design an attractive 
float and, as a source of some ideas, lumbermen 
who contemplate using floats this fall may be 
interested in the illustrations of some of the 
floats and descriptions of others which took part 
in the industrial parade of the Los Angeles in- 
dustrial week this year. In fact, the most im- 
portant event of the week was the big parade 
which moved forward in eight sections inter- 
spersed with twenty-six bands, and took over 
two hours in passing a given point. One of the 
most interesting features was the eighteen floats 
entered by the high schools of Los Angeles and 
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THIS FLOAT BROUGHT OUT THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF BUILT-IN FURNITURE 


Federal forest experiment station at Urania, 
La., where the Urania Lumber Co.’s forest re- 
serve is situated. Popular interest in reforesta- 
tion has been stimulated by present high costs 
of building materials. Students of forest 
problems realize that the South offers the best 
field for reforestation on extensive scale. It 
is hoped that Congress will prove receptive to 





THE FLOAT OF THE 
professional training in forestry as well as 
several years of experience in forest work. In 
addition to giving up his position as secretary 
of the foresters, Mr. Brewster, together with 
A. C. Knauss and J. R. Watkins, has severed 
his connection with the laboratory to become 
general manager of the J. W. Darling Lumber 
Co., of Cincinnati. They will leave within a 
few days to resume their new work, the latter 
two to take charge of the service department 
for the Darling company. 

Mr. Brewster was an instructor in the kiln 
drying course at the laboratory while Mr. 
Knauss was in charge of the built-up wood 
articles, such as baseball bats and airplane 


PIONEER PAPER CO. 


the proposal that a forest experiment station 
be established in the South, while Louisianians 
believe that this.State, because of its advanced 
forestry legislation and the successful experi- 
ments at Urania, already well advanced, offers 
the ideal site for the station. An appropria- 
tion of not less than $50,000 will be sought for 
the purpose. 
BBO 

THE Braun Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
is distributing a 225-page book containing a 
fund of information for home builders and con- 
tractors. It gives a complete illustrated de- 
scription of the company’s yards and equip- 
ment. 


vicinity—showing the diversity of. arts and 
crafts now taught therein. Of special interest 
to iumbermen 2d builders were the floats de- 
voted te architectural and mechanical drawing, 
ana ty electric wiring and construction. 

The Pacific Portable Construction Co. had 
four floats in line, each of them featuring some 
particular product—semifinished lumber; doors 
and sash; built-in furniture; and built-in seats 
and tables for a cafe. 


The Pioneer Paper Co. elicited much applause 
for its staging of a happy home. The front 
half of the float was devoted to rolls of roofing, 
topped with a little California bungalow; while 
the rear half showed a yard with tall palm and 
several smaller trees, and two children, a boy 
and a girl, contentedly swaying im a big lawn 
swing. 

The Walker Co. had two floats, which bade 
you ‘‘look on this picture and then on that.’’ 
The first showed a house being built by hand 
in the old fashioned way, with old fashioned 
tools; while the second showed the lumber cut 
and fashioned by machinery—every piece as 
true as a die, and construction made both easier 
and quicker. 

Among the other lumber and building mate- 
rial firms that took part in the industrial parade 
were the Sunset Paint Co. and the Whiting- 
Meade Lumber Co. 


FINDS WHITE PINE ENDURES 


Drs MoINEs, Iowa, Sept. 28.—An interest- 
ing and striking illustration of the longevity 
of white pine lumber and of the changes that 
have occurred since the early days of lumber- 
ing in the white pine forests of the North, was 
given here recently when the Jewett Lumber 
Co. tore down its warehouse and sheds that 
had been built thirty-nine years before. The 
barn boards used in the construction of these 
buildings were of white pine, and Mr. Jewett 
says that according to his best recollection the 
boards cost about $12 a thousand feet at the 
time the buildings were erected. The boards 
were sold after being taken out of the old build- 
ings for $35 a thousand. 
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Legality of Methods Used in Reporting Market 


Asserted by Brief of Open Competition Plan 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—The brief of 
L. C. Boyle and G. Carroll Todd, attorneys for 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in the ‘‘Open Competition Plan’’ case, 
was filed Saturday in the United States Su- 
preme Court, where the proceeding is pending 
on appeal from the decision of the late Judge 
McCall, who enjoined the further operation of 
the plan or the circulation of the regular re- 
ports covering stocks on hand, sales and pro- 
duction. 

The appellants’ brief strongly urges the 
highest tribunal to reverse the decree of the 
Federal district court with directions to dis- 
miss the bill filed in Memphis on behalf of the 
United States Government by C. B. Ames, as- 
sistant to the attorney general. 

This case is docketed in the Supreme Court 
as No. 369; American Column & Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. United States of America. It is 
scheduled to come up for argument at the out- 
set of the fall term, probably on Oct. 11, hav- 
ing been expedited by agreement. 

The brief filed on behalf of the hardwood 
lumbermen is in two parts. Part 1 comprises 
a statement of the case and argument of 
counsel. Part 2 is a large volume containing 
the evidence submitted by the Government and 
by the lumbermen. 

The appellants’ brief sets forth the Govern- 
ment’s bill and the lumbermen’s answer, de- 
seribing in detail the Open Competition Plan, 
denying that the rise in hardwood lumber prices 
was due to any other than natural causes, and 
asserting that they were within their lawful 
rights in associating themselves together for 
the purpose of furnishing each other with ac- 
curate information of the basie facts of the 
industry in order that they might do business 
intelligently. 


Set Forth Assignment of Errors 


_ The decision of Judge McCall is then re- 
viewed. The following assignment of errors 
on the part of the district court is set forth: 


1. The district court erred in not dismissing 
the bill of complaint for want of equity. 

2. It erred in granting an injunction as prayed 
in the bill. . 

3. It erred in granting any of the relief prayed 
in the bill. 

4. It erred in finding that the defendants or 
any of them, thru the so called “Open Competition 
Plan” described in the record, or otherwise, en- 
tered into a combination to suppress competition 


among fhemselves in fixing prices for hardwood 
lumber. 


5. It erred in finding that the defendants, or 
any of them, thru the so called “Open Competition 
Plan’’ described in the record. or otherwise, en- 
tered into a combination to enhance prices for 
hardwood lumber. 


6. It erred in finding that the defendants. or 
any of them, thru the so called “Open. Competition 
Plan” described in the record, or otherwise, en- 
tered into a combination to limit or curtail pro- 
duction of hardwood lumber. 


7. It erred in prohibiting completely and ab- 
solutely the compilation and distribution by and 
among the defendants of the monthly “Stock Re- 
ports,” the monthly “Production Reports” and the 
weekly “Sales Reports,” described in the record, 
showing respectively the stocks on hand, the rate 
of rae and the past sales and prices of 
each, 


8. In prohibiting at all the compilation and 
distribution by and among the defendants of in- 
formation bearing on the state of the industry in 
which they are engaged, such as the statistics 
contained in the before mentioned “Stock Re- 
ports,” “Production Reports” and “Sales Reports,” 
the district court erred in refusing so to limit its 
decree in this respect as to prohibit the compila- 
tion and distribution of such reports only when 
done as a means of carrying out the combination 
to suppress competition or curtail production or 
enhance prices alleged in the bill of complaint, or 
any similar combination. 

9. %It erred in enjoining the defendants com- 
pletely and absolutely from discussing prices which 
have been charged or which are to be charged 
and enjoining them completely and absolutely 


from exchanging predictions as to prices, and in 
not limiting its injunction in these respects to such 
discussions or predictions as to prices as are en- 
gaged in as a means of carrying out the combina- 
tion to suppress competition or curtail production 
or enhance prices alleged in the bill of complaint, 
or any similar combination. 

10. It erred in framing the injunctive pro- 
visions in subdivisions (c), (d), (e), (f) and (g) 
of paragraph “First” of the decree in such vague 
and general terms as not to inform the defend- 
ants with that reasonable degree of certainty 
which the law requires of the things they are com- 
manded to do or not to do. 

11. It erred in awarding costs against the de- 
fendants and execution therefor. 


Hold Exchange of Information Is Lawful 


Attention is called to the fact that the lum- 
bermen filed a petition for a stay, pending 
appeal, of that part of the decree which pro- 
hibits the circulation of monthly and weekly 
association reports, counsel contending that 
‘¢there was no warrant of law for prohibiting 
such reports absolutely, as the decree does, but 
only as means of carrying out the conspiracy.’’ 

In their argument counsel contend that ‘‘ the 
evidence fails to establish that the defendants 
conspired to maintain or enhance the price of 
hardwood lumber by substituting agreements 
as to prices in place of competition or by eur- 
tailing production.’’ 

The evidence relied upon by the Government 
to establish its charge is then reviewed. Dis- 
cussing the ‘‘Stock Reports,’’ attention is 
ealled to the finding of the circuit court in the 
United States vs. the Reading Co., where the 
interchange of similar information by the pro- 
ducers and earriers of anthracite coal was of- 
fered as evidence of an agreement to suppress 
competition. The court held that in the ab- 
sence of any direct proof it was a violent as- 
sumption to say that the mere existence of 
such statistics in monthly reports indicated 
that there must have been an illegal combina- 
tion to maintain rates of freight or prices of 
coal. 

Tell True Cause of Rise in Prices 

Speaking of the rise in prices of hardwood 
lumber, counsel for the lumbermen say: 

The marked rise in the prices of hardwood lum- 
ber which occurred in the latter half of 1919 and 
the early months of 1920, while defendants were 
associated in this interchange of reports of stocks 
on hand and past sales and prices, is on its face 
the most serious aspect of the case. 

The record shows, however, that the rise in 
prices during this period was brought about by 
natural causes, as follows: First, by low stocks 
due to enforced inactivity of the sawmills during 
the war; second, by the final breaking loose in 
extraordinary volume of the pentup demand which 
had accumulated during the war when the indus- 
tries using hardwood lumber were under govern- 
mental restriction, and during the period of hesi- 
tation which followed the armistice; and, third, 
by reduced production due principally to abnormal 
rainfall in a large part of the hardwood section 
of the southern and southwestern States. 

The result of this conjunction of causes was 
literally a frenzied market, in which the buyers 
bid against each other and in which the sellers 
were able to obtain whatever prices they were 
pleased to ask. 

The evidence to this effect was simply all one 
way. 

Testimony of Hardwood Buyers Introduced 

The testimony of Harold E. Everley, who 
made an impartial investigation into the causes 
of the high prices of hardwood lumber for the 
National Council of Furniture Manufacturers, 
is set forth in support of counsel’s contention 
as a statement of facts by a disinterested wit- 
ness. 

The evidence given by other witnesses who 
are large buyers of hardwood lumber is like- 
wise introduced, as ‘‘the informed statements 
of those who had to pay the high prices and 
whose interest it was, therefore, to expose any 
artificial cause for such prices, had there been 
any.’’ 

Reference is likewise made to the testimony 
of member and nonmember manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber, as well as buyers and users, 
all to the same effect. 


The report of the Forest Service in response 
to the Capper resolution is then quoted to show 
conditions in the industry at the close of the 
war, showing depleted stocks of lumber, re- 
tarded construction and curtailed consumption 
by wood using industries. - 

No Agreement as to Curtailing Output 

Discussing market condition reports, the 
brief, among other things, contends that ‘‘it is 
fanciful to suppose that these defendants, con- 
trolling less than a third of the output, would 
agree to curtail their production when the un- 
disputed evidence is that there was a demand 
for full production at high prices. It is still 
more fanciful to suppose that there could 
have been any such agreement when there was 
the greatest disparity in the rate of produc- 
tion of the parties, some producing to the 
limit of their capacity, others at less than half, 
owing to varying conditions of weather ete., 
and when this situation was regularly dis- 
closed thru the monthly ‘Production Reports,’ 
and no protest was heard from the low produc- 
ing members. ’’ 

Part 1 of the brief includes an exhibit in 
tabular form showing wide variation of prices 
during the period of the alleged conspiracy, 
and a second exhibit showing the disparity in 
the rate of production. 

Attention is called to the 
monthly group meetings, set 
record. Counsel state: 

Inspection of the minutes will make it plain 
that nothing was said at these meetings even 
approaching an agreement not to compete as to 
prices or to curtail production. Such references 
to prices or production as occurred were expres 
sions of opinion by individuals such as are bound 
to occur unless men engaged in the same industry 
are forbidden to meet at all. 


No Agreements to Restrict Competition 


The ‘‘Market Letters’’ sent out by F. R. 
Gadd, manager of statistics, are diseussed in 
some detail. 

After stating that these letters discussed a 
wide range of subjects, the brief calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government extracted 
here and there from seventeen of the letters 
statements which it says are admissions by the 
common agent of the defendants that they 
were engaged in a conspiracy to substitute 
agreements as to prices in place of competition 
and to curtail production. 

That members of the Open Competition Plan 
had no such purpose is strongly maintained. 
It is shown, for example, that fifty witnesses 
made specific and circumstantial denials under 
oath that they ever had attempted ‘‘to have 
any agreements or understandings with each 
other as to prices or production, but that on 
the contrary they produced to their utmost and 
fixed their prices according to their own inde- 
pendent judgments. ’’ 

If any such agreements or understandings 
existed, these witnesses were bound to know it, 
counsel contend. ‘‘ Moreover, their credibility 
was not impeached or questioned,’’ and ‘‘ their 
denials, therefore, are entitled to the most seri- 
ous consideration. ’’ 

Tried to Prevent Inflated Prices 

It is contended, further, that the absence of 

any such purpose is shown 


By the fact that at the very time when the 
members of the Plan are supposed to have been 
parties to agreements not to compete and to cur- 
tail production as a means of enhancing prices. 
leaders among them were attempting to hold prices 
down. Thus the defendant Ritter, in codperation 
with the defendants Stark and Mayhew, was en- 
gaged in conference with members of the cabinet 
and other officers of the Government from Janu 
ary. to May, 1919, in an endeavor to procure gov- 
ernmental sanction for a plan to reduce the prices 
of basic commodities, including lumber. The ef- 
forts of Mr. Ritter, Mr. Stark and Mr. Mayhew 
in this regard were known, moreover, to their 
associates. 

Thus at a group meeting held at Cincinnati on 
Feb. 11, 1919, a member stated: 

“The prices of all basic commodities must come 
down to some proportional basis as in normal 
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times—with prices on every kind of level business 
can not go ahead. Mr. Ritter has conceived the 
plan of a committee to operate in connection with 
the Government, this committee to be empowered 
to call industry together and endeavor to impress 
upon them the necessity of a general reduction 
in prices—correlated prices in all industries so that 
they will be as in normal times.’”’ 


No Agreement to Follow Recommendations 


Other convincing illustrations are set forth. 

Even construing certain of Mr. Gadd’s state- 
ments as ‘‘recommendations’’ to maintain 
prices or to curtail production, or as ‘‘argu- 
ments’’ for higher prices, counsel contend that 
this ‘‘does not make out a conspiracy without 
some evidence that the parties promised each 
other to act in accordance with such recom- 
mendations or arguments.’’ 

In this connection reference is made to 
United States vs. Webster, a case under the 
Sherman Act in the United States district court 
for the southern district of New York, Febru- 
ary, 1919, in which Judge Hand charged a 
jury that certain resolutions of a trade asso- 
ciation must be something ‘‘more than mere 
recommendations’’ to maintain prices in order 
to constitute evidence of a conspiracy. 


Had Not Power to Boost Prices 


Continuing, counsel for the lumbermen con- 
tend that ‘‘it has not been shown that the 
alleged combination had the power to bring 
about the enhancement of prices charged 
against it.’? 

Reference is here made to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Steel case, in which 





it held that it was not shown that the com- 
bination had the power to achieve its object: 
namely, monopoly and control of prices. There- 
fore, the court held that the combination did 
not violate the Sherman Act, altho the Su- 
preme Court adopted the finding of the two 
judges in the lower court that the combination 
was organized for that illegal purpose. 

The lawful character of the stock, production 
and sales reports is maintained, and it is de- 
clared that this proposition presents the most 
vital question in this ease, ‘‘since the injunc- 
tion against these reports constitutes the 
‘heart’ of the decree.’’ 

From the start in March, 1917, it is pointed 
out, copies of all of the reports have been 
filed with the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of Justice and the Forest Service, 
copies also being sent to trade reviews such as 
Babson’s, Brookmire’s, Dun’s and _ Brad- 
street ’s. 


Knowledge of Market Is Not Illegal 


Numerous quotations are given from the evi- 
dence presented to Judge McCall, backed up 
by citations to various court decisions covering 
similar reports. After reviewing this feature 
of the case and quoting various witnesses, 
counsel state: 

They did not hope or desire to prevent the 
movement of prices up or down in accordance with 
the law of supply and demand. 

They did hope, however, by being informed, to 
be able to obtain for their lumber what those 
conditions determined it to be worth at a given 
time. That might be more at one time and less 
at another than they would have got had they 





made their sales blindly, in the old way. But, of 
cou the parties calculated that on the whole 
they would profit by having accurate knowledge 
of market conditions to guide them e 
conduct of their business. There is no question 
about that. 

We dispute the proposition, however, that_be- 
cause accurate knowledge of market conditions 
may enable producers at times to realize higher 
prices it is therefore unlawful to associate for 
the purpose of obtaining such knowledge. 

There is a vital difference between an agree- 
ment or association which has for its direct and 
immediate object the suppression of competition 
or the raising of prices and one whose direct and 
immediate object is legitimate but which indirectly 
might result in higher prices. 

Thus it is a common thing for producers of an 
article to associate for the purpose of enlarging 
the demand for it by advertising or otherwise 
making known new uses to which it can be put. 
No one questions the legality of such an associa- 
tion, since its direct and immediate object, namely, 
enlargement of demand, is legitimate, altho ex- 
pectation of higher prices in consequence of the 
greater demand was in the thoughts of the parties. 

The Government may say that it has not 
charged that the interchange by defendants of 
reports as to stocks on hand, rate of production 
and past sales and prices is of itself an unlawful 
act, but only that it is unlawful as part of the al- ~ 
leged conspiracy to enhance prices. That is true. 
It is also significant, as an indication that the 
Government is at least doubtful on this point. 

The Government must now take a position on 
this question, however, as the injunction which 
it has obtained prohibits the defendants from ex- 
changing with each other reports as to stocks on 
hand, rate of production and past sales and prices, 
not only when done for the purpose of or as a 
means of carrying out the conspiracy to enhance 
prices alleged in the bill, or any similar conspir- 
acy, but prohibits the making of any such reports 
under any circumstances, absolutely and forever. 
In order to support the injunction in that sweep- 
ing form the vernment must assert and esta 


lish that the compilation and distribution of these 
reports was of itself an unlawful act. 











TO ACT ON DEMURRAGE SCALE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28.—The National 
Industrial Traffic League will hold a special 
meeting at Louisville, Ky., Thursday, to pass 
upon the acceptance of the new demurrage scale 
worked out by a committee of the league and a 
committee of the railroad executives which con- 
ferred in New York last week. 

The New York meeting grew out of the sus- 
pension of the tariff providing for a $10 daily 
penalty for the detention of open top cars or 
ears loaded with coal or coke after the expira- 
tion of the free time. It was decided to con- 
sider this question along with general demur- 
rage rates. It is announced that the committees 
agreed upon the following increased demurrage 
rates on open top cars and cars loaded with 
coal or coke: 

$3 a day for the first four days after free time. 

$6 a day for the next three days. 

$10 a day thereafter. 


It was further agreed that there shall be no 
further penalty on reconsigned cars of coal and 
coke. The new schedule is to become effective 
Oct. 15 and to continue six months, when the 
general question will be taken up again. 

It was agreed also that there shall be no in- 
crease in general demurrage rates on equipment 
at this time, but committees will be appointed 
by the league and the railroads to which cases 
of detention of equipment will be reported. 

The expectation is that the league at its 
Louisville meeting will ratify the action of its 
committee. 





HOLDS LUMBER RATES UNREASONABLE 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Sept 27.—The Cairo 
Association of Commerce has won a favorable 
decision in Docket No. 10,972 before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 2, 
holding that the rates on lumber in carloads 
from certain points in Tennessee on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway to Cairo, 
Il, are unreasonable. 

Commissioner Woolley handed down the 
opinion of the commission, Commissioners Clark 
and Daniels concurring with him as members 
of Division 2. 

The complaint attacked the reasonableness of 
rates to Cairo from all points on defendant’s 
line in Kentucky and Tennessee, but Commis- 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


sioner Woolley states that little if any evidence 
was submitted regarding the rates from points 
east of Nashville. 

The Cairo association submitted a scale of 
suggested rates which it contended would be 
reasonable to Cairo. The points of origin spe- 
cified are all west of Nashville, and in fact 
west of the Tennessee River. Some of the 
suggested rates are the same to Cairo as to 
Paducah, in some instances lower to Cairo by 
% cent to 244 cents per hundred pounds, and 
in other instances higher to Cairo. 

This suggested scale of rates was not ap- 
roved by the commission, which, however, 
‘ound that the rates to Cairo are substantially 

higher than those to Paducah. 

‘*The shorter distances to Cairo and to 
Paducah from points on defendant’s Paducah 
branch and from points on its line between 
Hollow Rock jJunction and Hickman,’’ the 
opinion says, ‘‘would appear to justify a 
greater spread in the rates than is reasonable 
for longer distances, and we do not feel justi- 
fied upon this record in condemning the pres- 
ent adjustment from these points.’’ 

The interested carriers are required to file 
tariffs naming new rates on or before Dec. 21. 





OBJECTS TO EXAMINER’S REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28.—Counsel for 
the Whitewater Lumber Co. today filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a brief in 
Docket No. 10,083, stating exceptions to the 
findings of Examiner J. Edgar Smith as set 
forth in his tentative report. Counsel held that 
the examiner erred: 

1—In failing to find that there are no new facts 
or different conditions disclosed by the present rec- 
ord that were not before the commission at the 
time of its original decision herein. 

2—In reversing the decision of the majority of 
the commission heretofore entered herein, without 
any new facts or conditions different than shown 
in said previous report. 

38—In ignoring the requirement of Section 15 
laying the burden upon defendants of justifying 
the reasonableness and propriety of rates increased 
after Jan. 1, 1910, i 

4—-In failing to find that the defendants did not 
justify the reasonableness of the increased rates 
on lumber from Autaugaville to destinations in- 
volved in this case. 





5—In ignoring many material facts appearing 
of record, including various facts referred to in the 
commission’s previous decision herein but ignored 
by the examiner. 

6—lIn stating a false issue in the case, “What 
differential, if any, is an independent short line en- 
titled to charge over the rates from its junction 
point with a trunk line carrier?” Then upon an 
erroneous answer to this theoretical proposition 
basing a conclusion unfavorable to complainant. 

7—In using the fact that the order in the Me 
Gowan-Foshee Lumber Co. case has expired as an 
excuse for repudiating that decision by the com- 
mission as a precedent in this matter. 

8—In holding that the record does not disclose 
any pecuniary damage suffered by the complainant ; 
that the complainant’s losses are due to labor con- 
ditions and the car supply, and in failing therefore 
to recommend an order of reparation to the com- 
plainant in conformity with the previous decision 
of the commission. 





MAKES REPARATION ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order direct- 
ing the Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. and 
connecting lines to pay to the Nebraska Bridge 
Supply & Lumber Co. $679.16 reparation, with in- 
terest, on shipments of cedar logs from points in 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia to Atlanta. 

Another order directs the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and connecting lines to pay to the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Co. $169.66 reparation, 
with interest, on account of unreasonable rates 
on canvas slats shipped from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Peoria and East Moline, Il. 

Upward of $700 reparation is awarded the Kala- 
mazoo Tank & Silo Co. on account of unreason- 
able rates charged by the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town railroad and connections for the transporta- 
tion of numerous less than carload shipments of 
silo staves and rafters from Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
interstate destinations. 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico railroad and 
connections are directed to pay the St. Bernard 
Cypress Co. $177.68 reparation, and to pay the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. $205.30 reparation on 
shipments of cypress from New Orleans to Violet, 
Phoenix and Pointe-a-la-Hache, La. 

In Docket No. 10,426 the commission has di- 
rected the Gould Southwestern railway and con- 
nections to pay Steve Chop $481.67 reparation on 
twenty-four carloads of staves. 

The Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line 
are directed to pay the Elm City Lumber Co. 
$230 reparation on account of unlawfully assessed 
demurrage charges on three carloads of lumber 
shipped from Parrotts, 8S. C., to Petersburg, Va. | 
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DEVELOPMENT IN MEXICO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—The Mexican 
Government has placed orders for 300 locomotives 
and, 6,000 cars, according to Salvador Alvarado, 
minister of finance, who has returned to Mexico 
City after a visit to this country, where he dis- 
cussed Mexican finances, railroads and other ques- 
tions with American bankers and business men. 


Sr. Alvarado also announced in Mexico City that 
a plant for the manufacture of railroad rolling 


stock would soon be established in Mexico and 
that representatives of the company which is to 
build this plant will soon arrive in Mexico City 
to sign contracts, the details of which have been 
agreed upon. 

A physical and financial examination of Mexican 
railroads is soon to be made with a view to thoro 
reorganization, Sr. Alvarado said. 

Another announcement made was that the Mexi- 
can Government will shortly have put into service 
on the Gulf and Pacific coasts twenty-five steam- 


ers capable of developing a speed of eighteen 
knots an hour. The ships will be operated by the 
Mexican Navigation Co., the federal government 
holding 51 percent of the capital stock, and they 
will be paid for on instalments. 

The minister said that the financial situation 
of Mexico is about to be definitely settled, and 
that “the problems of the external debt, the oil 
question, the reorganization of the railways and 
the new banking law are things about to be con- 
verted into realities.” 





NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


BUILDING LOANS HELD ESSENTIAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept 27.—Gov. Hard- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board, in an opin- 
ion made public today, holds that bank loans 
for building operations are ‘‘essential’’ and 
says no restrictions are put on them under the 
credit policy of the board. 

The opinion is in reply to inquiries from the 
lumber industry. 

‘While the Federal Reserve Board has 
pointed out the necessity for the exercise of 
more discriminating judgment by banks gen- 
erally in granting accommodations, it has re- 
peatedly stated that care should be taken to 
do nothing to interfere with essential produc- 
tion,’’ says Gov. Harding. 

‘‘The board has never undertaken to define 
what in its opinion might be regarded as es- 
sential or nonessential loans. It has stated that 
this ie a matter properly left to the judgment 
of the individual banks. There can be no 
question that the production and distribution 
of the basic necessities of life, such as food, 
fuel and clothing, are essential, and it is obvi- 
ous that shelter also is a fundamental neces- 
sity. The Federal Reserve Board does not feel 
that it can be justly charged with responsibility 
for any restrictions of credit to the building 
industry.’’ 

Gov. Harding added that builders should 
now have no difficulty in securing necessary 
short-time loans at their banks to finance 
operations. 

Referring to the rigid provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, limiting the rediscount trans- 
actions of the reserve banks, Gov. Harding 
stressed the point that reserve banks are not 
allowed to make direct loans to borrowers. 

Continuing, the opinion says: 

The Federal Reserve banks, therefore, clearly 


have no power to finance building operations in the 
sense that a savings bank or insurance company 
ean finance such operations by taking a mortgage 
extending over a term of years; but when a build- 
ing operation is properly financed in advance by 
contract with some responsible individual, firm, or 
corporation to furnish money at various stages of 
the construction, a reputable owner or contractor 
ought to have no difficulty in getting short-time 
accommodations at his bank for payroll purposes 
or for current purchases of material. Notes given 
under these conditions maturing within ninety 
days and otherwise conforming to the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act are eligible for dis- 
count at a Federal Reserve bank when offered by 
a member bank with its indorsement. 





RESERVE BULLETIN ON LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27—The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for September, released today, 
under the caption ‘‘Business, Industry and 
Finance, August, 1920,’’ has the following to 
say about lumber and building material: 

In lumber and building material the situation 
is also variable. In some districts the expecta- 
tion that heavy buying would develop in anticipa- 
tion of higher freight rates has been disappointed. 
Stocks are small in numerous quarters. In dis- 
trict No. 6 (Atlanta) the lumber market is still 
dominated by the transportation situation. Cur- 
tailment of production is becoming more general, 
but apart from a continuous scarcity of cars the 
immediate outlook is satisfactory. In the middle 
West high costs of lumber, millwork, and other 
materials have seriously retarded building. In 
district No. 10 (Kansas City) lumber and ma- 
terial markets have been inactive, with lowered 
demand due to unsatisfactory distribution. In 
New England, district No. 1 (Boston), dwelling 
house construction is still backward, partly due 
to the increased cost of material and labor. On 
the Pacific coast, district No. 12 (San Francisco), 
ear shortage restricts lumbering operations and 
20 percent of the mills are closed, while those that 


“are running are operating at only T75-percent 


capacity. For the last four weeks in July re 
ports from 122 mills operating on Douglas fir show 
production 31 percent below normal as compared 
with 7.5 percent during the preceding four weeks. 
Unshipped orders amounted to 330,000,000 feet 
as compared with 343,000,000 feet. Building, 
however, is active. In district No. 9 (Minnea- 
polis) lumber cut and shipped by producers in- 
creased about 50 percent during the month. While 
average orders on hand by southern pine producers 
decreased from 502,927,000 feet for July 9 to 
389,850,000 feet for July 30, production during 
the same period shows an increase, the average 
figure for the week ending July 36 being 468,- 
983,000 feet, which is about 75 percent of normal. 


~ 


URGE WOMEN AS WOODWORKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—Vocational 
training for women and girls in machine shops 
where light parts are made, in wood product fac- 
tories where assembling and finishing are import- 
ant processes, in optical and instrument factories 
and in sheet metal shops is strongly advocated 
by Mary Anderson, director of the women’s bureau 
of the Department of Labor, in a report made 
public, today. The report is entitled “Industrial 
Opportunities and Training for Women and 
Girls.” 

At present women are employed in these trades 
in Ohio, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Mli- 
nois, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Wisconsin, but few of the vocational train- 
ing facilities of those States for such occupations 
are being used by women. This is due either to 
women not being admitted to the vocational 
schools, or not being encouraged to attend. 

The women’s bureau urges organized cam- 
paigns to arouse communities and employers, as 
well as the women and girls, to the need of such 
training. 

The report is published as the result of a sur- 
vey of industrial training schools, public and semi- 
public, in which women were enrolled thruout the 
country. 








WILL INVESTIGATE BUILDING TROUBLES 


At a meeting held in Chicago, on Monday of 
this week, representatives of various branches 
of the building industry laid plans for making 
a comprehensive survey and study of conditions 
with a view to determining what steps are nec- 
essary to stimulate building and bring about 
normal conditions in the building industry. 

After considerable discussion the following 
committee was appointed to draft a program: 
R. D. Kohn, of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, New York City; J. H. Donlin, president 
building trades department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; F. C. Shanahan, engineer, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; R. C. Marshall, jr., en- 
gineer, Washington, D. C.; L. K. Comstock, en- 
gineer, New York City; Morris Knowles, 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. J. Russell, archi- 
tect, St. Louis, Mo.; J. R. Wiggins, general con- 
tractor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wharton Clay, com- 
missioner Associated Metal Lath Manufactur- 
ers. The meeting then adjourned to await the 
committee ’s report in the afternoon. ' 

In its report to the meeting the committee 
recommended a reaffirmation of the following 
resolution, which was adopted at a similar meet- 
ing held at Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 6: 

WHEREAS, The history of all civilization links 
Periods of prosperity with those of great building 
and construction activity ; and 

WHEREAS, The building and construction indus- 
try is now facing difficulties which are seriously 
retarding national progress; and 

WHEREAS, This condition is not for the best 
public interest, because of unemployment, congested 
habitation and insufficient facilities ; and 


WHEREAS, It is believed that the solution of 
problems locally or from the standpoint of atiy 
single element without the concurrence of counsel 
of the other elements can not remedy the chaotic 
conditions now existent; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a thoro study be made of the 
relations of the various elements and industries 
which enter into building and construction activi- 
ties; that a congress be called to provide ways 
and means of conducting such a study to the end 
that the various factors which have retarded 
necessary building and construction may be elim- 
inated ; and that a national building and construc- 
tion congress be permanently established to give 
continuity to the nationally beneficial objects 
which gave it birth. 

Other resolutions proposed that this congress 
be called’as soon as possible after June 1, 1921, 
in order to bring together all the elements of 
the building industry and to devise and adopt a 
program for improving the service performed 
for the public; that an executive committee be 
appointed, consisting of two members from each 
branch of the industry with two bankers added; 
that a steering committee be appointed at this 
meeting to take steps to carry out the work 
provided for in the previous resolution; and that 
a fund be raised to take care of this preliminary 
work in advance of the calling of the congress, 


The resolutions were adopted and in a few 
minutes a preliminary fund of $3,000 was 
raised. The chairman of the meeting, R. D. 
Kohn, then appointed the following steering 
committee, in conformity with the resolution: 
T. R. Preece, Indianapolis, Ind., vice president 





International Union of Bricklayers, Masons & 

lasterers; Morris Knowles, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
representing engineers; Wharton Clay, Chicago, 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers; L. K. 
Comstock, New York City, representing subcon- 
tractors; R. C. Marshall, New York City, rep- 
resenting the Associated General Contractors; 
and R. D. Kohn, New York City, representing 
the American Institute of Architects. 


Considerable discussion followed the appoint- 
ment of the committee, the consensus being that 
something should be done to better conditions ~ 
at once; and that matters should not be allowed 
to rest until next June. It was explained, how- 
ever, by the,chairman and other members of the 
committee that work would be begun at once, 
and that it was understood that the committee 
was authorized to start publicity calculated to 
convince the public that conditions now are ripe 
for construction work. Materials have been 
reduced in price, labor is plentiful and the 
money market is easing up. 

The meeting then adjourned subject to the 
eall of the committee. 





Due To the influx of country people to the 
great industrial centers of Japan, where they 
live in congested quarters and often under the 
most insanitary conditions, tuberculosis in that 
country is on the increase. The latest reports 
show a total of over 1,000,000 afflicted with 
the disease, out of a population of about 77,- 
000,000. 
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Conference on Standardization of Lumber Sizes 
and Moldings Discusses Proposed Specifications 


A conference between lumber manufacturers 
and retail dealers, or their association secre- 
taries, representatives of millwork concerns, 
architects and others, was held in the Congress 
Hotel last Tuesday and Wednesday on the im- 
portant subject of standardization of lumber 
sizes and of moldings. The announcement some 
weeks ago that the conference was to be held 
created much interest both in the lumber and 
construction fields, and when the sessions opened 
many of the major lumber associations in the 
country were well represented, as well as sev- 
eral other organizations more or less directly 
connected with the lumber industry. This con- 
ference was not called to take final action on 
the standardization question, but merely to re- 
view and discuss recommendations formulated 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the sessions were 
held, with a view to putting a more complete 
and harmonious plan before the lumber indus- 
try at large later. 


The conference on standardization of lumber 
sizes opened at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
with J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., sec- 
retary of the Southwestern’ Lumbermen’s ‘Asso- 
ciation, presiding. The opening remarks were 
made by Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who cautioned the conference thruout 
the discussions to keep in mind the fundamental 
condition and economic tendencies of the lum- 
ber industry. 

Mr. Moorehead then pointed out the great 
importance of the matter which lay before the 
conference. He said that the lumber retailer 
is continuously being made the target of con- 
sumers’ criticisms regarding sizes, and that a 
decision on that subject that would please the 
eustomers should be reached, if possible. One 
of the retailer’s greatest troubles originates in 
the multiplicity in the sizes used by the differ- 
ent manufacturing associations. Southern pine 
comes in one size, and the same thing in Douglas 
fir in another. The inability to match what has 
been sold before is a great handicap to business, 
he had found; whereas it should be that lumber 
of whatever species should be cut in specific 
sizes which can be matched any time. 

Mr. Moorehead then introduced C. E. Paul, 
chief of the engineering bureau of the National 
association, under whose direction the proposed 
standard sizes had been drawn up. There had 
previously been circulated a booklet, a table in 
which enumerated all the thicknesses and widths 
for standard items used by the various manu- 
facturers’ associations members of the National 
organization, together with the recommended 
sizes, based on air dry stock with maximum of 
20 percent moisture. Mr. Paul explained that 
the need for action in the matter of standardized 
sizes was made plain at the general conference 
on grading held in Chicago June 30, 1919. At 
that time his bureau had been instructed to pre- 
pare specifieations and a general plan for stand- 
ardization which would satisfy the demands of 
the consumers without creating a general dis- 
turbance in the industry. 


Associations’ Attitudes 


Mr. Moorehead called on the representatives 
of the various associations for expressions of 
the attitude of their respective organizations re- 
garding the desirability of standardization at 
this time, to ascertain whether there had been 
any change in opinion since the 1919 conference 
referred to by Mr. Paul. J. W. Martin, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longville, La., chairman 
of the grading rules committee of the Southern 
Pine Association, said that while some members 
of that association did not approve of certain 
items on the list formulated by the National as- 
sociation, apparently due to some misunderstand- 
ing, he thought the whole grading rules commit- 
tee unqualifiedly approved the recommendations. 
J. F. Wilson, of the Northern Pine Association, 
said that standardization undoubtedly was a 


good thing, but that on account of peculiar 
manufacturing conditions the northern pine 
manufacturers could not in several cases change 
from their present standard of sizes. O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; H. W. Sinnock, secretary-manager of the 
California Redwood Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.; J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
H. D. Gould, of the H. D. Gould Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y., and president of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York; R. D. Mundell, secretary of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, 
Colo.; C. D. Root, secretary of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, Crown 
Point, Ind.; Adolph Pfund, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; W. H. Barney, president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Albion, Mich.; and several other lumber asso- 
ciation representatives all spoke in favor of 
standardization along the lines recommended 
by the National association. The secretaries 
of the retail associations said that their mem- 
berships were specially eager for the changes 
inasmuch as they would not only reduce all 
woods to one standard of sizes but would also 
eliminate a great many sizes that the retailers 
now are called upon to handle. 


Present and Recommended Sizes 


L. P. Keith, of the engineering bureau of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who was largely responsible for, the compilation 
of the data on which the association’s recom- 
mendations were based, then explained the table 
of present and recommended sizes. 


The discussions that followed were featured 
by the harmony and spirit of codperation be- 
tween the manufacturers and retailers which 
prevailed, the former taking all due cogni- 
zance of requirements of the retailers, and 
they in turn being in complete sympathy with 
the manufacturers’ need for the most eco- 
nomical manufacture possible. Mr. Martin, 
who is an authority on manufacturing, gave 
many sidelights on manufacturing methods 
and requirements which enabled the confer- 
ence to proceed in the right direction, and E. 
S. Hall, a prominent Chicago architect, who 
acted as the representative of the American 
Institute of Architects, was often called upon 
to give the views of the architects on various 
questions. One thing that Mr. Hall espe- 
cially stressed was that cutting lumber thin 
does not mean a reduction in the amount used. 
That is, where lumber is thin a greater num- 
ber of pieces must be used than where the 
thickness is greater in order to be sufficiently 
strong to bear the stresses. Also lumber used 
should be sufficiently thick to keep the nails 
used from breaking thru, which would mini- 
mize their holding power. The point of a nail 
is where it gets its principal holding power 
and this explains why the point should be 
solidly encased in the board. 


A number of amendments to the specifica- 
tions recommended by the engineering bu- 
reau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association were made, and the bureau will 
revise its recommendations accordingly and 
will then circulate them among the lumber 
manufacturers’ and retailers’ associations and 
others interested in the standardization move- 
ment and be made subject to their action. * 


Conference on Molding Standardization 


The Wednesday sessions were devoted to con- 
sidering the proposed standardization of mold- 
ings, with C. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-Mc- 
Creight Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., acting 
as chairman. R. G. Kimball, of the architec- 
tural and building service bureau of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 


is largely responsible for the selection of the 
recommended patterns, first read a report 
briefly sketching the history of the movement 
for standardizing moldings and of the prepara- 
tion of the present plans by the National asso 
ciation, with the codperation of various inter- 
ested organizations, especially the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association and the American In- 
stitute of Architects. Mr. McCreight thereupon 
read a letter from C. Howard Walker, a promi- 
nent Boston architect and professor of design in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
has made a special study of moldings and has 
taken a lively interest in the project of stand- 
ardizing patterns. His letter outlined some of 
the important things which must be kept in 
mind when considering molding construction; 
and these remarks were supplemented by those 
of E. 8S. Hall, who threw much light on the 
subject, as seen from the architect’s standpoint, 
and who during the course of the discussions 
made numerous constructive criticisms and 
suggestions. 

The architectural and building service bureau 
of the National association had prepared a set 
of blueprints of the suggested standard mold 
ings, some 220 in number, which were thoroly 
gone over by the conferees, who accepted a 
majority of the patterns with some changes in 
size to make them more economical in manu 
facture and better to meet the requirements of 
the retailers and the public. 


These recommended changes will be tabulated 
by the association and a new set of blueprints 
made based on them and sent to the various 
associations and others interested, with the in- 
vitation to criticise again and suggest any new 
changes that may be deemed advisable. The 
idea is to give the recommended patterns as 
much circulation as.possible before their adop- 
tion as standard, so that all points in and 
against their favor may be brought out before 
final action is taken on them. 





PRESS REPORTS ON CHICAGO PRICES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York City, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Press re 
ports apparently originating at Chicago regard- 
ing heavy reductions in prices of lumber have 
been very freely circulated in this market in 
connection with the so called general price re- 


duction wave. The wholesalers here are con 
siderably agitated because these reports have 
stopped some placing of orders on the theory 
that lower lumber prices will be effective and 
some wholesalers have had requests from cus- 
tomers to reduce the price on lumber now in 
transit or they threaten to cancel or refuse the 
lumber. 


[The price reductions in Chicago mentioned 
above evidently refer to the announcement 
made by the retail lumber dealers in Chicago 
this week showing a reduction in prices of 16 
percent to 30 percent as compared with retail 
lumber prices in Chicago in February of this 
year. The retail lumber dealers of Chicago 
made this announcement in order that the pub- 
lic might know the facts as to retail lumber 
prices and to indicate their willingness to do 
their part in stimulating home building and 
relieving the acute housing shortage in Chicago. 
—EDITOR.] 


SHOW RED GUM EXHIBIT AT FAIR 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—The American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has its 
attractive red gum exhibit on display at the 
Tristate Fair which began here Saturday. This 
consists largely of panel stock used for interior 
trim and of a piano and other musical instru- 
ments which show figured red gum at its best. 
The display is in charge of C. E. Van Camp, 
of the gum department of the association, and 
is attracting very favorable comment from the 
large throng of visitors to the fair. 
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Oct. 5-8—Atlantic Deeper Waterways’ Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. Be 


Oct. 6-9—Pacific Logging Congress, 
B. C. Annual, 


Oct. 7-8—National Association of Box Manufactur- 


Vancouver, 


ers, Commodore Hotel, New York City. Semi- 
annual. 
Oct. 7-8—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 


Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ethics Conference. 

Oct. 11-18—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Oct. 14—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 

October meeting. 

Oct. 19-21—Southern Logging Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La, nnual. 

Oct. 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. nnual. 

Oct. 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Charles- 
ton, 8S. C. Monthly. 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage 
America, Hotel 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual.” 

Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 


Second Trade 


Industries of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 
Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 


mont, W. Va. Annual, 





HOLD TRANSIT CAR MEETING 


On Tuesday of this week the officers and di- 
rectors of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association met in Chicago with-the transit 
ear committee of the association. All angles 
of the transit car situation were discussed and 
plans laid which are to be followed by the as- 
sociation in its fight to retain present reconsign- 
ment charges and otherwise to abolish the abuse 
of the transit car privilege. 





PROGRAM FOR ETHICS CONFERENCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 28.—Invitations to 
the trade ethics conference to be held at the 
Hotel Sinton, here, on Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 7 and 8, under the auspices of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association have brought re- 
sponses from wholesale and retail lumber deal- 
ers’ associations extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Definite acceptances have been 
received from the more important lumber or- 
ganizations and Secretary A. L. Behymer, of 
the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, is 
expecting the acceptance of several others be- 
fore the days set for the conference. It is prob- 
able that representatives from one or two manu- 
facturers’ associations also will attend. As 
each association will send two or more repre- 
sentatives, the meeting will be quite large. There 
are still a number of national State and local 
wholesale and retail associations to be heard 
from. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has been asked to send a speaker to ad- 
dress the conference on a subject of trade im- 
portance. J. H. Burton, of New York, president 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, is expected to make an address at one 
of the sessions. 

Among the topics to be taken up are the ques- 
tion of arbitration of trade disputes and differ- 
ences and particularly discussion of a plan for 
interassociation arbitration. At the Columbus 
conference this question was discussed and the 
value of the arbitration principle was agreed 
to and subsequent thereto several associationg 
adopted regulations making arbitration by their 
members compulsory. The importance of ar- 
ranging some plan for arbitration between as- 
sociations which will prove acceptable to all 
associations is to be a principal topic of the 
conference. 

Another subject of immediate interest is the 
question of the terms of sale. This matter was 








just touched upon at the Columbus conference 
but was not gone into thoroly because of the lack 


of time. Several retail associations have at- 
tempted to put into effect a uniform order blank 
and this particular matter and the form it 
should take are expected to be one of the most 
thoroly discussed questions before the confer- 
ence. 


The cancelation of orders is another topic near 
to the hearts of the lumbermen and the entire 
field as to the justice of cancelations, whether 
by manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers is to 
be gone into. 


Another trade question to be taken up is the 
matter of the legitimate field for selling by 
wholesalers and retailers. The question of to 
what class of contractors wholesalers may sell 
without invading the legitimate field of the re- 
tailer is to be given serious consideration. 


What constitutes a reasonable time for ship- 
ment is another topic on the program. The re- 
sponsibility of the commission man is a fur- 
ther topic. This latter will deal with the finan- 
cial and moral responsibility of the middleman 
if anything goes wrong with the shipment, and 
other phases of the business where the commis- 
sion man may try to shift responsibility to the 
mill or the retailer. 


All-day sessions are to be held both days and 
it is probable there will be an evening session 
on Thursday night. The final program is to be 
arranged just prior to the conference .so that 
provision will be made for late suggestions. The 
conference will be opened by W. L. Whitacre, 
of Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the trade ethics 
committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation. President Dwight Hinckley will wel- 
come the delegates to Cincinnati. 





DISCUSSES FREIGHT RATES 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 25.—At the whole- 


salers’ luncheon this week Charles B. Floyd — 


selected as chairman Roy A. Dailey, of the yard 
stock department of the L. F. Driver Lumber 
Co. Correspondence was received from the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association in a 
case placed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prove discrimination in the as- 
sessing of the $10 a day penalty on carloads 
of lumber. The possibility of relief from the 
present high freight rates was discussed, but no 
prospect of immediate readjustment was seen. 
There was a discussion of the general housing 
situation thruout the United States, and some 
light was developed in a showing for increased 
demand for building materials thru a report 
that the cement situation was clearing up. 
Chairman Dailey closed the meeting after an 
intimate round-table discussion of actual mar- 
ket conditions. 





SOUTHERN TRAFFIC -NOTES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 28.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that, 
with the codperation of Traffic Manager Her- 
ring, of the Kelsey Wheel Co., it has succeeded 
in securing an amendment to rough material 
tariffs applicable at all points on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley and the Illinois Central 
providing, effective Nov. 1, 1920, for net rates 
where the inbound movement consists of flitches 
and where the outbound movement consists of 
felloes, handles, poles, bent rims, rim strips 
planed but not bent, shafts, single and double 
trees, and spokes. 

The association also announces that the car- 
riers will have to absorb the tollage charge of 
15 cents per short ton assessed by the board 
of commissioners at the port of New Orleans 
on export and import traffic handled over the 
public docks. The tollage, it is emphasized, 
will not be absorbed in any case by the lines 
handling the traffic unless the revenue received 


is something more than the switehir; charge. 

The association states that a new bill of lad- 
ing will be established, effective Oct. 10. The 
new conditions omit the declaration that claims 
for loss or damage will be settled on the basis - 
of the value of the property at the time and 
place of shipment. It also sets forth that claims 
will remain alive two years and one day after 
the earrier has disallowed them. 





NATIONAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Aupany, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Steps which have 
an important bearing on the future of the cam- 
paign for fire protection of American forests 
were taken today at a conference of State for- 
esters and others interested in fire protection 
in the offices of the New York State conserva- 
tion commission. A permanent national com- 
mittee was decided upon, as a definite organiza- 
tion to campaign for a fire protection campaign, 
and an executive committee named to begin the 
preliminary work of forming the national as- 
sociation. 

The conference was attended by men from 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and the new organization will be known 
as the National Forest Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, with representatives from every part of 
the country to be chosen by the executive com- 
mittee. The executive committee, which will 
act for the new organization until another con- 
vention of broader representation can be called, 
is headed by George D. Pratt, commissioner of 
conservation of New York, with Harris A. Rey- 
nolds, of the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion, as secretary. Other members elected were 
Henry S. Graves, Washington; J. E. Rhodes, of 
Louisiana, and W. G. Cox, of Minnesota. 

The declaration of purpose of the new or- 
ganization is contained in the following state- 
ment: 

The general purpose of the organization is to 
effect adequate forest fire legislation. In this con- 
nection your committee adds two recommendations - 
$1,000,000 is the minimum amount to be asked for 
of Washington at this time (applying to approva) 
of the Forest Service recommendation of this ap- 
propriation) and any additional sums to be asked 
for are left to the decision of the executive com- 
mittee. The committee may join forces with such 
other organizations and movements as in its judg- 
ment will best secure the passage of forest fire 
legislation. 


In a broad way, the purpose of this new or- 
ganization, now in skeleton form, is to unite un- 
der one banner representatives of all organiza- 
tions now active in fighting for better fire pro- 
tective legislation, and to form a meeting ground 
for all interests which wish to uphold the cam- 
paign of the Forest Service for better work along 
these lines in State and national forests. 





TIMBER COMMITTEE TO MEET 


Chester J. Hogue, manager of the New York 
office of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
has called an important meeting of subcommittee 
No. 3 of committee D-7 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The call has been issued fol- 
lowing a request Aug. 5 of Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, and the meeting will be held in Chicago 
at 2 p. m., Tuesday, Oct. 5, at the office of C. E. 
Paul, chief of the engineering bureau of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 750 Mc- 
Cormick Building. Since a majority of the mem- 
bers are in the East it has been deemed best to call 
the first meeting at a central point. The first pur- 
pose is to elect a chairman of the committee, in 
order to report the name to the secretary of the 
society for inclusion in the year book. If members 
are unable to attend, they are asked to indicate 
their preferences by mail. Among the members of 
the subcommittee are: C. H. Bebb, Seattle; H. S. 
Betts, Washington, D. C.; Capt. O. P. M. Goss, 
Seattle; Chester J. Hogue, New York; Howard 
Jayne, Portland, Ore. ; John Newlin, Madison, Wis.. 
and C. E. Paul, Chicago. The organization is in 
fact the Pacific coast committee on timber, and at 
the forthcoming meeting the members will en- 
deavor to map qut the work for the ensuing year. 
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*‘Acorn Brand’’ was used in Beverly Country Club, Chicago 


Buy Direct from Chicago 


in quantities you require to keep your stocks 
balanced. . In addition to “Acorn Brand” 
Oak Flooring, we also carry good stocks of 
Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. This 
enables us to make shipment the day order 
is received. 

Remember. every foot of our flooring is guaran- 


teed for quality and milling; you and your customers 
satisfied. 


All 36" Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in 
heavy paper, free of charge, to prevent damage in 
transit and at the job. 

Any quantity—any time 
from our Chicago Warehouse. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 








For Quick Sale firowsone 
HARDWOODS 

50M’ 8/4 Ash, No. | C, & B. 

18M’ 10/4 Ash, No. 2 C. & B. 

25M’ 4/4 Ash, No. 1 C. 

15M’ 4/4 Ash, No. 2 C. & B. 

15M’ 8/4 Black Gum, Log Run 

5 cars 4/4 Red Oak, F. A. S. 

8 cars 4/4 Red Oak, No. { C. 

3 cars 4/4 Red Oak, No. 2 C. 

3 cars 4/4 Red Oak, No. 3 C. 

3 cars 4/4 White Oak, F. A. S. 

2 cars 4/4 White Oak, No. { C. 

2 cars 4/4 Red & Sap Gum, 

No. 2 C. & B. 


This stock is 
from four 
to eight 
months on 
sticks. 


Any reasonable amount of wagon 
We Want stock, poles 2x4x4x4x18, Reaches: 
to Buy— _2x4x9_-10—12’, Bolters 3%x 4% x4" 
both No. 1 and 2 grades. 


Red Oak Company, Inc. 











Manufacturers VICKSBURG, MISS. 
Your 


PLAN roure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Pans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 

“*Representative Cal. Homes” 51 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-31. “‘The 
New Colonials’’60 Pians-5 to 12 
Rooms$1.“*WestCoastBungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms-$1. 

: eu SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get book of 80Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “‘Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—50c. 

Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 355 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 














DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert 
an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Col- 
umn,’’ these ads are read by men seeking employees. 
Send your advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Wholesale Sash and Door 
Men Hold General Meeting 


There was a very good attendance of sash 
and door manufacturers at the general meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Tues- 
day, followed by a day of recreation at the 
Riverside Golf Club. 

In the absence of President J. M. Farrell, 
who was quarantined at his home at Goshen, 
Ind., because of contagious illness in his family, 
the business session was called to order by 
Secretary N. F. Godfrey. Mr. Godfrey read a 
telegram from President Farrell, expressing re- 
gret at his inability to be present. A resolu- 
tion expressing sympathy was adopted. 

The first speaker was Harry F. Atwood, of 
Chicago, who delivered a masterly address on 
‘‘Our Constitution the Antidote for Belshev- 
ism,’’ which was listened to with the closest 
attention and enthusiastically applauded. Mr. 
Atwood spoke along much the same lines as in 
other addresses delivered by him before lum- 
bermen’s conventions and other business gath- 
erings. He said that for the last twenty years 
we have been drifting away from a representa- 
tive government toward direct government, and 
attributed the present chaotic conditions, in 
large measure, to such departure from the Con- 
stitution. At the close of his address, which 
probably will appear in full in a later issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Atwood 
was given a vote of thanks. 


Tells Progress of Open Shop Movement 


At this point in the proceedings, George H. 
Kelly, of the Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha, Neb., 
was elected chairman of the meeting and in- 
troduced G. W. Weippiert, managing editor of 
the Manufacturers’ News, who spoke on ‘‘ The 
Development of the Open Shop Movement.’’ 
Quoting and paraphrasing Lincoln’s statement 
that this nation could not endure half slave 
and half free the speaker said that American 
industry can not prosper unless the three fac- 
tors—capital, labor and management—can be 
made to work together. He then proceeded to 
trace the rapid development of the open shop 
idea, in its present day aspect, from its incep- 
tion at Palestine, Tex., about two years ago. 
‘«There are now,’’ said Mr. Weippiert, ‘‘sev- 
enty-two open shop associations in Texas, four- 
teen in Oklahoma and seven in Arkansas, these 
all being united in the Open Shop Association, 
having headquarters at Dallas.’’ Mr. Weippiert 
further said in part: 


The time was, a few years ago, when to carry a 
union card meant that the bearer was a capable 
and qualified workman in his line, but this signifia- 
cance has been lost and the unions have become 
simply a gigantic labor trust. 

wo years ago the people of Texas were abso- 
lutely driven into a corner by the unions. Em- 
ployers were told whom they could and whom they 
could not hire, and how much_ employees 
would be allowed to produce. This condition led 
to the formation of open shop associations at Pal- 
estine, Dallas and other cities: In Beaumont 
there is not a single business man from manu- 
facturer to proprietor of a barber shop who does 
not belong to the open shop association. In view 
of the statement of Mr. Gompers that the open 
shop movement is being promoted for the purpose 
of lowering wages it is worth noting that in no 
locality have wages been reduced as a result of 
the open shop movement. ‘ 

The latest and greatest victory of the open shop 
has recently been won in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where the most efficiently organized unions in the 
city, those of the building trades, have been un- 
conditionally defeated. Last winter the contrac- 
tors, wearying of being harried by the unions, 
said that henceforth they would deal with labor 
only on the open shop basis.. This resulted in a 
struggle which lasted several months, but ended 
in the complete establishment of the open shop. 
The contractors advertised for labor and were 
astonished at the great number of competent work- 
men living in the city who were not affiliated with 
the unions and who rejoiced at the opportunity to 
secure employment under the American plan. In 
Montana similar victories have been won, and it 
is well known that Seattle has absolutely rid itself 
of union domination. 

t must not be thought, however, that these 
victories have been attained without great strug- 
gle. In Salt Lake City the union had recourse 
to the boycott, but as nearly all the business men 
belonged to the Open Shop Association, they did 
not get far with that weapon. Attempts a 
lence were met by the organization of a vigilance 
committee, and soon ceased. 


vio- . 


The latest city to enter the open shop ranks is 
Denver, Colo., which fought its street car strike 
to a finish and won a complete victory for the 
open shop. This has given a strong impetus to 
other lines and the open shop association intends 
— spring to enforce that policy in the building 
trades. a 

In conclusion Mr. Weippiert said that the 
union label is nothing more nor less than a 
badge of industrial slavery, and that the open 
shop movement has been successful because it 
is a people’s movement, impelled by the spirit 
of true Americanism. ‘‘I believe,’’ he said, 
‘¢that if the business men of Chicago do not 
stand together now, the time will come when 
they will have to stand together, and it will be 
a bigger fight than if the issue were met now.’’ 


Reviews Business Conditions Abroad 


Harry A. Sellen, of the Morgan Sash & Door 
Co., Chicago, was asked to tell something of 
his experiences abroad, he having recently vis- 
ited several European countries in the interests 
of the North American Wood Products Cor- 
poration. Mr. Sellen sailed from New York 
June 5 on a steamer which carried forty-two 
delegates to the International Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting at Paris, and there being some 
vacancies in the American delegation arrange- 
ments were made by wireless enroute whereby 
he was made an accredited representative, and 
so attended sessions of the international body 
in Paris and also in London. Speaking of the 
meeting in London, Mr. Sellen said: ‘‘There 
I ran up against some of the keenest business 
men I have ever met. These representatives 
of big British business know America as well 
as we eurselves do, and are far better posted 
than we are on such matters as shipping, in- 
ternational trade etc.’’ Mr. Sellen said that 
labor and industrial conditions in Belgium 
were very good, that country making rapid 
progress toward rehabilitation. In France the 
people seem hardly to ‘be buckling down to 
real work, or as he put it, ‘‘they are still cele- 


HARRY A. SELLEN, CHICAGO ; 

Who Described European Conditions 
brating the victory.’’ He said that in England 
labor conditions are very bad, ‘‘with a strike 
about every seventeen minutes.’’ Mr. Sellen 
was accompanied by his wife, and both ex- 
perienced the novel sensation of an airplane 
flight across the channel. Illustrating how far 
ahead of us Great Britain is in airplane de- 
velopment Mr. Sellen said that twenty-two 
planes are used in regular daily service be- 
tween London and Paris, and London and 
Brussels. In fourteen months’ operation of 
this service there have been only three acci- 
dents, and but one of these resulted fatally, 
one person being killed. Asked what the 
people of the countries he visited think of the : 
League of Nations, Mr. Sellen said: ‘‘They 
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seem to regard it as a semihumorous topic; 
that is, they apparently never really expected 
that we would swallow it, but they would like 
it mighty well if we would.’’ 


Banker Sees Better Conditions Ahead 


The next speaker was Dan Norman, of the 
Continental & Commercial National Bank of 
Ohicago, who spoke on ‘‘General Financial 
Conditions.’? Mr. Norman showed how the 
destruction incident to the war and the with- 
drawal of millions of men from productive pur- 
suits caused a great shortage of commodi- 
ties. Lower efficiency of transportation; in- 


~ 


SECRETARY N. F. GODFREY, CHICAGO; 
Who Presided at Opening 


flation, due to vastly increased production of 
gold thruout the world during the period imme- 
diately preceding the war, and the floating of 
huge bond issues by all countries also all helped 
to bring about the present era of high prices. 
He dwelt at considerable length upon trans- 
portation and regarded the loss of the Amer- 
ican people’s former pride in their railroad 
service as most unfortunate and tending to 
demoralization in that service. ‘‘Formerly,’’ 
said he, ‘‘we took great pride in our fine trains 
and the rapid transit both of passengers and 
freight. Now interest has veered largely to 
automobiles and airplanes. We have been 
seeking speed along other lines, but we have 
not been treating our railroads quite right. 
Conditions, however, are improving, and effi- 
cient transportation is not far off.’’ The 
speaker pointed out how the already improved 
transportation is helping the credit situation 
by making it possible to move crops and other 
commodities and liquidate the loans made 
thereon. Mr. Norman’s talk was . optimistic 
thruout, and in closing he said: ‘‘I am will- 
ing to risk my reputation as a prophet by say- 
ing that in my judgment there is no danger 
either of a panic or of a period of depression. 
There is nothing alarming in recent price cuts in 
various lines. They simply mean that the country 
is getting down to a more stable basis. One 
of the greatest needs is housing. I believe 
there soon will be more money available for 
financing construction projects. | Whenever 
building is active we are all busy and prosper- 
ous,’? 
Fun and Refreshments 


An entertainment feature was then intro- 
duced in the form of a comedy film entitled 
“*One Week,’’ which depicted the woes of a 
newly married couple in the putting together 
of, and living in, a readyeut house that had 
been presented to them as a wedding gift. 
The vicissitudes and the final catastrophe were 
exceedingly funny, but hardly calculated to 
stimulate the demand for that type of dwell- 
ing. This was followed by a string of humor- 
ous stories by Ned Melroy. 

The ‘meeting then adjourned, and a buffet 
luncheon was served in the same room. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first speaker on the afternon program 
was John N. Vander Vries, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
whose subject was, ‘‘The Need for Business 
Unity.’? He made a strong appeal for business 
men to organize, study their several industries 
and compile statistics and other essential data 
regarding them so that they might be thoroly 
versed in all matters pertaining thereto, and, 
specifically, be in position to furnish any infor- 
mation that the Government might require at a 
given time. ‘‘What is needed,’’ said he, ‘‘is 
for business to manifest the same spirit of 
codperation within the industries, and the same 
degree of relationship with the Government, 
that prevailed during the war. It has been 
said that when labor goes to Washington it 
is heard and gets what it goes after. If that 
is true business men must learn a lesson from 
labor. Labor has for years been thoroly or- 
ganized, and has even had its own building in 
Washington, something that our own organiza- 
tion is only now coming to.’’ 

He was followed by Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
who asserted that the preceding speaker had 
placed his finger exactly upon the greatest need 
of American business. ‘‘But,’’ said Mr. 
Boyle, ‘‘there is a fly in the ointment, for the 
very thing that is so essential to the efficient 
conduct of business; namely the gathering of 
statistical and other information within the 
various industries, is identically the question 
at issue in the Open Competition Plan case 
which, as attorney for the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, I shall argue be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court on Oct. 
11.’’ For the information of the sash and 
door men Attorney Boyle outlined that now 
famous case and clearly defined the chief issue 
involved therein; namely, the right of an in- 
dustry having no central market for the dis- 
posal of its product, to compile and distribute 
such data, relative to stoeks on hand, conditions 
governing production etc., as might enable in- 
dividual manufacturers to sell their product 
with an intelligent comprehension of the needs 
of their market. Mr. Boyle also touched upon 
other legal and legislative matters affecting the 
interests of sash and door manufacturers, nota- 
bly the Ralston-Nolan bill pending in Congress, 
which he characterized as revolutionary and 
an entering wedge to the single tax method of 
taxation. Vigorous propaganda is being waged 
for this bill, which was mentioned by Mr. Boyle 
chiefly as an example of how radical measures 
are being pushed in these days. 


Discuss Molding Standardization 


There followed a short business session at 
which Secretary Godfrey presented his report, 
and other routine business was transacted. The 
principal subject discussed was the proposal to 
standardize molding designs. The following 
committee was appointed to represent the as- 
sociation at a meeting to be held Wednesday 
of the general committee on standardization 
of molding designs appointed by the American 
Lumber Congress: H. M. Hurd, F. J. Moss, 
J. A. Cheyne, Morgan Davies and L. L. 
Richards. 

The session closed with a general discussion 
of business conditions and prospects, thruout 
which a distinct note of optimism prevailed. 
Business is decidedly dull just at this time but 
it has been good thruout most of the year, and 
it was the consensus of the manufacturers pres- 
ent that the industry may confidently look for- 
ward to excellent business within the next few 
months or as soon as building construction, 
which it was felt could not be long delayed, 
is resumed upon a large scale. A. J. Siegel, 
president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., brought a cheering message, report- 
ing greatly improved financial conditions in the 
eighth Federal Reserve district. 


Enjoy Day of Recreation 
Wednesday morning the golf loving delegates 
took suburban trains to the Riverside Golf Club 
for a day’s sport on the links. The playing 
was purely informal, there being no set pro- 
gram of events or prizes to be contested for. 
A luncheon was served at the club house. 











For 20 Years 


our policies have protected 
lumbermen against loss from 
fire. Our reasonable premium 
rates have convinced millmen 
of the fallacy of assuming 
their own insurance risks, and 
now we are prepared to write 
you a 


Use And Occupancy 
Insurance 


policy that will protect you 
against loss in ae due to 
your inability to fill orders dwing 
the period when your machines 
and your plant are being replaced. 


Think it over—then write us 
for full information about this 


policy. 


Perry & Parker Co., Inc. 


66 Broadway, New York 














Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


WINTERTIME is 
nearly here— Is your 
job prepared and 
planned to meet it? 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.,. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Safe : 


You're 
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: 
Be 
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RED BOOK 


August Edition Ready 


By the time you see this enquire 
about it if you are not acquainted. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
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In Stoch— 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 

















White Pine and Fir 
MOULDINGS 


Ready for immediate delivery. 
Can be shipped in straight 
carloads or with 


ANDERSON 
WHITE PINE FRAMES 


Write for Prices. 


Andersen LumberCompany 


Dept." F” SOUTH STILLWATER, MINN. 








> , 
Bicia i 


Sie MhG , 


“WISCONSIN BIRCH” 


Beautifut 


birch 


and 


“NORTHERN HARDWOODS” 


Produced by the most modern Saw Mil! inWisconsin. Well 
assorted stock of lumber on hand at the present time. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co., Wisccnsin 











We Have For Sale 
Oregon 100M’ 8/4 No. |, 


100M’ 5/4 
White Pine 


Rough 100M’ 8/4 No. 


Prices on Request. 


‘Y. J. Campbell Lumber Co., Ltd., 


OSHKOSH, 
WISCONSIN 











Northern Hardwoods 


We guarantee prompt shipments on the following 
Northern Hardwoods, all of which is bone dry: 


6 cars 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Com. Birch 


Birch 
jo. | and No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 
. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple 
5/4 Ne. 1 & Btr. Hard Maple 
re nus at once for prices on items you may need. 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 








Silo Manufacturers Discuss Sales, 
Publicity and Promotion Work 


On Friday afternoon, Sept. 24, members of 
the silo department of the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association met to discuss the work 
of the department in stimulating interest in the 
use of the silo as a modern farm facility. The 
greater part of the morning session was devoted 
to reports and other routine business. It was 
shown that the publicity work of the silo de- 
partment has been carried on for nine years. 
Thirty-four voluntary subscribers are now pro- 
viding the funds for the publicity and the vast 
increase in the building of silos is evidence that 
the expenditure is bringing results. 

A report of F. M. Orendorff, member of a 
committee on car supply, told of a visit to Wash- 
ington to get relief from car shortage; and 
E. H. Clark, of the committee on terms and set- 
tlements, reported the terms recommended at 
last year’s meeting. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


That there is in the United States a potential 
market for over two million silos was one of the 
big facts brought out at the afternoon session 
in a very instructive address by Robert A. Car- 
ter, vice president Carl S. von Poettgen Adver- 
tising Agency, of Detroit. With the aid of a 
map and a number of charts based on figures 
and other data secured from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and other authorita- 
tive sources Mr. Carter demonstrated that a 
minimum of 2,046,000 silos are needed to pro- 
vide sufficient silage for the number of cattle 
actually existing in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the speaker’s estimate there are now 
about 500,000 silos in the country. The follow- 
ing figures, taken from one of the charts, show 
in the first column the number of silos now 
standing in a number of representative States, 
and in the second column the number actually 
needed, the difference showing the potential 
market for silos in each of these States: 


103,000 
84,000 


48,000 . 


92,400 

71,000 

Towa 2 91,500 

Nebraska 7,500 82.200 

Kansas 80,600 

62,000 

45,520 

Other charts conveyed such pointed messages 

as: ‘‘The farmer of today must utilize every 

pound of feed grown on every acre to the best 

advantage or his farm will be a failure,’’ and 

‘*A farm with ten head of cattle can not afford 
to be without a silo.’’ 


New Officers Are Elected 


The report of the nominating committee was 
presented and the following officers declared 
elected: 

Chairman—George Hargrave. 

Vice chairman—W. Kinney. 

Secretary—H. C. Withington. 


Executive committee—Henry Junge, 
Short and F. M. Orendorff. 


Discuss Southern Pine Silo Staves 


The newly elected chairman announced that 
next on the program was a discussion of the 
lumber situation and called upon J. E. Jones, 
chief inspector of the Southern Pine Association, 
representing the grading committee of that asso- 
ciation, to open the discussion. Mr. Jones said 
that he was not in position to say much on the 
general lumber situation but would like to say 
something about silo staves, particularly with 
regard to standard specifications and grading of 
such stock. He then read a set of specifications 
which he had drawn up for submission to his 
committee, and on which he desired the opinion 
of the silo manufacturers present. These speci- 
fications are as follows: 

Silo stock manufactured from southern pine must 
be dry and reasonably bright; to be free from 
wane, splits, shakes, pitch knots, loose or unsound 
knots (knots with encasement showing on both 
sides are prohibited under these provisions) and 


Charles V. 


worm holes. Will admit sound knots not over one- 
third of the cross section of the piece, red heart. 
pitch streaks, pitch pockets that do not go thru, 
small seasoning checks, medium torn grain, and 
must be evenly and well milled on both sides. 

Sizes: Silo staves shall be worked to 1% ; 544 
and 71% face; 5% and 7% back; surfaced on two 
sides. 

Lengths are multiples of two feet; 8 to 20 feet, 
with not to exceed 5 percent of 8-foot lengths in 
mixed length shipments, except by agreement 
Must be long enough to square to the lengths in- 
voiced. 

Mr. Jones said that in air dried stock there 
would naturally be some sap stain, and pointed 
out that inasmuch as silos are always painted 
anyway this constitutes no real drawback. One 
of the manufacturers present disagreed, saying 
that farmers object seriously to sap stain and 
that to get them to accept sap stained stock 
readily would require much educational work. 
Mr. Jones responded to the effect that the 
specifications submitted were tentative and that 
he desired to ascertain the wishes of the manv- 
facturers so that every effort might be made to 
meet them, and inquired whether elimination of 
the word ‘‘reasonably,’’ from the phrase ‘‘ must 
be dry and reasonably bright’’ would overcome 
the objection made. No definite conclusion 
regarding specifications was reached, mainly be- 
eause of the meager representation of manufac- 


J. E. JONES, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 


Chief Inspector Southern Pine Association Who 
Submitted Tentative Silo Stave Specifications 


turers using southern pine silo staves. The en- 
tire matter of specifications for southern pine 
silo stock was referred to a special committee 


composed of three manufacturers who are more 


or less extensive users of that stock. The per- 
sonnel of the committee was later announced, as 
follows: Chairman, Mr. Short, Western Silo 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. Selby, Bourbon Silo 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; W. M. Swain, Indiana 
Silo Co., Anderson, Ind. This committee is to 
report at the next meeting. 

The west Coast lumber situation was briefly 
discussed by Minor E. Botts, Chicago represen- 
tative of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash. He said that there were no old stocks of 
fir silo staves on hand at any of the mills, and 
that because of the big demand for car material 
and other uses there was little inducement to 
work clear lumber into silo staves. He therefore 
saw no prospect of lower prices for staves any 
time in the near future and advised placing 
orders for early requirements without unneces- 
sary delay. 

The situation in regard to transportation, 
steel, cement and tile was briefly discussed by 
various speakers, this symposium being mainly 
a review of well known conditions, A delegate 
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said that reports from bankers in North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota indicate a decided 
improvement in cement deliveries in that terri- 
tory during the last week or two. 

Chairman Hargrave suggested that the next 
meeting be held in Chicago coincident with the 
annual meeting of the National Cement Stave 
Silo Association so that the two organizations 


might jointly consider problems connected with 
the silo industry. The exact day of the cement 
stave manufacturers’ meeting was not known, 
but is about Dec. 9. A decision was reached to 
hold the next meeting either immediately pre- 
ceding or immediately following the cement as- 
sociation’s gathering, the members to be notified 
of the exact date later. 





North Carolina Pine Association 
Holds Regular Monthly Meeting 


NorFOLK, Va., Sept. 25.—The North Carolina 


Pine Assoeiation held its monthly meeting here - 


Sept. 23 at the Monticello Hotel, with an attend- 
ance larger than usual. In calling the meeting 
to order President G. L. Hume took occasion to 
urge the members to attend more meetings of 
the various committees, to read the literature 
sent out from the association offices, and to 
take more interest generally in association work 
and thus work for the betterment of the industry. 

W. B. Roper, chairman of the costs and values 
committee, stated that requests had been received 
for the association to issue a weekly sales report, 
showing average prices on various items reported 
for the week and comparative average prices for 
the week previous. His committee felt, how- 
ever, that this was not essential and that the 
members would get all the reliable, uptodate 
price information from the daily sales reports. 
He urged more members to report their sales 
daily. Mr. Roper also called attention to the 
fact that some confusion had existed since the 
new freight rates went into effect as to a uni- 
form method of reporting delivered prices on 
sales and suggested that either the local or pro- 
portional rates from Norfolk to destination be 
used. He recommended, however, that point of 
destination be given or the rate group in which 
it is located, such as Boston, New York etc. 
This was adopted and the members urged to 
report aceordingly. Attention was called to the 
fact that some buyers were endeavoring to make 
the millmen pay the war tax on freight and 
members were urged to combat this vigorously. 

Chairman John M. Gibbs, of the inspection 
committee, next reported as to the conference of 
inspectors held at the plant of the Roanoke 
Railroad & Lumber Co., Money Point, Va., on 
Sept. 22. Mr. Gibbs stated the attendance at 
this meeting was very disappointing but much 
good had been accomplished. He further stated 
that another conference of inspectors will be 
held at the plant of the — Manufacturing 
Co., Franklin, Va., in the near future and hoped 
the operators would send more of their inspec- 
tors. He said some minor changes had been 
suggested in the rules but as his committee had 
not discussed these, he was not ready to make 
recommendations but would do so at the next 
meeting. His committee did recommend the 
employment of two additional official inspectors 
properly to carry on the work of the association. 
The meeting did not accept this but did authorize 
the employment of one more inspector regularly. 


G. J. Cherry, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, then presented for favorable action the 
following applications for membership: White 
Lumber Co., Hillsboro, Ga.; Kelly Lumber Co., 
Andersonville, N. C.; R. E. Mountcastle, Provi- 
dence Forge, Va.; Standard Lumber Co., Haw- 
kinsville, Ga., and A. E. Whittle, Roberta, Ga. 
These concerns were unanimously elected. 


General Counsel F. S. Spruill called attention 
to the fact that the governor of North Carolina 
would appoint a committee to be presented to the 
next general assembly, who will draw up a work- 
men’s compensation act as a complement to the 
existing employers’ liability act. Under the 
liability act no limit is set as to the amount of 
damages for personal injury that can be claimed 
and in jury trials the amount is largely arrived 
at by the generosity of the jurors. With a com- 
ae act, similar to that in effect in other 

tates, this condition will be eliminated and 
a advocated that the governor be 
requ to put a lumberman on this compensa- 


tion committee. The meeting instructed the 
legislation committee to take the matter up 
with the governor and endeavor to have him do 
this. 


Traffic Manager W. J. Strobel gave the mem- 
bers a brief outline of traffic conditions and 
expressed the belief that the recently lifted 
embargoes affecting New England would not 
be put back very soon. In connection with 
transportation matters, the meeting passed a 
motion recommending to the various railroads 
that the movement of fertilizer be spread over 
such a period as not to interfere with the move- 
ment of lumber as it has in times past. It is 
believed the railroad officials will codperate 
with lumbermen in this matter. 


Secretary Camp then gave a brief review of 
the membership campaign now being waged 
from his office and asked the codperation of all 
the members. He stated he would send to the 
members lists of concerns in their territory not 
now members and asked that these people be 
seen with a view to getting them to joim. A 
meeting with shortleaf operators in northern 
Georgia will be held in Macon soon and more 
members are expected at that time. He an- 
nounced that the next meeting of the association 
will be held in Charleston, 8. C., on Oct. 21, 
and asked every member to bring in a new 
member at that meeting. 


A letter from the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association requesting the appointment of dele- 
gates to its conference on lumber trade ethics 
was referred to the secretary with instructions 
to secure all information possible from the 
members as to the lumber code of ethics now in 
effect, its formation ete., and make suitable 
reply to the above association after this was 
secured. 

President Hume will appoint delegates later 
to the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association to be 
held in Atlantic City on Oct. 5 to 8, but the 
meeting instructed that George T. Leach he 
made one of the delegates. 


The stumpage value matter in connection with 
tax reports was brought up for discussion and 
it was found that nothing definite had been done 
along this line. The officers of the association 
are working on the matter vigorously and are 
confident that they will be able to handle it in 
such a way as not to cause hardship on the mill- 
men, or in others words, to see that the stumpage 
value is not placed too low by the internal reve- 
nue department. 

No further business coming up for action, the 
meeting adjourned. 





PRIZE HOG STOCK EXHIBITED 


FERNWooD, Miss., Sept. 27.—The Enochs 
Farms’ show herd of Duroc hogs is en route to 
Memphis to enter the Tri-State Fair. The 
herd will also be exhibited at the Texas State 
Fair at Dallas, and may enter the International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago in December. 


The Kokomo colored school opened this week 
with 115 children, in charge of five teachers. 
The school building was recently built at a cost 
of $4,000, and is a modern structure. The cost 
was defrayed one-half by the Fernwood Lumber 
Co., whose logging and naval stores departments 
are located at Kokomo, and one-half by the 
patrons of the school. . 





Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Cany 
Pl" Hotel, Yellowstone Park, fnished in Birch 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as in 
private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it 
truly the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish 
for it can be stained to imitate the more 
expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, it's 
a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that 


Sean week and month 
seppesas “ 
t 

a thro gh magazin 


the many adva 
and economy offered in 
use of Birch. Put in ~ 
a stock of it now and get your share of the orders 
that will come from this advertising. 








Any of the firms below will be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Mich. 


OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO.. 
Wausas, Wis. 
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| AND, eet 
PANELS 


Birch 
OF 14 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


A Brand to 
Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH i 
AND BIRCH Association. 
manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
= or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
hingles and Posts. 
Manuf dealersi , 
ing: Pole Tiesand emloctTan Bark, Ase leeding 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 
The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. = & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


roetnd Mill: Salles Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DRY HARDWOODS 
SOFT MAPLE 
{ Car 4/4 No. 2 C. & B. 
{ Car 5/4 No. 2C. & B. 
HARD MAP 
2 Cars 5/4 No. 2 C. & B. 
2 Cars No. 3 Com. 
SOFT ELM 
{ Car 4/4 No. 1 C. & B. 
ROCK ELM 
2 Cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & B. 
DRY SOFTWOODS 
HEMLOCK a 2x6—2x 10-—2x12 
0 


13 Gare 874 No. 3 { Car 2x4—18’ No. 2 
2 Cars oxb—10 to 16’ Mer. 
PLANING MILL FACILITIES 


32”—4’ Lath—Hemlock, Pine, Tamarack 
W. C. Shingles—Extra—Standard—Sound Butt 


Write or Wire for Prices 














Complete Stocks of ) 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin 








XR J 


(Nashville Hat Flooring Co. | 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD <<? HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. ©? FLOORING 

















SRAM CHICAGO 


National Retail Federation Meets 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
meetings in the history of retail lumber as- 
sociations was the gathering of those con- 
nected with the National Federation of Retail 
Lumber Associations in Chicago on Monday of 
this week. James R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, as chairman of the federa- 
tion, presided with George Wilson Jones, of 
Chicago, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, acting 
as secretary. In a way the meeting was more 
in the nature of an experience meeting than 
anything else, but it differed from an experi- 


ence meeting in that a number of important 


decisions were reached. The organization has 
fully demonstrated its worth to the industry 
by results accomplished and the future is 
equally pregnant with possibilities for good to 
be accomplished. After some discussion of 
future activities proposed the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, It was demonstrated during the war 
that the problems of the retail lumber dealers gen- 
erally of America could best be handled by a war 
service committee which later changed its name 


to the National Federation of Retail Lumber Asso- 
ciations, be it 


Resolved, That this latter organization be con- 
tinued for the purpose for which it was originally 
organized ; and be it further 


Resolved, That all matters of national scope 
be handled thru this federation and matters of 
local character be handled by the component re- 
gional associations. 


Committees and Officers 


Chairman Moorehead appointed the following 
committee on resolutions: A.C. Johnson, Du- 
buque, Iowa, chairman; James Costello, Liberty, 
Mo.; E. M. Stotlar, Marion, Ill.; H. D. Gould, 
Middletown, N. Y.; L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He also appointed a committee on nomi- 
nations as follows: H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, 
Ind., chairman; G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa. ; 
8S. D. Ayers, Central City, Neb.; W. G. Smith, 
Akron, Ohio; J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo. 

The committee on nominations after due con- 
sideration made the following nominations for 
officers for the National Federation of Retail 
Lumber Associations for the ensuing year, and 
the recommendations were unanimously adopted 
as follows: 

Chairman: James R. Moorehead, Kansas City, 

8 


Mo., representing the Southwestern Lumbermen 
Association. 


First vice chairman—H. D. Gould, Middletown, 
N. Y., representing the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the State of New York. 


Second vice chairman—L. P. Lewin, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, representing the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. 


Treasurer—A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa, 
representing the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 


Secretary—George Wilson-Jones, Chicago, IIl., 
representing the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association. 

One of the first matters which came up for 
discussion was a uniform order blank. The 
value of such an order blank was discussed 
pro and con and that blank adopted by the 
Ohio association some time ago was taken as 
a basis for the discussion. The retailers re- 
vealed a very broadminded attitude in the 
matter of the uniform order blanks and it 
was specified time after time that provision 
for the protection of the wholesaler and man- 
ufacturer should be included just as much in 
such an order blank as provision for the pro- 
tection of the retailer. 

The next subject discussed was the arbi- 
tration of disputes between retailers and 
shippers. This developed a rather lively de- 
bate and indicated some confusion in the 
minds of some of those present as to just what 
arbitration meant. Opposition was evident 
to any method of arbitration whereby the 
component associations would be continually 
asked to arbitrate minor differences. Others 
were opposed to arbitration because of the 
supposition that arbitration would mean com. 
promise. In Ohio arbitration has been found 
to work very well and can not be termed com- 
promise. After, some discussion of this phase 
of the matter it developed that. it was the 


consensus that the federation endorse the gen- 
eral principle of arbitration of disputes be- 
tween buyers and sellers. 

The next subject introduced was the transit 
car. When the subject was announced ‘smiles 
appeared upon all faces and a sigh ran about 
the room. The country retailers are by no 
means so bitterly opposed to the transit car as 
are the dealers in larger centers. 

The introduction of the next subject; namely, 
the standardizatidn of lumber and molding 
sizes, as well as the standardization of pat- 
terns, showed the intense interest of the re- 
tailers in this subject. All present expressed 
the keenest interest in standardization 
and without exception the principle of stand- 
ardization was endorsed. Retailers generally 
feel that they should have a hand in setting 
the sizes and are particularly desirous of 
obtaining thicker lumber. One proposal was 
to have the Federal bureau of standards set 
standard sizes and patterns and compel the 
use of these standards just as it compels the 
use of measures of weight ete. 

Upon the subject of standardization, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, The lumber manufacturers of the dif- 
ferent manufacturing districts of erica are 
manufacturing lumber, moldings etc. of various 
widths, thicknesses, and grades, which fact 
operates to the disadvantage of the dealer and 
also to the disadvantage of the ultimate consumer, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of Re- 
tail Lumber Associations recommend a national 
standardization of grades and sizes, also the 
elimination of an unnecessary multiplicity of pat- 
terns. It is further recommended that ceiling be 
18/32 and % inch actual measurement, 2% and 
38% inch face; partition be 5 and % inch by 3 
inch face, either beaded or V; that patterns 167, 
168, and 169 of drop siding be omitted and old 
104 and 116 be added, all patterns worked either 
dressed and matched, or shiplap, and face finished 
% inch scant of strip count; all dimension, finish 
and flooring, except hardwood flooring, to 
present Southern Pine Association standards; that 
Gothic point pickets be substituted for that shown 
on blueprint. 


The evening meeting lasted almost until 
morning and it is safe to say that those pres- 
ent little realized the speed with which time 
passed, so interested were they. The square 
pack of red cedar shingles elicited, at first, a 
rather spirited debate. Some retailers em- 
phatically endorsed this method of packing 
shingles, while others opposed it. The discus- 
sion of this subject seemed to do much to clear 
the air and the decision finally arrived at that 
it was a matter which should be left primarily 
to the manufacturers, who at this time seem 
divided upon the subject. If the manufac- 
turers all adopt the square pack and educate 
the public in the merits of the square pack 
it will satisfy the retailer; if the manufac- 
turers do not accomplish this they will be sat- 
isfied with the thousand method of packing. 

Besides the standardization and federation 
resolutions, the following resolutions were pre- 
sented and adopted: 


WHenrgEAS, The abuses of the transit car privilege 
has assumed such abnormal proportions, due to 
the use of cars needed for other commodities and 
the holding of cars at terminal and diversion 
points, thereby causing great congestion which has 
proved a menace to the general shipping interests 
of the country, such as cement, livestock, grain 
and other foodstuffs, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the National Federation of Retail 
Lumber Associations go on record as being opposed 
to the present transit car practice and recommend 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission take 
such steps as may be necessary to correct the 
present abuses; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this federation 
send a copy of this resolution to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and report to the component 
regional associations composing this federation the 
reply received from the commission relative thereto. 


WHEREAS, Many controversies have arisen _be- 
tween the buyer and the seller of lumber and other 
building materials due to lack of understanding of 
specifications, terms of sale etc., therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of Re- 
tail Lumber Associations urge the adoption by the 
component regional associations of this federation 
of the universal order blank and recommend the 
use of the universal order blank by the members 
of such regional associations. a 

Inasmuch as the trade term “No. 2 and better 
is a misnomer and is not recognized by the grading 
rules of established manufacturers’ associations, 
be it ‘ ‘ . 
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. Resolved, That the National Federation of Retail 
Lumber Associations go on record as opposed to 
this bastard grade. 


The following associations were represented 
by the men named at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Lumber :Associa- 
tions: 

Illinois Lumber & Builders Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation—E. M. Stotlar, president, Marion; J. W. 
Paddock, treasurer, Pana; George Wilson-Jones, 
secretary, Chicago; Robert L. Jones, Rockford; L. 
M. Bayne, Ottawa, W. S. Harwood, Bloomington ; 
Charles L. Schwartz, Naperville. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana— 
Walter Crim, president, Salem; O. P. Osterhage, 
vice president, Vincennes; C. D. Root, secretary, 
Crown Point; H. C. Scearce, Mooresville; Frank 
Cc. Cline, Anderson. 

Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
J. Crow Taylor, secretary, Louisville. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association— 
W. H. Barney, prement, Albion; Fred A. McCaul, 
secretary, Grand Rapids. 

Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association— 

D. Mundell, secretary, Denver. 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association—G. D. 
Ayers, president, Central City. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association—A. C. 
Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa; Adolph Pfund, secretary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York—H. D. Gould, | meas Middletown ; 
W. J. Callanan, Saranac Lake. 

Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers—L. 
P. Lewin, treasurer, Cincinnati; Findley M. Tor- 
rence, secretary, Xenia; A. C. Davis, Columbus; 


W. G. Smith, Akron; Tom Gray, Cleveland; J. 

V. O’Brien Cleveland ; George S. Gynn, Cleveland. 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 

sylvania—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, treasurer. 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association—J. A. 
Bowman, president, Kansas City; W. S. Dickason, 
second vice president, Kansas City; James R 
Moorehead, secretary, Kansas City; C. F. Lucas, 
St. Joseph; James Costello, Liberty. 

Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Can- 
ada—Theodore A. Sparks, president, Winnipeg; 
Fred H. Lamar, secretary, Winnipeg. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association—D. 
S. Montgomery, secretary, Milwaukee. 


The number of retail lumber dealers repre- 
sented by the above delegates are as follows: 


Illinois Lumber & Builders Supply Dealers’ 
Association 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 


diana 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 100 
— Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


iicvGecedechs cundeeevebesceecidnes 4 375 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 310 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association..... 420 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association.... 2,780 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
On 8605s eds taaeeee ee 500 

Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers.. 600 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 


GURNEE, 8. 6 on cb 656s Cea huceseetsecesse 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association.... 1,850 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of a 

Me. cLendsatradcesattnacaedeed 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association.. 700 
NORE cen ateted duces edewsdeawetaa Ke 10,500 





National Safety 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 30.—E. Ross Farra, 
employment and service manager of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., Wilmington, Del., 
was elected chairman of the woodworking sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council at the 
Thursday -session. Frank G. Lovett, inspector 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion, Ontario, Canada, was elected vice chair- 
man. F. A. Barker was reélected secretary. 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-treasurer of the South- 
ern Pine Association, declined reélection after 
two years’ service in the chairmanship. He 
promulgated the idea that all industries which 
embrace woodworking operations should be in- 
terested in the woodworking section rather than 
confine it to loggers, lumber manufacturers 
and purely woodworking factories. Only in 
this way, Mr. Rhodes said, can this group at- 
tain the maximum efficiency in the promotion 
of safety work. 


Due to necessity Thursday and Friday ses- 
sions were combined this morning. V. A. Grif- 
fith, of counsel for Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees, Gulfport, Miss., presented a splendid 
paper on the results of the safety work done 
by the organization, showing a 10 percent in- 
crease in production and a 30 percent reduction 
in accidents. This address will be reproduced 
in pamphlet form for general distribution to 
the lumber industry. 

Chairman Rhodes read a paper on safety 
and sanitation accomplishments of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen in the Pacific 
Northwest in behalf of Dr. 8. T. Tharaldsen, 
sanitary officer of Portland, who was not able 
to be present. The main objects of providing 
a safe place to work and a safe place to live 
were accomplished both during and since the 
war, in the face of opposition of I. W. W’s. 
Three hundred eighty-two mills, employing 
261,000 men, expended more than $1,000,000 
last year with splendid returns on their invest- 
ment. 

The papers that were scheduled for Friday 
morning were read Thursday by Chairman 
Rhodes, namely, ‘‘Safety as Applied to South- 
ern Logging Operations,’’ by R. L. Weath- 
ersby, logging superintendent of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex., and ‘‘Study of Log- 
ging Accidents on the Pacific Coast,’’ by 
William A. Marshall, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission of Oregon. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 29.—A great accen- 
tuation of interest among loggers, lumber manuv- 
facturers and woodworking industries generally 
in the safety movement during the past.year was 
demonstrated by the fact that more than 100 


Council Meets 


disciples of ‘‘Safety First’’ were present when 
the first session of the woodworking group of the 
National Safety Council was called to order at 
9:30 a. m., Wednesday, by Chairman J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-treasurer of the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans. 


The woodworking group is one of about 
twenty-five sections representing as many divis- 
ions of American industry which are meeting in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium this week as groups 
and collectively as the ninth annual safety con- 
gress of the National Safety Council. There are 
nearly 2,500 members of the council registered, 
and others directly interested in safety who are 
attending increase the total number to nearly 
5,000. 

While some criticism was made at Wednes- 
day morning’s initial group session of the wood- 
working section that members of this industry 
are still far behind most other industries in 
actual achievement in safety work, this was 
tempered by the compliments extended as an 
appreciation of the distance the industry has 
gone, despite apathy. The woodworking group 
has been formally organized only about three 
years. For the last two years it has been under 
the direction of Mr. Rhodes and it was predicted 
that if the movement flourishes in woodworking 
during the next two years as well as in the last 
two, the industry will take rank among the 
leaders. 


Following the formal reports of Chairman 
Rhodes, Secretary F. A. Barker and various com- 
mittees on the progress of the work during the 
past year, Henry Schreiber, deputy of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin at Oshkosh, 
gave an invigorating talk on practical experi- 
ence in furthering the safety movement in saw- 
mills, furniture, cabinet and other woodworking 
factories. He illustrated points by offering 
exhibits of saws and other tools which had been 
responsible for accidents or were of such a 
nature that their removal from machines doubt- 
less had prevented accidents. Mr. Schreiber left 
as a main thought the fact that dull and wornout 
tools are responsible for the largest percentage 
of accidents in the woodworking industry. He 
appealed for legislation which would authorize 
inspectors and deputies of a State body like the 
industrial commission to seal machines which 
they deemed dangerous, until such time as the 
hazards were eliminated. This appeal brought 
the information from a delegate from California 
that such a regulation is in effect in that State. 
A specific instance was cited where in one day 
an inspector caused seventeen machines in a 
single woodworking plant employing 200 men 
to be sealed until remedied. And some of these 
machines were kept sealed and idle for as long 
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days until the owners of the plant were 
able to apply safeguards or make other changes 
to eliminate obvious hazards. 

‘<The Need of Improvement in the Safeguard- 
ing of Woodworking Machinery’’ was the sub- 
ject of an interesting address given by James 
©. Wilson, assistant secretary of the Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago. Mr. Wil- 
son filled the place originally assigned to F. W. 
Turner, of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 
Chicago, who was not able to come. Mr. Wilson 
talked on safeguarding machinery from the 
standpoint of the underwriter of compensation 
insurance and quoted figures to show how safety 
work properly done is relieving employers in the 
woodworking industry from an enormous annual 
disbursement for compensation and effecting a 
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likewise enormous saving in man-power, produc- 
tion and other material gains, as well as con- 
tributing a great humanitarian service. 

Mr. Wilson suggested that three legislative 
steps should be taken by all States to promote 
safety in industry. The first would require 
manufacturers of machinery to make and sell 
only such tools and equipment that will come 
within reasonable requirements; the second, re- 
quiring employers to install only properly safe- 
guarded machinery, replace within a reasonable 
time such existing equipment as comes without 
the requirements, as well as to take proper steps 
to educate employees in safety; and the third, to 
penalize employees who intentionally or other- 
wise refuse to use safeguards provided for ma- 
chinery. 

F. C. Dana, director of personnel for the Kis- 
sel Motor Car Co. of Hartford, Wis., spoke on 
‘*Training Machine ‘Operators in Safe Meth- 
ods.’’ He showed how carefully his company 
instructs each new operative in hazards and how 
the employer is contributing proper safeguards, 
expecting the employee to contribute common 
sense and carefulness. The burden of responsi- 
bility is placed upon the foreman of the de- 
partment, and there is an inflexible rule that 
any employee who disregards instructions, verbal 
or written, shall be dismissed forthwith. 


Interesting discussions followed each of the 
addresses and under the skillful leadership of 
Chairman Rhodes a great many valuable points 
were brought to the surface in relation to prac- 
tical safety work. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant thoughts developed by the discussions 
was that employers must realize that their in- 
terest is served probably in greater measure than 
that of any other person by properly guided and 
well executed safety work. 





THE WEST COAST SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 25.—Fir business is 
so light that the market is a trifle softer than 
was the case a week ago. In every quarter it 
is regarded as hazardous to try to take on any 
great amount of business, and as a general rule 
everyone is going along with a firm grip on 
the emergency brake. There is a settled con- 
viction that buying will begin as soon as the 
public is convinced that the bottom has been 
reached, and some conservative dealers are will- 
ing that the speed should be accelerated in 
order that the agony may be ended the sooner. 
The association review makes a point of the 
fact that railroad buying comprises 25 percent 
of such business as has been secured by the 
fir mills. In the general trade for rail de- 
livery during the week there were 758 carloads 
representing new orders, and 253 carloads of 
special cutting fer the transportation system. 
There continues to be practically no new busi- 
ness from so called competitive territory east 
of the Mississippi River, which, on 1919 west 
Coast lumber distribution, yielded the railroads 
approximately $24,000,000 in freight revenue. 

The railroad buying proved welcome busi- 
ness to the mills, notwithstanding the fact 
that it adds somewhat to the burden of abnor- 
mal mill stocks by reason of such a compara- 
tively small percentage of the total log meet- 
ing the requirements of railroad specifications, 
leaving the so called side cut to be added to 
an already heavy accumulation of unsold stocks 
at the mills. 


Production at 126 mills was 76,012,043 feet. 
New business totaled 47,402,940 feet of which 
industrial and _ retail yard requirements 
amounted to 22,755,000 feet; railroad business 
7,575,000 feet; domestic cargo 10,850,680 feet; 
export 3,469,000 feet; and local business 2,753,- 
260 feet. Shipments amounted to 68,524,457 
feet of which 42,780,000 feet moved by rail; 
domestic cargoes, 13,340,083 feet; export car- 
goes, 8,273,259 feet; auto truck deliveries, 
4,131,115 feet. 

Summarizing, production was 14 percent be- 
low normal; shipments were approximately 10 
pereent below production; new business was 38 
percent below production. The unshipped bal-. 
ance of orders in the rail trade gemay to 
5,385 cars; in the domestic cargo trade, 95,- 





188,472 feet; in the export cargo trade, 53,- 
095,246 feet. 


WEST COAST STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 25.—The aggregate 
of stock at the fir pc is not less than 150 
percent of normal. .In the current report of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, rep- 
resenting thirty-four mills, it appears that out 
of the eighty-three items on the list only eleven 
are less than 60 percent of normal, while sev- 
enty-two items are 60 percent or better, and 
forty-two show accumulations in excess of 100 
percent. The lowest stocks are all items of 
finish, as heretofore reported; also 1x6 shiplap, 
which has dropped to 32.35 percent; 2x4-8 di- 
ae. 57.47; 2x10-8, 39.86, and 2x12-8, 
50.6 

- ‘thirty- -four mills total stock on hand Aug. 
31 was 257,128,186 feet; unfilled orders, 43. 
359,222 feet ; ‘August cut, 98,107,159 "feet; 
August shipments, 86,829,796 feet. 

Waterborne shipments from seventeen mills 
in August aggregate 22,517,192 feet .as com- 
pared with 20,059,183 feet from twenty mills 





in July. The detailed figures are: 
August July 
17? Mills 20 Mills 
coetonnte arses ale wo 6 leTE 11,743,525 13,231,867 
pieta gue @ ee. 0-e wie Gee 2,706,20 1,251,926 
United EEINZGOM 3 ..cccccce 974,019 1,030,081 
ES ee eee 1,812,864 1,817,305 


soins America 1,361,371 1,998,076 





West coast South America 1,065,667 1,611,328 
BUT AMIRDGS inc ce canines 688, Te 
— wrrTirT?. CT 432,510 4,379,600 
e600 0.00 00ebe0 6d 005 429,187 tetenees 
Atinatic WUGRE: otc ve ses 283,691 = bieaaeale 5 
EE. s-/8 Rie creibenemeses 20,000 167,000 
WE 5.6 Ke O60 s HRS Keb EOS wee wee 202, 7000 
OR vate wisats 22,517,192 . 25,059,183 


Shipments to Japan are at the vanishing 
point in the item of 20,000 feet. A feature is 
the cargo of 688,158 feet for the Fiji Islands. 

Rail shipments from sixty-one mills were 
3,623 cars, as compared with 3,301 cars from 
sixty-four mills in July. Every district in the 
Union took at least one carload of fir, except 
Alabama, New Hampshire and the District of 
Columbia. One car went to Delaware and one 
to Florida; two cars each to Kentucky, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee and Vermont; three cars to 
Georgia, Mississippi and North ‘Carolina ; four 
ears to Louisiana and South Carolina; six cars 
to Arkansas and Maryland; eight cars to West 
Virginia, and nine cars to New Mexico. States 
receiving ten or more cars were: 





Per- Per 
Cars cent Oars cent 
Minnesota . 418 11.54 Indiana... 71 1.96 
Washington 297 8.20 Montana 69 1.90 
Illinois.... 294 8.11 ae 55 361.52 
TOWERS i-52.0'0 240 6.62 Idaho..... 1.49 
So. Dakota. 240 6.62 Penns’vania 40 £1.10 
California.. 217 5.99 New  paaied 33 91 
Nebraska... 206 5.69 Nevada.. 19 52 
Michigan... 177 4.88 Arizona. 18 -50 
Kansas.... 171 4.72 Connecticut 17 47 
Wisconsin. 170 4.69 Oklahoma.. 17 AT 
Oregon.... 116 3.20 BINGs..00 13 36 
New York. 118 3.12 Texas..... 13 .36 
No. Dakota 110 3.04 £Virginia... 11 -30 
Colorado... 102 2.81 Massa’setts 1 +27 
Missouri... 97 2.68 All Others. 56 » 1.57 
Wyoming.. 83 2.29 — 
ORO. 650 76 2.10 Totals ..3,623 100.00 


The appended tables show the deliveries by 
groups of States: 





August July 

Group Cars Percent Cars Percent 
1. Maine (7 states) 44 1.22 58 1.48 
3 Michigan (4)... 326 9:00 381 B68 
‘ chigan ae F ki 
. eee 19). aa at Pret ee “ 
z ontana « os 2 a 
6. Washington ff} 649 17.91 1,175 29.08 
7. No. Carolina 11) 56 =-1.55 oe, Lr 

Totals. 2.066% 3,623 100.00 4,040 100.00 


While an extraordinary factor in the shape 
of increased freight rates was injected Aug. 
26, it is noticeable that the total number of 
ears was 3,623, a falling off of 417 as com- 
pared with’ July. There is also a shifting in 
the volume of consumption. The Pacific p- Bow 
group ordinarily uses about 25 percent of the 
rail shipments. In July its total increased to 
29.08 percent, but in August it dropped to 17.91 
percent. At the same time the Wisconsin 
group increased from 41.91 t to 53.71 
percent; and likewise there were slight inereases 
in the Montana and Michigan groups. 
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In the Realm of Hoo-Hoo 


PURR ’CAUSE THEY GOT THE ANNUAL 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 25.—Califor- 
nia Hoo-Hoo are feeling elated over the secur- 
ing of the 1921 annual by Fresno. Charles D. 
Le Master, Vicegerent of the Valley district, 
has returned from St. Louis full of enthusiasm 
over the success of the campaign for this pur- 
pose. San Francisco Hoo-Hoo will get busy 
at once and do their share in the preparations 
for the big affair. F. E. Conner, of Sacramento, 
now represents California on the Supreme Nine. 
Ex-Supreme Snark R, A. Hiscox, this city, made 
a trip to New York after attending the annual 
concatenation and the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ convention in St. Louis. 





SCHEDULE TWO CONCATENATIONS 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—Vicegerent Snark 
H. J. West, of the Atlanta district of Hoo-Hoo, 
has advised Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood 
that at a recent meeting arrangements had been 
completed for a big concatenation to be held in 
Atlanta on the evening of Saturday, Oct. 16. 
It is expected that there will be twenty-five or 
thirty candidates. Mr. Isherwood expects to at- 
tend the concatenation and other officers of the 
order in the South probably will be present. 
Mr. Isherwood also has been advised that 
Vicegerent Service and his co-workers of Salt 
Lake City are planning to hold a big concatena- 
tion there on the evening of Saturday, Oct. 9. 
The M rmon conference and the State Fair also 
will be held there during the week, which makes 
it an opportune time for a concatenation. 
‘*Salt Lake City Hoo-Hoo are enthusiastic 
and loyal,’’ said Mr. Isherwood, ‘‘and they 
never fail to hold a successful concatenation; 
therefore it is expected that a large class will 
be put thru. Our new supreme officer, C. E. 
Murphy, of the Utah Lumber Co., will be pres- 


ent and will outline his plans for the activities 
of the order for his jurisdiction for the com- 
ing year. 


HOO-HOO CHAPLAIN TO MAKE TOUR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—It was announced 
today by H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, that 
Rev. Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain of the. or- 
ganization, would be available for addresses 
thruout the eastern half of the country after 
Jan. 1. ‘‘Parson’’ Simpkin’s home is in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and he has had a large fol- 
lowing among lumbermen in the West. 

The ‘‘Parson’’ came to St. Louis for the 
annual concatenation and made a most lasting 
impression as an orator. He made three ad- 
dresses—one before the convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, one 
at a banquet given by Hoo-Hoo and another 
at the business session of the order. 

Since he spoke here there has been an in- 
sistent demand for his services in the East. 
Mr. Isherwood said that ‘‘Parson’’ Simpkin’s 
services would be available to lumber associa- 
tions and Hoo-Hoo during January and Febru- 
ary. The chaplain already has been booked to 
make a talk before the meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 15. 


HOO-HOO APPROVE INCREASED DUES 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—The increase in 
dues for 1921 to $5 for the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, has met with the approval of the 
greater percentage of the membership of the 
Order, as is indicated by the number of mem- 
bers which have remitted their dues to date, it 
was announced today in a bulletin sent to all 
Vicegerents by H. R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer, 
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FIRST FALL MEET OF MEMPHIS CLUB 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—The first meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 
the fall season has been called by President 
J. V.. Rush. It will be held at the Hotel 
Gayoso Saturday afternoon, Oct. 2, at 12:30. 
The usual luncheon will be served. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, will 
address the lumbermen on pertinent phases of 
the transportation situation, with particular 
reference to freight rates and demurrage. 

Proper action in connection with the recent 
death of L..D. Murrelle, head of the L. D. 
Murrelle Lumber Co., will be taken by the reso- 
lutions committee. 





EMPIRE SALESMEN IN OUTING 


Burra.o, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The Empire State 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
held an outing at Three Rivers, near Syracuse, 
on Sept 23. The attendance included some of 
the retailers, as well as numerous salesmen. A 
championship quoit game was played and also 
three innings of a baseball game, when play was 
suspended because of the heat. The nines were 
captained by Donald Derby, salesman for the A. 
J. Chestnut Lumber Co., this city, and Joseph 
DeYoung, of Rochester, assistant secretary of 
the State retail lumber association. The umpire 
was ©. R. Kelleran, this city. 





DETROIT LUMBERMEN GOLF 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 27.—Local lumbermen 
are still thinking of the wonderful time they had 
at the last outing and golf tournament at the 
Redford Country Club, one of the beauty spots 
along the Detroit River. 

Jeff Webb, of the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber 
Co., and Cary Huyette, president of the Hardirg 
Lumber Co., were actively in charge of the 
program for the day and arranged action for 





everyone. There were no disappointments. For 
the golfers an 18-hole qualifying round was 
held in the morning, and a match played in the 
afternoon. The tournament was in charge of 
Alex Ross, State champion, who made a day to 
delight the most enthusiastic bugs. <A large 
field of entries and some handsome prizes af- 
forded incentive, and some excellent golf fea- 
tured the day’s play. 

Dean Robinson, son of F. J. Robinson, of the 
Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co., carried off first 
honors, his prize being a leather golf jacket. 
He will hold the lumbermen’s cup until next 
year’s tournament. J.C, Stuart, of the Kotcher 
Lumber Co., was runner up. Both luncheon and 
dinner were served, and the hospitality of the 
Redford Country Club called for a general ex- 
pression of appreciation. 


ANNUAL CHESTNUT OUTING 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 28—The Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange entertainment committee is 
watching the clouds and the season for the 
proper time to arrive for the members to go 
on the annual chestnut outing in October. 
Last year the picnic was held before the frost 
came that was supposed to open the chestnuts, 
but the rule is to wait for that. Chairman 
W. P. Betts, of the committee, has been asked 
to provide a speaker at the monthly meetings 
of the exchange hereafter, and he is already 
looking over the field for suitable material. 


MILL SUFFERS HEAVY FIRE LOSS 


NorFIELD, Miss., Sept. 27.—A fire that was 
originated by a hot box on a pulley of a sawmill 
of the Denkman Lumber Co. at this place late 
last Wednesday, partly destroyed the plant and 
completely destroyed several million feet of lum- 
ber, many logs and a number of freight cars, 
entailing a loss estimated at $250,000. This is 
one of the group of mills operated by the Natal- 
bany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La. 
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Take your pen 
in hand and tell 
us your needs in 





Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


We specialize in these two woods and 
have had long experience in filling 
orders for retail yard sale and factory use. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
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z » 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 

LUMBER 

ts i) SHINGLES 
Aeros ws LATH 
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The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 


Manufacturers 
































Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 
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Birch 
Maple 
Ash 

Elm 

Oak 
Beech 
Basswood 


7 
Michigan 
Hardwoods 


We have a limited stock 
for prompt loading. 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Co., “"iicnigan 








We Want Orders for 


J00 M ft. of 5-4 Com. & Btr. Birch. 

5 M ft. of 4-4 Com. & Btr. Birch. 

M ft. of 5-4No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood: 

of 5-4 No. 2 Com. Basswood. 

0 of 8-4 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 

5 of 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 

10 of 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 

Miils at 

Von Platen-Fox Co., ica moutan, Mich. 


THE WouDs man Poet.” including ““TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LI'MRSOMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicage 





7 

200 
100 M ft. 
50 M ft. 
25 M ft. 
M ft. 











Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
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If it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 





Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Invents Safe Unloading Crank 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 25.—As the result of the 
death of O. K. Foster, an employee of the Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co., who was killed May 15 
when a truck unloading crank flew twenty-seven 
feet and struck him on the head, a new safety 
unloading crank has been invented by Frank A. 
Ross, member of district board No. 1 of the Wash- 





Chicago New England St. Louis 
JamesN. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 





Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 











er NAME that should be on your 


inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Sagi Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 


and Plank Birch 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
& aS 


An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 

Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., 12%, Wels st» 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ash, Hemlock 














eamein Sales Corporation, Inc. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
‘trict. ecg Petia! Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
110 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 
6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
iing—Dry and Dressed. 








When We 
Ship It 








Big Value GUM 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "ss: 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office :» MEMPHIS, TENN. 














An interesting exposition 
of facts and figures, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


By RB. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 
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This is a close up view of the a ratchet unloading crank In opera- 


n. 


ington State safety board. The new crank has 
been tried out by the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of 
Spokane, on a 5-ton Mack truck and has been 
found so successful that the Washington Machinery 
& Supply Co. has taken over the manufacture of 
it under the name of the Ross safety crank. The 
cranks are made to fit 1%4- and 1-inch square 
shafts. 

In describing the accident and the new crank, 
Mr. Ross states: 

“On May 15, 1920, a workman was killed at the 
plant of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., 
Spokane, Wash., in the following manner: 


“Motor trucks used in 





“It was my duty to investigate this accident, 
und if possible to find a remedy. Evidently the 
ordinary crank when used for this purpose is a 
death dealing instrument, and must be replaced 
by a safer one. After I had worked out the de- 
sign for a light and strong reversible-ratchet 
crank, I had one made and gave it to Harry Davis, 
driver of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co.’s 5-ton Mack 
truck, with instructions 
to break it if he could. 
After a test of two 
months the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. has volun- 
tarily certified to its 
worth as follows: 


The Ross safety crank 
for motor truck platform 
rollers has been in use on 
our 5-ton motor truck 
since June 28 and is a 
valuable improvement up- 
on the ordinary crank, 

It not only removes all 
danger to the driver 
from a whirling crank 
but it also reduces time 
and labor in loading and 
unloading lumber. Fur- 
thermore, it will save its 
cost several times over in 
the course of a year by 
relieving the motor and 


gearing from excessive 
shock, 
When the ordinary 


crank is used, it must be 
pulled off the roller-shelf 
just before the load is 
ready to tip. 

The motor is then 
started and the truck is 
literally jerked from under the load, ‘thereby caus- 
ing heavy wear and tear to the gearing. But 
with this new device the load may be safely 
cranked past the tipping point, the ratchet per- 
mitting the crank to be held in the hand while the 
rollers turn swiftly under the falling lumber. 

In our opinion a reversible ratchet safety crank, 
such as this one, should be used on all lumber 
motor trucks, or wherever a shaft is liable to turn 
faster than the crank. 


(Signed) McGotprick LumBeEr Co. 
By J. P. McGoldrick, President. 





delivering lumber. are 
now provided with plat- 
form-rollers upon which 
the lumber rests, and by 
which it is loaded and 
unloaded. These rollers 
are turned by hand, and 
with an ordinary crank 
which fits on the square 
ends of the roller shafts. 

“When the load is al- 
most ready to tip, the 
driver must stop and re- 
move the crank, else the 
load, when it starts to 
run off the truck, will 
drive the rollers faster 
than the crank can be 
turned, and so endanger 
him. 

“After the crank is off 
the shaft, the driver 
starts his motor and 
fairly ‘jerks’ the truck 
from under the _ load, 
which often weighs four 
tons or more. This jerk- 
ing is hard on the gear- 
ing and results in fre- 
quent repairs. 

“In the case above mentioned when the driver 
tried to get the crank off the shaft it stuck fast, 
and as the truck had stopped on a slight incline, 
the load started to run off. The driver dodged 
and escaped injury, but the whirling crank left 
the shaft and flew a distance of twenty-seven feet, 
striking a passing workman on top of his head and 
crushing his skull. 








The driver is shown here holding the crank while its ratchet Is. swiftly 
revolving, the load 


aving Just started to roll off. 


Tun SUMNER IRON WorKS is preparing to put 
on the market an eight-wheel trailer, with a 
capacity of 3000 feet B. M. 





Tae HENRY WILSON Loceine Co., of Yelm, 
Wash., recently purchased a 5-ton White truck 
for hauling logs. 
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IDLENESS 


Some folks will fairly stagger when they see a job ahead 

And heave a sigh and say, ‘‘Oh, my! I wish that I were dead!’’ 
Of course they do not really mean they’d like to blow a fuse— 
That’s just a way they have to say they’re full of labor blues. 
But how’d you like to look ahead a century or two 

With not, by jing, a single thing you really had to do? 

How would you like to sit around and twiddle both your thumbs 
With not a chore behind, before, until old judgment comes? 
You wouldn’t have to go to bed nor out of bed to climb; 

No one would care just when or where you were at any time. 
But how’d it be a century?—for such a longish spell? 

You won’t agree but, as for me, I’d like it pretty well! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


CLEVELAND, OnI0.—The secretary of the 
Cleveland Purchasing Agents’ Association arose 
at the monthly dinner of that organization to- 
night and said: 

“¢Tf there are any of you fellows who are not 
satisfied with your job——’’ 

There was an impressive pause, while two or 
three fellows who weren’t pricked up their 
ears— 

‘¢__T just want to say to you that I have two 
or three fellows who are out of jobs who would 
be glad to have it.’’ 

Job hunting, long a neglected sport in the 
United States, is again becoming popular in 
many industrial centers. The housing situation 
here in Cleveland is said to be complicated by 
the number of men coming into the town looking 
for work. 

They are starting a ‘‘Carry Your Lunch’’ 
campaign in Toledo and Cleveland as a protest 
against restaurant prices. At the Statler in 
Cleveland now all they want for a slice of roast 
beef is $1.10. So the women who work down- 
town are putting up lunches for themselves; and 
the women who work harder at home, for their 
husbands. 





Rock IstanpD, Inu.—To you Chicago lum- 
bermen golfers who recall this man Mueller, of 
Davenport, who used to shoot such a good game 
in the Chicago lumber tournaments and was 
frequently runner-up for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN championship cup, we wish to report 
that Mueller is still living down here in Daven- 
port, Iowa. We sat next to him at the Kiwanis 
blowout tonight. He still wields a nasty 
brassie, and should be lured from his daven- 
port before the next tournament. 





LANSING, MicH.—The queerest collection of 
curios in the country is that of Dr. Marshall 
L. Cushman of this town. We sat in the doc- 
tor’s den until midnight going thru relics of 
the battlefields of France over which the 
surgeon surged, and American curios just as 
curious. We also are indebted to Dr. Cush- 
man’s collection for this famous lumberjack 
chanty: 


Come all you brave old rivermen, 
For a story I'll relate 

Of how six brave bold rivermen 
Had met their watery grave. 


It was upon a Sunday 
When the foreman he did call, 
The logs piled high on Gary’s rock 
As high as mountains tall. 


Some of them were willing, 
While others they were not; 
To work upon a Sunday 
They didn’t think they ought. 


It was six brave Canadian boys 
Who volunteered to go 

To break the jam on Gary’s rock 
With the foreman Young Monroe. 


They had not rolled away many logs 
a When they heard his dear voice say, 
You best be on your guard, boys, 

This Jam will soon give away.” 


These words were scarcely spoken 
When the mass did break and go. ’ 

It carried those six Canadian boys 
And the foreman Young Monroe. 


Along with us when Dr. Cushman sang this 
chanty for us was L. E. Waggoner, of Onaway, 





Mich., the town of which it is said, ‘‘Onaway 
Steers the World.’’ Onaway is near the very 
tip of the lower peninsula of Michigan, and 
has a million dollar plant manufacturing steer- 
ing wheel rims. 

The new Michigan Retail Geel Merchants’ 
Association held its first convention here today, 
and in the audience were several Michigan 
lumbermen—among others, of course, A. J. 
Hager, of Lansing. 





PITTSBURGH, Pa.—No, the clerk at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel didn’t know anything about our 
reservation. Wonder how much they have to 
pay a man to induce him to stand behind a 
clerk’s desk and say to weary travelers just 
before midnight: - ‘‘ You can have a cot in the 
parlor for three dollars, or you can double up 
in a room for six dollars’’? 





LEBANON, PA.—A prosperous town with a 
good chamber of commerce, an efficient secre- 
tary, but with a population that is a little— 
well, conservative. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


At Rock Island, Ill., Monday the taxidermist 
charged us 75 cents to haul us from the depot 
to the hotel. At Lebanon, Pa., on Friday the 
charge was 15. The difference in the price of 
gasoline at Rock Island and Lebanon must be 
terrific. 

‘*Isn’t that a little too much?’’ we asked 
the Rock Islander. 

‘*Everything is higher now, sir,’’ he replied. 

We figured that we paid 50 cents for the 
ride and 25 cents for the ‘‘sir.’’ 





Why have a world’s series at all? Why not 
just have Hughie Fullerton dope it out? 





English as she is occasionally spoke in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is indicated by this sign in the 
Insurance Building elevator: ‘‘To facilitate 
the elevator service passengers will please call 
their floor before ear arrives to it.’’ 





Astrich’s in Harrisburg, Pa., advertises ‘‘90 
percent of all the children who come here to 
buy a hat go out with a smile.’’? Wonder 
what is the matter with the hats? 





Some of these Pennsylvania towns that are 
bragging about their increase in population 
might remember also that 18,000 Pennsylvania 
farms have been abandoned within a year. If 
some county seat could show an increased rural 
population, even tho it showed a decrease it- 
self, it would have something to be glad about. 





If any of you retail lumbermen have been 
bothered by knock down, or fall down, house 
competition, go see the movie comedy ‘‘One 
Week.’’ It will make you laugh and make 
your customers both laugh and think. Ask 
your movie man to get that film and show it 
in your town. Don’t ask—insist. It is one of 
the funniest and wisest films of the year. 





_ The Grand Rapids (Mich.) News thus head- 
lines a report of the west Michigan State fair: 
‘*O. Schmitz and Miss Stephanie Orlikowski 
Take Honors; Baby Show Results.’’ 
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“LONG LIFE” OAK 


FLOORING 


—a brand of 
flooring every 
dealer should 
have in stock. 
Dealers who 
have handled it 
for years swear 
by “Long Life” 
Flooring as 


A Big 
Seller 


You'll find it 
meets American 
Standards of 
quality because F 
it is made from 
oid growth 
American Oak 
in a plant oper- 
ated through- 
out by Ameri- 
cans. 

Let us know 
your needs. 


American 
Hardwood 
Flooring 
Company 


Nashville, 
Tennessee 








. 


Buyers Get: 


EP 
INE— 








put into every 
order for— 


Long or Short- 


leaf and a— 
from every car 


OPT! . gate 
KEFF A. SMITH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 











, 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. | 


M his. Tenn. 
2 emp) ‘enn. 7, 


Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 


St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 


Oak. Ash. Gum. Maple. Elm. Cypress. _ 
Sycamore. Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hardwocds  Websvest ou Thayer, W.Va. 
bor Quick Shige ee Pees 


3 8/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
pope ty ete) eo 


Seed 4 nce Ron Poplar 
5 care 6/4 Lana tan: Book 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 
Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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N addition to our out- 

. put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress snoniear Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








| Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥, and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


oo Ry my Mobile, Ala. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


‘ Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
bell, ¢ ete) Al. 


Telegraph via 
Tuscaloosa 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

¥%” and ¥%4” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 








Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 














Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews ‘eraser 


Lumber Co.,Ltd. i"? 


Vice Pres. 
GUS. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 



















BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Batesville — Batesville Lumber 
Co.; Justin Gray purchased an interest and is 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Helena—McDonald Bros., headquarters now at 
Whelan Springs. 

COLORADO. Elbert — Elbert Lumber Co.; 
statement that company has been succeeded by 
Ed. Clark erroneous. Elbert Lumber Co. re- 
mains in lumber, hardware and grain elevator 
business as formerly under same name. 

FLORIDA. Bridgeport—Osceola Cypress Co.; 
post office changed to Osceola. 

Crystal River—Baum & Van Roy Crate Co. 
now the Crystal River Crate Co. 

Sarasota—E. L. Duncan succeeded by Duncan 
Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Akron—Akron Milling Co. suc- 
ceeded by Akron Codédperative Supply Co. . 

IOWA. Lawn Hill—New Providence Codépera- 
tive Co. now Lawn Hill Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Labette—Charles Spurgeon suc- 
ceeded by McConnell Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Carlisle—Parks 
reported to discontinue business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Foye Tie & Tim- 
ber Co., removed to Mobile, Ala. 

MINNESOTA. New Ulm and_ Searles—New 
Ulm Lumber Co. purchased Western States 
Lumber Co.’s yards and will consolidate. 

NEBRASKA. York—I. A. Fisher sold plan- 
ing mill equipment to large lumber manufac- 
turing concern in the South. The entire plant 
will be transferred to Birmingham, Ala., where 
it will be installed, with Mr. Fisher in charge. 

OHIO. Shelby—E. W. Wiggins sold lumber 
yard to Dixie Builders’ Supply Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — Anchor Box 
& Lumber Co., J. G. Quinn now sole owner. . 

West Point—Wesley L. Bean succeeded by 
West Point Planing Mill Co. 

Williamsport—West End Lumber & © Sony. Co. 


Lumber Co. 


— Robert S. Caldwell and A. rothers 
estate 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Bonesteel—A. L. Corbett 
sold to J. B. Klappel. ° 


Houston Heights 


TEXAS. Dallas, Houston, 
succeeded by 


and Temple—Texas Lumber Co., 
Temple Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Marcella, 
—John Dower Lumber Co., succeeded by 
latch Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sistersville—Booth Lumber 
& Supply Co., recently organized, has pur- 
chased plant and business of McCoy Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Ashland — Sutliff-Buttes Co., 
wholesale and commission lumber concern, mov- 
ing offices from Fark Falls to Ashland. . 


INCORPORATIONS 


CONNECTICUT. New London — Thames 
River Lumber Co., decreasing capital from $150,- 
000 to $100,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Federal Land Develop- 
ment Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Crystal River — Crystal River 
Crate Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. . 

INDIANA. orcg ae -" <a Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

Indianapolis—R. S. Foster Lumber Co., applies 
for dissolution of corporation. 

Markle—Markle Manufacturing Co., incorpora- 
ted; capital, $50.000; manufacture furniture. 

Martinsville—Davis Cooperage Co., increased 
capital to $150.000. 

Mount vere ane Co., 
creasing capital to $10,0 

Wifllnaniocts-Wercen” County Lumber Co., 
certificate of dissolution. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Commercial Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Merryville—Sherrill Hardwood Seay Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50.000 to $500,000. 

New Orleans—New Orleans Cigar Box Co., 
incorporated. 

MARYLAND. Dastemete--mapasots, Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $1,200,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Bosto P. Paul Ple- 
vack, incorporated; capital, $25,000; lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Munley, O’Keefe & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. . 
tar aber Raber Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 

Rochester—Rochester Lumber & Coal Co., 
corporated; capital, $70, 

MISSISSIPPI, HA — Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., increasing capital to $200,000. 

MISSOURI. Clarksburg—Farmers’ Lumber & 
Hardware Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

St. Louis—Mulkey Box & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; copia). $20.000. 

St. Louis—St. Louis Parlor Furniture Frame 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

St. Louis—Loy-Lange Box Co., increasing 
capital to $120.000. 

NEW JERSEY. Westville — Westville Body 
Works, incorporated; capital, $126,000. 


Ralston, Ritzville 
Pot- 


in- 


in- 














NEW YORK. ‘Troy— Garvey-Silliman Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Morrow Air- 
craft Corporation, incorporated. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo — North Dakota 
Farmers’ Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. ° 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Globe Wernicke Co., 
—— capital to $8,000,000. 

Cleveland—Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co., 
increasing capital from $100, 000° to $150,000. 

Lima—Moulton Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $50,000 to $100,000. 

OREGON. Mabel—Shot Gun Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $6,000 to $10,000. 

ecg megs 8 Creek Lumber Co., pusarpernted; 
capital, $100.0 

ee er Maison & Co., incorpora- 
ted; capital, $50,000; ‘sawmill. 

Portland—Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., 
increasing capital from $150,000 to $2,250,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Richard 
Lap gee Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 

Philadelphia—J. Gibson Mcllvaine Co., 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville — Greenville 
Folding Ladder Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. Cooper—Ratcliffe Lumber Co., 

corporated; capital, $45,000. 

Crockett—Crockett oe ie Lumber Co., 

corporated: oe. boo 

Galveston—Gul mber “Co., 
tal from $50,000 te TOO 000 

WASHINGTON. Carnation—Ajax Saw Mill 
& Shingle Co., incorporated. 

East Stanwood—B. & W. Cedar Products Co., 
incorporated; capital, $7,500. 

Snohomish—Welbon Bros. Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — Meek-Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; manufacture wooden novelties. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Kellogg Lumber Co., 
“ee capital, increased from $25,000 to 


Antig o—Hirt Bros. Lumber Co., 
cupital’ from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Milwaukee—Report that nara Lumber Co. 
has increased capital to $150,000 is an error, as 
that company is already capitalized at $200, 000, 
and is considering further increasing. 

New London—New London — Products 
Co., incorporated; capt $100,000. 

Sheboygan Falis—White Wagon Works, in- 
creasing capital from $75,000 to $125,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—Dean Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale business. 


in- 


in- 


in- 


increasing capi- 


in- 


increasing 


Bessemer—Bessemer Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail. 
Birmingham—W. L. White & Co., recently 


began; wholesale lumber. . 

Montgomery—J. D. Warren, recently began; 
wholesale southern pine ‘business. 

Oakman—Sowell-William Lumber Co., recently 
began; sawmill. 

Tuskegee—Coston-Riles Lumber Co., recently 
organized. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Allison Hardwood 
Lumber Co., new wholesale hardwood lumber 
business. 

Helena—S. A. Goodman, recently began; com- 
mission lumber business. 

- a cael Lumber Co., recently began; 
retai 

CALIFORNIA. 
Lumber Co., Emil F. 
and will operate. 

Stockton—Gauthier & Williamson, 
began; manufacture store fixtures. 

COLORADO. Eaton—Potato Growers’ Co- 
Sperative Co., opened new lumber yard and is 
constructing sheds. 

Florence—John .L. Morton and R. W. Klock 
have established a sawmill on their tract at 
Greenwood. 

Fort Collins—Home Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., recently began; retail. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—J. D. Green, recently 
began; sawmill. 

Tallahassee—H. W. “Jackson, recently began; 
wholesale and commission lumber. 

INDIANA. Kingman—Ralph Darling, recent- 
ly began; lumber. business, 

KENTUCKY. Stanford—Lincoln Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

MAINE. Brunswick—C. L. Douglas, installed 
lumber yard and will erect planing mill, and will 
handle building materials of all kinds 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — Walkley-Douglas 
Co., recently began; wholesale lumber. 

gs AN dg Boston—J. L. English & 
Sons, recently bega 

Boston—Willaps J Lamber Co., recently began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—H. F. Stanley, whole- 
sale southern pine; recently began. 

NEW YORK. New York—Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. : 


Eagle Rock — Eagle Rock 
Swanson bought concern 


recently 
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NEBRASKA. 
Lumber Co., be 

OKLAHOMA. 
@o., recently ; retail. 

= te Portland—Hammond Lumber Co., 
recent]. 4 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—Story Lumber & 

Coal Co., recently started in business; handles 
lumber, cement, feed and coal. 

Philadelphia—Philadel hia Lumber Sales Co., 
recently opened wholesale office in Perry Build- 


Charleston—Farmers’ Grain & 
organized. 
ogee > «iat ca Lumber 


ng. . 
Wilkesbarre—E. F. Ryman Lumber Co., re- 
eently began. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenwood—Greenwood 
ody Wagon Works, recently began. 


TEXAS. 
began; retail business. 
allas—W. H. Goodnight, 
lumber business. 
wson—Baxter Lumber Co., recently began; 
retail; headquarters, Sipe Springs. 

Sweetwater—Tom Harrell Lumber Co., 
cently began; retail; headquarters, Eastland. 

WASHINGTON. Kimberly—Kimberly Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., recently began; retail 
lumber business. 

Seattle—Archie J. Somerville, recently began; 
wholesale lumber business. 

South Bend—Willapa Harbor Shingle Co., re- 
eently began; shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo — Kellogg ome & 
Manufacturing Co., built and opened new log- 
ging camp at ‘Ainsworth; six buildings, including 
office, cook shanty, bunk house, stable, hay sh 
and blacksmith shop; steel bunks ordered. 

Stevens Point—Sievwright & Love, new - 
nership formed by H. B. Sievwright and nk 
A. Love, to deal in building materials, fuel, etc. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Fort Collins — Home Lumber 
€o., building sawmill. 

OREGON. Milton—Chester and Dewey Crom- 
mens have taken contract for 10,000 prune boxes 
and are enlarging the Harris box factory here 
and the sawmill at Glenwood, Wash., to take 
eare of the work. A department for manufac- 
— sash and doors will be added to the local 
plant. 

WASHINGTON. Lowell—Walton Lumber Co. 
erecting six dry kilns, with daily capacity of 
60,000 feet. A arg g mill will also be erected, 
it is ——— ut no definite plans have been 
anno 
Seattle—Elliott Bay Mill, new veneer plant to 
be installed. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—F. H. Wiese Man- 
ufacturing Co., converting building into factory 
for making furniture and high grade woodwork. 
A new dry kiln will be added. 

Two Rivers—Two Rivers Millwork & Cabinet 
Co. has purchased factory building and will 
ae and retool it for woodworking purposes. 

A. Nimmer is secretary-treasurer. 

be Bend—Schmidt & Storck Wagon Works 
will award contracts for new factory, 100 by 
270 feet; estimated cost, with additional ma- 
ehinery and equipment, $100,000 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery — Southern Veneer 
& Box Co., loss by fire. 

ARKANSAS. Huntsville—Hanby Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $30,000; reported discontinued busi- 
ness. ’ 

IDAHO. DeSmet—Pat Welch’s planing mill, 
a few miles south of here, destroyed by fire with 
800,000 feet of lumber. Loss, $4,000; partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The sawmill owned 
by Albert Shaffer in the northern part of Hamil- 
ton County, destroyed by fire; loss, $4,000. 

Indianapolis—William P. Jungelaus Co., build- 

contractor, 825 Massachusetts Avenue; barn, 
finishing mill and storage house destroyed by 
fire; loss, $60,000. 

IOWA. Essex—Essex Lumber & Fuel Co., 
eoal pocket peewee by fire; loss, between $15,- 
000 and $20,000. 

KANSAS. Wakeeney—Hartman lumber _yaré 
destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville — Builders’ 
Co., plant badly damaged by fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Burnham & Da- 
vis Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Strongs—Harry Schmidt, 
by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—Chickasaw Coop- 
erage Co., plant burned; loss, $7,000. Company 
will rebuild. immediately. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—Great Falls Lum- 
ber Co., planing mill damaged by fire; loss, 
$1,200. 

NEW JERSEY. 
loss by fire. 


NEW YORK. Bleeker—Halstead & Ware, 
loss by fire. 

Rochester—William G. Bell, loss by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Antlers Lumber Co., 
Le nary explosion caused loss of life and wrecked 

an . 

Aen Devitt—James Cole, loss by fire. 

Ivan—I. Kesterson Lumber Co., yards and 
buildings Seclteet by- fire: California- Oregon 


Clarendon—J. R. Bond, recently 


recently began; 


Te- 


Supply 


loss 


Blackwood—Frank B. Pine, 


Power Co.’s transmission line destroyed, which 
forced lumber and box —_- in vicinity to close; 
total loss estimated at $250 

Linnton—Strange Shingle *Ge., loss by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. _ Glassport a ha 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

VERMONT. Saxtons River—F. S. Fuller & 
Co., loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup — Brew Manufac- 
uring Co., plant destroyed by fire, with 1,000,000 
feet of lumber and four dwellings. Loss ‘in- 
cludes office and employees’ hall, new factory 
recently equipped with electrical devices; black- 
smith shop, veneer building, three warehouses, 
planing mill, sawmill, dry kiln and four blocks 
of milled lumber stacks. Loss estimated at 
$500,000, with $80,000 insurance on the plant. 

- ee Oshkosh—Gabriel Streich, loss 

y fire 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


The woodworking plants are getting some or- 
ders for special work, but production of stock 
items is almost at a standstill, as there is no in- 
centive to go on piling up stocks until some de- 
mand develops. At present business is very dull 
in the sash and door line thruout the country. 
Manufacturers believe, however, that there are 
good times ahead, and that there will be a big 
demand for their product the coming year. It is 
certain that this will be the case if the expected 
activity in building materializes, In the mean- 
time they are not worrying. Inventory time is 
not far away, and there is no desire to carry big 
stocks of high cost product over into the new 
year. It is felt that there may be further price 
recessions, and some manufacturers would not be 
averse to same, feeling that it would stimulate 
building and help to bring about more stable and 
satisfactory conditions. A large manufacturer in 
Chicago this week expressed his views about as 
follows: “I think that prices must come down 
and will come down, regardless of the cost of shop 
lumber. I believe that prices can be materially 
reduced and still net manufacturers as much 
profit as before. This of course can only be 
brought about thru increased efficiency of labor, 
and that is what we have got to have. We have 
told our men that we must have twenty-five per- 
cent more production, and that if this is not forth- 
coming the only alternative will be a wage cut 
Jan. 1, which we do not want and which is con- 
trary to the policy of our company. This step 
will not be necessary if the men will show the 
necessary increased efficiency, which they can 
easily do. We have been weeding out our force, 
letting the inefficient and the shirkers go, and 
shall continue this policy of getting rid of the 
undesirables. This already is resulting in in- 
creased production per man hour, as the men 
realize that if they expect to hold their jobs at 
present wages they must show results.’’ 














Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.), manufactur- 
ers are said to be getting a good line of orders 
based on actual retail sales, and with earmarks 
showing that much work contemplated months 
ago and held up for a while is now beginning to 
materialize. Prices are firm on the present basis 
and buyers are advised not to look for any de- 
cline in the near future. The supply of glass is 
now easier and plants are running without seri- 
ous worries over material. 

Reports from Cincinnati, Ohio, are that manu- 
facturers are keeping fairly busy, but the rush is 
over and most business now is of the immediate 
needs character. Buyers do not have to wait 
now for orders and by shopping around can ob- 
tain fair concessions in prices. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., report that business is much below the 
ordinary level, and is somewhat less than a month 
ago. Scarcely any house building is being done 
and large permits have not been seen for several 
weeks. 

The sash and door trade of Baltimore (Md.), 
naturally, has felt the easing off which is one of 
the developments of the present time in the lum- 
ber trade, accentuated as it is by the slowing up 
in construction work. The sash and door job- 
bers are all revising their quotations downward, 
but the process is quite orderly, with no con- 
fusion, precipitation or real unsettlement. It had 
come to be an accepted conclusion that the top 
notch quotations would have to yield, and the 
sash and door men have accepted the lowering 
in values as a matter of course, 

San Francisco, Calif., sash and millwork plants 
are doing a fair business with a moderate build- 
ing demand. Door factories in the Bay and 
Peninsula districts are moderately busy. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills are running at less than capacity, with 
the eastern demand a little slow owing to the 
quiet building situation. 
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Reviews Conditions Abroad 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 27.—John W. McClure, 
Memphis, Tenn., president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, accompanied by 


his father, Matthew L. McClure, returned on 
Wednesday, Sept. 22, from a several weeks’ trip 
to Europe. Mr. McClure spent some time in Ire- 
land, visiting the old home of his father, and dur- 
ing his trip to England had an opportunity of mak- 
ing many business observations. In speaking of 
the lumber situation in the United Kingdom, Mr. 
McClure said: 

Conditions generally abroad are unsettled, dis- 
turbed and abnormal, politically, socially and com- 
mercially. The reactions from the restraints and 
intense efforts necessitated by war conditions have 
resulted in a reckless disregard of laws and gov- 
ernment, especially on the part of the socalled 
working classes. Until these conditions adjust 
th Ives and every man realizes that the old 
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natural law of compensation, “an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay’’ still governs, and 
is still just as sure in its rewards and _punish- 
ments as it has ever been in the history of human 
affairs, then will it become possible to gage the 
future with that degree of confidence which is 
necessary to the conduct of successful business. 


Present Consumption Almost Nil 


At the present time the consumption of hard- 
woods abroad has reached a minimum which might 
almost be called nil. The supplies on hand are 
ample to take care of present requirements, altho 
they might be considered small as compared with 
normal conditions. In other words, present stocks 
would be consumed within a few months under 
normal demand, but at present rate of consumption 
are ample for as many years, if present conditions 
continue. No new commitments can be made with 
any certainty of the future. Conditions are en- 
tirely too unsettled to permit of speculation. 
Financial conditions are compelling a liquidation 
of stocks on hand rather than permitting an in- 
vestment in supplies for the future. The volume 
of buying is very small and restricted to absolute 
necessity. , 

Under such conditions prices are extremely sen- 
sitive to the slightest circumstances. Merchants 
are inclined to hold prices firm and would dislike 
to experience any sudden and radical declines. 
Many of them are holding their stocks rather than 
making concessions in price. However, the arrival 
of low quotations intended to force buying, or the 
efforts of brokers to force the sale of even two or 
three consignment shipments thru reduced _ prices, 
causes much disturbance in the market and has a 
tendency to restrict buying rather than encour- 
age it. In a general way, it may be said that 
buyers are very willing to pay ruling prices for 
what they must buy, but are not inclined to buy 
anything not actually needed, even at greatly re- 
duced prices. 

The great difference in exchange and the fluctua- 
tions in the exchange rates are of course having 
a marked effect upon the lumber industry abroad. 
What little lumber is being consumed in United 
Kingdom markets is coming from stocks mostly im- 
ported before the big slump in sterling exchange. 
Altho ruling prices compare favorably with mar- 
ket conditions at home, based on normal rate of 
exchange, there is everywhere evident the peculiar 
condition of lumber being sold ex yard in United 
Kingdom ports at less than present replacement 
values when taking present exchange rates into 
consideration. This situation is bringing about a 
small movement of American hardwoods from 
United Kingdom ports back to America. Whether 
or not this movement will develop into important 
volume will of course depend upon the movement 
of the exchange rates and the comparative values 
prevalent on the two sides. 


Consignments Bring Disaster 


The practice of consigning lumber abroad under 
present conditions is bringing disastrous results to 
shippers. It is amazing to find some of our best 
shippers still sending over consignments in the 
face of almost certain heavy losses. The reliable 
brokers abroad are doing everything possible to 
discourage consignments, but still they come, tho 
in much smaller volume than formerly. In some 
eases the brokers are refusing to advance against 
consignments, and as a result the lumber is left 
on the docks to consume its value in the heavy 
charges now current. 

It is impossible to make any predictions for the 
future with anv confidence. Old precedents have 
gone into the discard. The term “normal” is an 
unknown quantity, and must be left for the future 
to determine. Whenever conditions come in which 
supply and demand are evenly balanced, a new 
“normal” will be established as a basis upon which 
the future can be reckoned. In the meantime dis- 
turbances and fluctuations in the market can be 
expected. There are many optimists over there 
who are looking for some improvement in condi- 
tions commencing in October with good prospects 
for next year. I feel inclined to accept this view. 
Much depends upon the attitude of American ship- 
pers. If they adopt the wiser course of withhold- 
ing consignments, of quoting prices only upon 
direct inquiry and not attempting to force the 
market, it will help conditions wonderfully. 

Every disease creates its own toxin,. and there 





are beginning to stop the inroads of the disease. 
The remedy is work, and whenever Europe gets 
back to work there will be a great demand for 
American lumber which will insure a steady mar- 
ket at remunerative prices for a period of years. 
If American shippers could only adopt the “watch- 
ful waiting” attitude, watch for the development 
of these conditions and make their plans to take 
care of these requirements when they come, but 
not to anticipate by shipping in advance of de- 
mand, the rewards will be certain. 

I personally visited only the principal nited 
Kingdom markets, but I learned from lumbermen 
who had been: to the Continent that conditions 
there were much the same as in Great Britain. 
Whatever difference exists is in degree rather than 
in fundamentals. 





The Swedish Timber Industry 


In comparatively recent years forestry and its 
allied industries have replaced mining as the chief 
economic resource of Sweden, and her position 
among the other timber producing countries has 
been strengthened as a result of the war. Russia, 
who up to 1914 was her most important competi- 
tor in the exportation of forest products, will be 
unable to challenge Swedish supremacy in this re- 
spect for many years. 

From the Gulf of Bothnia to the mountain 
region of birch forest in the North, two-thirds of 
the total area of Sweden form a single continuous 
belt of coniferous forests, consisting chiefly of 
white and red pine, fir and spruce, all of excellent 
quality. This practically inexhaustible supply of 
timber would not of itself be sufficient to create 
the present industry, the development of which has 
been rendered possible by the numerous water- 
courses which intersect the woodland regions and 
the abundant snow of the long winters, which make 
the roughest and most broken ground accessible. 
During the last half century these watercourses 
have been transformed into 30,000 kilometers of 
floating ways, by means of which, at comparatively 
small expense, the timber is brought down to the 
Sawmills and factories situated on the Coast. 

Altho the forests of Russia and Canada are con- 
siderably more extensive than those of Sweden, 
the latter’s export returns per hectare, as will be 
seen from the appended table, are in excess of those 
of all her competitors, 

Per- 
centage Value of the export 
of forest of forest 
land products in 1913 
Forest compared K 
with 


and, hectare 

1,000 the total forest 

hectares area 1,000 kr. land 

Sweden . 21,000 52 358,255 17.06 
Finland ... 20,000 61 216.074 10.80 
Russia .... 154,830 33 330.214 2.13 
Canada ... 230,055 25 *189,696 *0.82 
U. S. ..-e+ 220,000 28 510,301 2.32 


These figures do not refer to all the forest prod- 
ucts but only to the principal products, such as 
=e wood pulp and paper. 


The comparatively important revenue yield of 
the Swedish forests is explained by economic pro- 
duction and the highly developed character of the 
industry. It is possible, but not probable, that 
Russia may in the distant future dispute Sweden’s 
position, but the war, which crippled the latter’s 
most important competitor, has operated greatly 
to her advantage, and for several decades scien- 
tific research has been devoted to the care and 
cultivation of plantations during the period of 
growth and in removing Sweden’s forestry from 
the purely exploiting stage to that of intensive 
and rational cultivation. 

The statistics for the period comprising the 
ten years preceding the war—that is, from 1904 
to 1913—show that Sweden in that decade held, 
after Russia, the foremost position in regard to 
the export of sawed and planed wood—namely, 
4,307,785 cubic meters as against 4,930,274 from 
Russia. As regards rough timber—round and 
hewn wood and pulpwood—Sweden was. ex- 
celled by Russia as well as by Austria-Hungary 
and Finland, which countries then exported con- 
siderably mere. It should be noticed that the 
highly developed wood pulp industry in Sweden 
consumes yearly almost as much wood pulp as the 
country’s whole export of sawed and planed wood; 
and, in addition, 6,000.000 cubic meters, chiefly 
round wood, are required for manufacturing the 
quantity of charcoal used yearly in the Swedish 
mining industry. 

Swedish woods now find a market not only in 
Europe—in which Great Britain is the principal 
customer, followed by France—but in no fewer 
than forty different countries all over the world, 
while in the production of cellulose (chemical 


is not wanting evidence that in Europe the toxins ~ Pulp) Sweden, with 860,000 tons in 1913, was the 
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principal producer in Europe and supplied more 
than half the cellulose in the international trade. 
During the first three years of the war the ex- 
ports of chemical pulp rose from 655,900 tons to 
660,600, 721,800 and 691,900’ tons, dry weight, 
respectively, but in 1917 and 1918 a considerable 
decrease was experienced. 

Paper manufacture is one of the main as it is 
also one of the oldest industries in Sweden. Many 
hand paper mills existed in the middle ages. In 
the thirty years after 1877 the production of 
paper increased from 12,000 tons to 225,000 tons. 
The value of the product of the mills in 1918 was 
about 215,000,000 kroner, and the present manu- 
facturing capacity of the Swedish paper and card 
board mills is estimated at 500,000 tons per an- 
num. The total export of paper in 1913 and 1916 
increased from 215,529 tons to 264,918, and in 
both years more than half of the total export was 
taken by Great Britain. The principal papers 
manufactured are newsprint, sulphite and sulphate 
paper, wallpaper, butter paper, brown mechanical 
paper, socalled “nature brown” match paper, and 
different sorts of writing and printing paper. In 
addition, all sorts of card and pasteboard are 
manufactured. The kinds of paper which are 
chiefly exported to the United States consist of 
strong wrapping paper. 


Review of Vessel Market 


The steamer market was fairly active during the 
last week, but rates eased off somewhat due to in- 
creased offerings of tonnage for October loading, 
say Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight 
brokers, in their bulletin for Sept. 25. There is 
yet a considerable demand for tonnage for coal 
eargoes to European, South American and West 
Indian ports, but in all other trades the require- 
ments of shippers continue light. Foreign tonnage 
is freely tendered for early delivery, but only a 
limited number of American boats offer at the 
rates bid. 

The sailing vessel market holds fairly steady, 





with trading limited and confined largely to West 
India and other nearby foreign trades. Freights 
offer steadily, mostly for coal and lumber cargoes 
to offshore destinations. Coastwise orders of all 
kinds are yet scarce, and very little inquiry 
comes for tonnage for long voyages. 


—_—~ 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 25.—There is not 
much improvement in the Douglas fir export sales 
here, but inquiries continue to come in. Sales 
thru San Francisco concerns are very light at 
present. Freight rates generally are tending down- 
ward. The action of the Shipping Board in ad- 
vancing freight rates on ties to Europe on its ves- 
sels came as a surprise to exporters, who had 
hoped for lower rates to stimulate business. Until 
recently the rate was $45. Then came an advance 
of $5 and the new raise makes the rate to United 
Kingdom $55 per thousand feet. The San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce has wired a strong 
protest to the board in Washington. Outside ves- 
sels carry ties at $42.50. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this 
city, has reduced its prices on merchantable and 
common $5, effective Sept. 15, making the price 
$30 base at mill up to June 30, 1921. 

Numerous export shipments are being made from 
north Pacific ports. The schooner William Bow- 
den, chartered by A. F. Thane & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, will carry a cargo of fir from Astoria, Ore., 
to Sydney. The steamer Haynie, with a lot of 
California redwood on board, has completed its 
cargo with fir at Seattle and sailed for the United 
Kingdom. The schooner Watson A. West has 
loaded 1,000,000 feet at Port Blakeley for the 
west coast of South America. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, has fair in- 
quiries for clear redwood and is maintaining prices 
without difficulty. Parcel shipments are being 
made and a number of full cargoes are booked for 
shipment up to March 31, 1921. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 27.—Henry Ford’s reduction of motor car 
prices made itself felt in the lumber trade here 
this week, and while prices did not respond, there 
was an apathy apparent in the trading. Dealers 
in both wholesale and retail ends reported a dull, 
quiet market, despite the report that Detroit now 
stands fourth among the 177 larger cities of the 
country in building permits issued during the last 
month. Building permits taken out last week 
totaled $672,500, compared with $1,170,085 for the 
preceding week. Apartment construction furnished 
a large part of the new work. 

In an effort to bring immediate relief to Detroit 
families unable to secure homes, the Strand Lum- 
ber & Woodwork Co. and the firm of B. F. Stephen- 
son, real estate dealer, have codperated in a 
novel plan. The real estate concern is selling lots 
without a down payment and with a small monthly 
payment; and the Strand company offers to build 
with a minimum first payment. The plan is to be 
carried out on a large scale. On account of over- 
crowded conditions here lumbermen have little 
doubt it will succeed. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 27.—The general lumber business in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory has relapsed 
into quietude. Following a spurt in home build- 
ing and additions to factories, the building market 
has slumped and lumber demand is likewise slow. 
This includes both hardwoods and southern pine, 
altho the slump is most pronounced in pine. 

The hardwood trade is rather quiet, altho some 
orders from retailers are reported. The policy is 
to buy for the immediate future only, as retailers 
generally are loath to accumulate stocks under the 
present circumstances. Manufacturers are also go- 
ing slow in placing orders for hardwoods. Furni- 
ture factories have ceased buying and the same is 
true of automobile concerns. Some buying by box 
manufacturers is reported. 

Southern pine shows declines of 25 to 40 per- 
cent on the various grades in the last three or 
four months. These declines have been gradual 
and have been made without the blare of trumpets 
which has characterized price reduction in other 
lines of merchandising. Retail demand for south- 
ern pine is restricted to immediate wants as there 
is no disposition to stock for the future. Rough 
finish, siding and flooring continue fairly strong. 
Boards are also showing some activity. Transit 
cars are more numerous and this is responsible for 
the rather irregular prices which are quoted. 

H. D. Brasher, of the Brasher Lumber Co., left 


recently for Glendon, Ala., to look after the de- 
velopment of lumber tract at that place. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a rather quiet hardwood market in central 
Ohio territory. Prices are still fairly well main- 
tained by the larger concerns, altho there is con- 
siderable cutting on the part of shippers and pro- 


,ducers. As a result prices show a rather wide 


variation. Buying on the part of dealers is the 
best feature of the trade at this time. 

The American Column & Lumber Co., of Colum- 
bus, reports a fairly good demand for hardwoods 
from box and talking machine manufacturers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 27.—A slump hit the lumber market last 
week which brought prices on nearly all grades 
down about 10 percent. The slump in demand is 
given as one of the principal causes for the reac- 
tion in the market. The industry, however, is of 
the opinion that the decline is only temporary and 
the market will show stronger form within a couple 
of weeks. During the last week demands upon 
the farmer in gathering in the corn crop and in 
wheat sowing have practically stopped_the demand 
from the rural trade. Several cars have been re- 
ported in transit in the Indianapolis field and inci- 
dentally the trade is coming to the opinion that the 
worst of the car shortage is over. During the last 
two weeks the situation has improved materially 
and prospects are bright for continued good serv- 


ice, 
- MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 27.—There is a marked tendency toward 
decreased production of hardwood lumber in the 
southern field. This is due partly to the lack of 
adequate transportation but primarily to the rather 
unfavorable position of the market incident to 
lack of demand. Many members of the trade are 
disposed to curtail their output until the market 
shows greater activity and greater absorbing 
power. Slowing down of logging is a natural re- 
sult of the tendency to decrease hardwood output 
and the quantity of timber being prepared for de- 
livery to the mills is considerably short of nor- 
mal. Some firms, with large logging contracts, are 
unable to stop, but others, more favorably situated, 
are reducing logging as part of their general plan 
of curtailment. 

There is no improvement in the hardwood situa- 
tion. So far as prices are concerned, they show 
comparatively little change. Demand, too, is about 
the same as recently. It is largely for the lower 
grades of all hardwoods end for specialties. Most 
of the orders are for filling-in purposes, so far as 
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domestic consumers are concerned. One firm .is in 
receipt of an inquiry for 1,000,000 feet of low 
grade gum from a prominent box manufacturer 
and estimates that this customer is in the market 
for approximately 25,000,000 feet. Box manufac- 
turers are among the largest buyers of southern 
hardwoods of low grade, but other interests are 
absorbing Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common in larger quan- 
tities, proportionately, than in the case of firsts 
and seconds. The railroads have not yet entered 
the market for their requirements but it is ex- 
pected that buying from this source will materialize 
in the near future. In the meantime, consumers 
in this country are showing little disposition to 
anticipate their needs. Export business fails to 
show improvement and the movement of hardwood 
lumber to Europe is very small. 


J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log 
Loading Co., says that his firm is loading approxi- 
mately 33 percent less cars with logs on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley line of the Illinois Central 
system than at this time last year and that the 
quantity of logs on the right of way awaiting 
loading is approximately 60 percent of the corres- 
ponding time a year ago. He says that his loading 
during July, August and September has shown a 
decrease of about 300 cars a month, due primarily 
to lack of cars on which to load. Gondolas are be- 
ing placed now, he says, for log loading, with some 
resultant increase in the number of cars available. 
Mr. Dickson says that there are considerable quan- 
tities of timber prepared for shipment which are 
not being moved for the reason that there is no de- 
mand for the logs. 


J. F. McSweyn, president of the Memphis Band 
Mill Co., New South Memphis, announces practical 
completion of a 7-foot resaw that will add approxi- 
mately 33 percent to the output of the big band 
mill of this firm. When the new equipment is 
placed in operation, the cut of this company will 
be approximately 1,000,000 feet a month. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 28.—The demand for hardwood is very 
slight and what little movement there is, is made 
up largely of unfilled orders accumulated during 
the period of car shortage. The railroads are buy- 
ing a few ties, but not in quantities expected. 

If anything, there has been a slight reduction in 
production and manufacturers claim that this con- 
dition may grow even worse unless there is an 
early resumption of buying. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Sept. 28.—Lumber concerns in this region are 
anticipating one of the biggest years in the his- 
tory of the industry and are employing many 
men for the coming winter’s cutting of timber. 
The Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. and the Mellen 
Lumber Co. are gathering up unusually large 
crews. The former concern, during a_ recent 
strike of timber workers, made extensive repairs 
and improvements to its properties around here. 
Another concern which will da extensive logging 
this winter is the Penokee Lumber Co. at Maren- 
go, Sanborn and Glidden, maintaining offices at 
Mellen. Lumber companies in this region have 
not attempted any reforestation work, their offi- 
cials stating that the increase in tax attendant 
upon such improvement would be prohibitive, 
The Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland, plans on 
a big season’s cut on the islands, especially on 
Stockton Island, where the supply is plentiful. 


The excelsior plant of the Washburn Manu- 
facturing Co., of Washburn, will be ready for 
operation sometime the latter part of this or the 
earlier part of next week according to Supt. 
George R. Moore. The machinery for the plant 
arrived last week and is being installed and as 
soon as this work is completed the company will 
begin operations. The plant will employ from a 
dozen to twenty men and it is the intention of the 
company to double the capacity as soon as pos- 
sible. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 28.—Business with the local pine people 
is rather fair as a whole, altho much complaint 
is heard from jobbers and millmen. In the hard- 
wood market buying is largely for immediate use, 
it being held that the reductions announced by 
Henry Ford have had a further tendency to scare 
off future buying. Furniture manufacturers con- 
tinue the best buyers, with some improvement 
in railroad buying, mostly in crossing planks and 
switch ties. The auto trade is buying thick ash 
more freely, and walnut is in good demand. 

A hearing has been arranged at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on Oct. 4, on intrastate rates on logs, by the 
Indiana public service commission, following com- 
plaints of lumbermen. Several of the southern 
‘Indiana lumber companies will be represented. J. 


8. Thompson, of the Louisville division Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, will attend. 

R. R. May, of the R. R. May Hardwood Co., 
claims that since the bottom fell out of the log 
market there have not been many country logs 
produced, and that this condition will probably 
make for higher hardwood prices after the first 
of the year, 

W. H. Day, sales manager Wood Mosaic Co., 
Louisville, on his return from a trip east re- 
ported a better outlook. Mr. Day was especially 
pleased with movement of some thick ash to the 
automobile trade, which has been using birch, 
elm, maple etc. since ash prices got out of reach. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 28.—The Chamber of Commerce directors 
have gone on record as endorsing plans to stimu- 
late home building in Cincinnati. The building 
and loan associations of Cincinnati are entering 
on a campaign urging the greater use of the build- 
ing associations for deposits of savings so that 
their funds will be expended to help home build- 
ers. 

The building association league is also bringing 
pressure to bear upon the banks to lend its mem- 
bers funds for relending to home builders thre the 
associations, 

The directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
have adopted resolutions demanding of the Rail- 
road Labor Wage Board opportunity to be heard 
on all questions coming before the board. The 
resolutions hold that the public and the shippers 
have as much interest in the railroad wage ques 
tion as the railroads and the employees, as the 
public pays the freight. 

A delegation of representative Cincinnati busi- 
ness men appeared before the board of army en- 
gineers at Toledo on Monday in behalf of the 
selection of the western reute from Toledo to 
Cincinnati as the choice for the proposed barge 
canal from the Ohio River to Lake Erie. Should 
this route be finally determined upon, it will mean 
much to the lumbermen of Cincinnati as it will 
give them all-water transportation from their 
southern mills to their northern customers. One 
or two Cincinnati lumber concerns are giving seri- 
ous consideration to the reestablishment of a barge 
service from the lower Mississippi to Cincinnati 
and have taken the matter up with the Mississippi 
Valley Association, : 

Steamer service is to be inaugurated between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans about Nov. 1. This 
will be the first thru river service between Cin- 
cinnati and New Orleans in a score of years, If 
the boat pays its way, the service will be regular 
and later on will be expanded. 

Cincinnati lumbermen have been advised that 
the Southern Railway System is now publishing 
tariffs giving transit privileges at Cincinnati. 
This will be an important right for the Cincinnati 
trade and will be a large factor in the develop- 
ment of the market. With the privilege estab- 
lished by the Southern it is taken for granted 
that the other roads will soon fall in line. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 28.—The hardwood lumber market in 
Evansville and southern Indiana has been rather 
quiet for the last several weeks and there has been 
little or no change during the last week. Many 
manufacturers are of the opinion that there will 
be no marked improvement in trade until after the 
presidential election in November, if then. 

A daughter has been born to Mrs. Luhring, wife 
of Elmer D. Luhring, head of the Luhring Lumber 
Co. and secretary of the Evansville Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. It is the first child in the 
Luhring family and friends of Mr. Luhring say 
that he now wears a larger hat. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Sept. 28.—The Mackinnon Manufacturing Co., 
of Wisconsin Rapids, is building a mill that will 
saw logs for use in its wagon manufacturing. The 
mill will have a capacity of 20,000 feet of lumber 
a day and will manufacture box lumber in addition 
to spoke and hub lumber. The plant will be op- 
erated with electricity and will be equipped with 
the latest type of machinery. The timber to be 
used in the mill will be mostly from the Rice Lake 
holdings of the company. Besides the sawmill, 
the company has also purchased two_new spoke 
machines. 

C. W. Bruce, secretary of the Heineman Lumber 
Co., of Merrill, caught an 18-pound muskellonge 
at the mouth of Pine River on the Wisconsin. The 
muskellonge was donated to A. H. Stange, presi- 
dent of the A. H. Stange Co., and the latter and 
his sons, daughters and their families enjoyed a 
muskellonge repast before Mr. and Mrs. Stange’s 
departure for a 10-day visit at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sept. 28.—Change of front by banking inter- 
ests, in apparent willingness to increase the size 
of real estate loans, is seen by lumbermen of the 
northern Ohio district as the probable beginning 
of a revival in housing construction. The Guard- 
fan Savings & Trust Co. proposes to permit 5- 
year loans, instead of 3-year loans. The plan is 
expected to permit the absorbing of second mort- 
gage money into the first mortgage loan. Tho 
no provision has been made for financing new 
construction, attention will be given to that phase 
where prices have been fixed on new building. 

At the meeting of the Ohio Building & Loan 
Associations here this week, among other plans 
discussed was that for an advertising campaign 
that will bring more money into the local asso- 
¢eiations. Tho they have net yet *been ap- 
proached for aid in this proposed work, lumber 
interests of Cleveland stand ready to aid the 
movement, according to J. V. O’Brien, secretary 
Clevelund Board of Lumber Dealers. “Any plan 
that will bring more money to the building and 
loan associations will operate advantageously to 
the lumber industry,” said Mr. O’Brien. “The 
best argument these institutions can offer is that 
they pay 5 percent while banks pay but 4 percent, 
a significant feature to the small saver or in- 


vestor.” 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Sept. 27.—The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. closed down last Friday for about three weeks, 
for the usual fall repairs and cleanup. The car 
situation has improved greatly, and cars are avail- 
able in any number just at the present time. 
Altho lumber prices have slumped to some extent, 
local manufacturers look for a good fall busi- 
mess and expect orders to increase in volume be- 
fore the first of the year. Some consumers are 
holding off buying, but their stocks are becoming 
less each month, and with the present favorable 
prices it is expected they will start buying before 
the reaction in the price level, which no doubt 
will come immediately after the fall election, when 
fumber prices will no doubt increase with the usual 
fall buying. 

The Langlade Lumber Co, entertained its em- 
ployees and guests at a grand opening ball at its 
new general store and warehouse, at Pearson, Wis., 
Saturday evening, Sept. 25. About three hundred 
couples were present. Dancing was the entertain- 
ment, and a fine lunch was served at midnight. A 
Delco lighting system has been installed in the 
new store building, and all the modern conveni- 
ences found in a city store will be installed. Pear- 
son will also be the logging headquarters of the 
company hereafter. Lawrence Peterson has charge 
of the logging operations, and Mr. Cleveland is to 
have charge of the commissary. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 28.—Lumber shippers who are getting 
stock from Canada report cars in better quantity 
just at present, tho the Canadian roads still re- 
fuse to use their own cars for that trade, The 
lumbermen have to find an accommodating rail- 
road official here to send over the cars for loading. 
The roads still complain that their cars do not 
come back promptly. As a rule there is more 
lumber ready to move than there is demand for. 

It pays to sell shingles by the square, rather 
than by the thousand, according to some lumber- 
men. As proof of this, one lumberman says he 
has lost numerous orders this year because he 
has quoted on a thousand basis. 

Buffalo building permits last week numbered 
forty-one, with only eight frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $64,900, or about 25 percent of 
the average week for this season. Reports as to 
housing conditions in thirty cities of the State 
have been received by the State bureau of munic- 
ipal information. ~Of these twenty-three report 
a housing problem, while the other seven have 
not. Seventeen report an acute situation, with 
an organized effort being made to increase the 
number of homes, In two cities the chambers of 
commerce have committees at work. In four 
cities manufacturing companies are building new 
homes or assisting employees to build. Mayors of 
two cities have appointed housing commissions. 
In seven cities housing corporations are either 
already organized or under way and these will 
finance the construction of homes or construct 
them to be sold on the instalment plan. 

J. B. Wall, treasurer of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip abroad with 
the Knights of Columbus and is spending a few 
days at New York before leaving for home. M. M. 
Wall, treasurer of the company, is back from the 
Adirondacks, where he has been looking after the 
new tract of maple, beech and birch, and the saw- 
mill which has lately been acquired at Forestport. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co. has been active in the 
lake trade during the present season and before 
the close of navigation it will have received 5,- 
000,000 feet of hardwoods, consisting of birch, 
maple and basswood, with some brown ash. 


G. Elias & Bro. are bringing in some unusually 
large logs in hardwoods and hemlock, which are 
to be sawed up at the plant for all kinds of wood- 
work. 

Laurence De Golyer, president of the Ward 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and G. N. Wagner, of the 
Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co., Grand Rapids, 
were visitors to the lumber trade here during the 
last week. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 28.—Since public interest is centered at 
this time on the expectancy of a generous down- 
ward movement of commodity prices generally, 
the situation in the lumber industry is the sub- 
ject of a great deal of speculation, particularly 
in regard to the effect of lower prices on new 
construction. For the present interest seems to 
be lacking in the direction of tangible develop- 
ments, but an easier tone of lumber prices, which, 
it is predicted, will be further indicated in the 
level after Oct. 1, has aroused considerable com- 
ment. 

Discussing the situation at the beginning of this 
week, Fred J. Schroeder, president and general 
manager of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee and Ashland, Wis., said that the fact of 
the matter is that proportionately there is no 
abnormally high cost of lumber. The building 
problem, he said, does not lie in the cost of raw 
lumber or raw timber. Naturally, with the grow- 
ing scarcity of available timber, lumber prices 
will be, as they are, higher than in former years, 
but in, comparison with two years ago, prices at 
wholesale and retail are approximately 15 per- 
cent lower. 

Mr. Schroeder pointed out that the principal 
costs in the production of lumber are labor and 
transportation, both of which are higher than 
ever before, and show no indication of being re- 
duced in the near future. 

Henry J. Steinman, head of the Steinman Lum- 
ber Co., said that reductions in lumber prices 
began last March, altho the general public does 
not seem to have appreciated tne fact. The cut 
amounts to from 15 to 35 percent and affects prin- 
cipally building lumber, varying in grade, The 
higher grades have not been affected to the same 
extent as the lower qualities. He pointed out 
that oak and maple flooring that sold from $200 
to $370 a thousand in March is now retailing at 
$165 to $265, while lumber used in concrete con- 
struction has declined from $72 in March to $52 
at present. Framing lumber, for rafters and joist 
work, stands at $55, compared with $73 in March. 

Some of the larger retail lumbermen in Mil- 
waukee are expressing the conviction that with a 
lower price level of lumber, other building ma- 
terials will come down, but they are apprehensive 
of the shortage of cement, which is partly re- 
sponsible for the present low volume of building 
operations. Nevertheless, they discern a more 
optimistic tone in this respect. So far in Septem- 
ber, dwelling construction is showing increases 
over the last three to five months, altho industrial 
construction continues to decline. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 28.—The most interesting situation in the 
Ontario market, at present, is that in connection 
with British Columbia trade. Shipments from 
British Columbia mills have been very light since 
the increased freight rates went into effect. Transit 
cars are still being sold and probably the last of 
them are now on the market, having been sold 
just before the freight increase. There is a little 
difficulty even in moving these cars. Southern 
pine sales are apparently increasing in this mar- 
ket, and it is expected that further increases will 
take place. 

Trade in all kinds of lumber in Ontario is very 
spotty and light. In short, there is very little 
buying. The general opinion is that a rather simi- 
lar condition may be expected until after, the new 
year. Spring business, however, is expected to 
show a decided improvement. Most of the small 
dealers in Ontario are determined to go into the 
winter with as small stocks as they can carry. 

G. Mason, of Manchester, England, and his sec- 
retary, E. H. Cookson, visited Midland, Ont., re- 
cently in connection with a deal put thru by his 
company, G. Mason & Co. (Ltd.), for the purchase 
of 25,000,000 feet of lumber from the Manley 
Chew sawmill. The company has established offices 
at Midland with Maj. G. L. Main, of Galt, Ont., 
in charge. It states that it is in the market for 
all the white pine timber it can obtain in Quebec, 
Ontario, and elsewhere in Canada. 

The new sawmill of the McGibbon Lumber Co., 
Penetanguishene, which replaces the mill that was 
destroyed by fire last October, is now in operation. 
The mill has been made as fireproof as possible, 
and with its equipment cost $100.000. The equip- 
ment includes a heavy double cutting band saw 
and a resaw. The capacity is 60,000 feet of long 
lumber per day and 40,000 pieces of lath in ten 
hours. 
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PITTSBURGH: ou Building, GHORGE 
AMP, Manager 


DAILY echasuundis mess 
} ogy” enone sieceeveree 


Franklin, V: en Arringdale, V: 
1: Wallace, N. C. sy 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., 


GEO. F. 
& WALLS LUMBER CO 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











Ellington & Guy, Tn. "2m Richmond,” 2. | 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. B. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


N.C. PINE CYPRESS 
LUMBER 
Mivand Rough ll G U M 
= Powellsville 
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Help Cut 
Car Shortage 


through the ordering of full carloads and promptly 
unloading cars when they arrive on your siding. 
Let us help you make up an order for our 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade K. D. and 
bright Shed Stock from D’Lo, Miss., air dried 
Dimension and Boards; also manufacture 
Cypress Shingles at our Arkansas mill, 


renton Lumber (Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
JACKSON, MISS. 











R. BATSON, Pres. W. H. HATTEN, Vice-Pres. 
N. P. HATTEN, Sec.-Treas. 


Southern Lumber 
& Timber 


Capacity: 
100,000 Feet. 


Our Specialties: 


Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long 
HILLSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 











YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Misr: 








KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT No Competitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the holesaler 


Can bore {2 or 2” hole in sq. timber up to 22’ in length 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
JOS SRULEEN GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 25.—The Siemons Lumber Co.’s shingle 
mill resumed operation this week after an idleness 
of more than three months. It is one of the large 
shingle mills of this section, having a daily ca- 
pacity of 225,000 shingles. The company was 
enabled to operate again because of an increased 
car supply. The shingle situation, however, is not 
very good. Prices have been going up and down 
in a discouraging manner, but within the last 
week they have strengthened. Few orders are 
reported either for lumber or shingles, but local 
millmen look for an improvement with the receipt 
of orders from the railroads for construction ma- 
terial, some of which have been placed on the 
Coast with the assurance that others will follow. 
Bellingham mills expect to get their share of this 
business. 

Shop committeemen of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills banqueted here this week in celebra- 
tion of the election of new committeemen for the 
ensuing six months. Talks were made by General 
Superintendent C. L. Flynn ; John McMahon, super- 
intendent of the cargo mill; C. BE. Castle, superin- 
tendent of the Larson plant; R. R. Cook, superin- 
tendent of the box factory; F. M. Carr, superin- 
tendent of the sash and door factory, and Charles 
F. Follman, editor of the Industrial Harmonizer. 
Forty-four guests were present. 

The organization of a lumbermen’s association 
for Whatcom and Skagit counties is still under 
discussion. Some impetus was given this move- 
ment by the recent lumbermen’s banquet in Belling- 
ham and efforts to bring it to fruition are to be 
continued. One of the boosters of the proposal is 
L. W. Lidstone, of the Miller-Lidstone Lumber Co. 
Another advocate of friendly communication be- 
tween local lumbermen is Thomas R. Harles, presi- 
dent of the Earles Lumber & Shingle Co., head of 
the committee that organized the banquet. 

David Trunkey, manager of the Bloedel Donovan 
retail yards, was nominated to the State legisla- 
ture by a heavy vote, final primary returns show. 
Barney W. Moore, Blaine shingle producer, was 
also nominated for the legislature. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 25.—All the mills in this district are run- 
ning full time, with production at normal. The 
car supply is much better. Business booked, how- 
ever, was low. The bulk of the orders placed was 
for rough cutting for the railroads. Yard stock 
and uppers are being piled, and with the stock on 
hand of these two items many of the mills are 
much overstocked, so there is a tendency to let 
go as much as possible while the car supply is 
good. The eastern market is slowly recovering 
from the transit shipments sent out before the 
recent freight advance, and business should be 
good for the remainder of the year. Shingles are 
very unsteady and are off a little from last week’s 
prices. Logs are still high in proportion to the 
prices received for lumber. 

One of the largest log jams ever formed in the 
Cowlitz River now blocks the stream near Kelso. 
There is seven million to eight million feet of logs 
in the jam. The timber belongs to the Silver Lake 
Railway & Lumber Co., Castle Rock Logging Co. 
and Robert Barr. 

The White Logging Co., Edmonds, Wash., lost its 
camp, two donkeys and about three million feet 
of timber in a recent fire. The loss totaled $30,- 
000. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Sept. 25.—At a conference of representatives of 
local mill operators and workmen of the Four L’s 
it was decided not to make any cut in wages. The 
matter was proposed a month ago and action was 
put off until this time. It was decided that wages 
should remain as they are now, $5.30 being the 
minimum for common labor. A resolution was 
passed in which the men recognize the fact that 
the lumbermen are working under some difficulties 
owing to the car shortage and bad market, and in 
consideration of the cut in wages not being made 
the men agree to give the highest possible efficiency 
and to codperate with the operators in giving a 
better production of high quality lumber. Loggers 


_and mill workers are both in demand in Coos 


County and while’ many have come to this locality 
the call for men is greater than the local supply. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has 
again opened the logging camp at Eel Lake, north 
of Coos Bay, and is employing ninety men. and 
operating two sides. The Buehner camp at Alle- 
gany is being put in shape to operate again and 
will open as soon as some repair work has been 
done and one hundred and twenty-five men will be 


employed. The Buehner mills have logs enough on 
hand to run until the first of the year, but the 
camps will keep well ahead of the demand of the 
mill. 

The Cypress Lumber Co., recently formed by 
Hugh Quist and Cornell Lagerstrom, will soon be- 
gin logging in a tract of fir and cedar timber pur- 
chased from the Menasha Woodenware Co. A 
camp will be opened near Powers. A siding is be 
ing built and the logs will be shipped to the veneer 
factory of the Western Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

L. R. Hurd has been appointed agent in Coos 
County for the Northwestern Turpentine Co. and 
will put forces of men at work gathering pitch 
from the fir trees. Tests have been made and indi- 
cate that in many localities the trees will yield 
when tapped. 

The mill of the Winchester Bay Lumber Co. at 
Reedsport, which has been closed down on account 
of the car shortage, is again operating. The com- 
pany is building a wharf preparatory to shipping 
by water as well as by rail. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 25.—Gaining little encouragement from 
their conference with railroad officials at Seattle 
during the week, Everett lumbermen returned home 
convinced that relief from the conditions that have 
brought paralysis to their industry in the North- 
west can be expected only thru the logic of develop- 
ments and wrought only by the reduction of east- 
bound tonnage. Their plea for readjustment of 
rates to give them access to their old markets and 
increase the railroad tonnage was met by the sug- 
gestion that the reduced tonnage probably would 
result in another rate increase to bring up the 
railroad revenue to its desired height upon the 
basis of the smaller dispatch. 

This was the outstanding feature of the dull 
week in the lumber and shingle industry here. The 
total output of both lumber and shingles was about 
equal to that of the preceding week, but shipments 
were nil and the inflow of orders at zero. Mill em- 
ployees have sensed the probability of curtailed 
operation for a large part of the winter and are 
beginning to conserve their earnings with a view 
to being better prepared for a period of enforced 
idleness. Savings banks report the mill employees 
to have more comfortable balances in reserve now 
than ever before. 

While none of the managers of either the large 
lumber or: shingle plants remaining in operation 
have announced definite dates for ceasing opera- 
tions to await the readjustment necessary, none, on 
the other hand, are at all certain when closing 
orders may be necessary. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 25.—Lumbermen of the Inland Empire 
have passed thru one more week of the present 
“air pocket” of no buying and the lumber situa- 
tion in this section seems to be “getting no better 
fast.” However, the opinion prevails that the 
winter and spring will see a general improvement 
thruout the entire country. Word from Inland Em- 
pire lumbermen who are now in the.middle West 
or East is to the effect that a period of brisk buy- 
ing will follow the present stagnation. 

Several Spokane and Coeur d’ Alene (Idaho) 
lumbermen enjoyed a two days’ visit from C. P. 
Winslow, director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., who is making a trip thru 
the West acquainting himself with lumber condi- 
tions, research work, conservation etc. He was 
here yesterday and today and will go on to the 
Coast before returning home. 

Corwin E. Gipson, vice president Gipson Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, has been on a business an@ 
pleasure trip to Vancouver, B. C., and stopped off 
in Spokane for a visit this week. His company is 
interested in a paper mill near Vancouver. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho, 
purchased between 45,000 and 50,000 acres of cut- 
over land in Clearwater County, Idaho, at a sale 
held by I. N. Nash, State land commissioner, the 
appraised price being paid for each 40-acre tract. 
But few pieces were appraised over $10 an acre. 
A small number of tracts was purchased by set- 
tlers. 

According to W. F. Webb, superintendent of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co.’s mill at Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
there has been a large falling off in the demand 
for lumber since the new freight rates took effect. 
“The average increase in the price of lumber be- 
cause of the new rates is about $3.50 per thousand 
feet,” stated Mr. Webb, who was in Spokane this 
week, “I think that the falling off in the demand 
for lumber is only temporary and that as soon as 
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the consumers get accustomed to the new quota- 
tions the trade will be back to normal. The de- 
crease in lumber sales is not confined to a few 
localities, but is general thruout the country.” 

According to a report from Yakima, Wash., the 
sawmills in the Naches Valley that were operated 
during the summer are now closing down for the 
winter. The mills that are completing their 
season’s runs are the Rimrock, Rattlesnake and 
Oak Creek mills and the Case logging camp. 

Employment agents of Spokane are of the be- 
lief that the I. W. W. will begin renewed activities 
in the Inland Empire during October. Informa- 
tion has been given out here that a program being 
prepared for a meeting to be held soon includes 
William D. Hayward, well known I. W. W. leader, 
among the list of speakers. So far this year the 
lumber operators have not had nearly as much 
trouble with the I. W. W. as they had a year ago. 

E. O. Hawksett, representative at Minneapolis of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, and Mrs. 
Hawksett are in Spokane on a two weeks’ visit. Mr. 
Hawksett will spend some time visiting various 
mills of this district. 

H. H. Ketcham, of the Nettleton Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was a Spokane visitor this week. He is 
on his way north to lumber districts in British 
Columbia. 


Charles E. Lewis, of the Germain Lumber Co.,” 


San Francisco, spent one day here this week con- 
sulting with local lumbermen. 

Edward A. McGoldrick, son of J. P. McGoldrick 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, has been 
commissioned a second Heutenant in the quarter- 
master’s department of the regular army. During 
the war Lieut. McGoldrick served as second lieu- 
tenant at Fort George Wright, Spokane. 

A big demand is developing for the new course in 
lumber inspection, grading and classifying which 
was started here this week at the night school of 
the Knights of Columbus. A large number of young 
men in the lumber industry are taking advantage 
of the special training offered. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 25.—A little healthier condition was no- 
ticeable in the market here last week and the feel- 
ing seems to be that prices have reached the low- 
est point and that there will be a gradual upward 
tendency from now on. The placing of orders for 
car material by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Northern Pacific Railway and the fact 
that cargo business has been very good have helped 
strengthen the market. Several mills are down— 
the Western Lumber Co. in Aberdeen and a num- 
ber of the shingle mills in Aberdeen and Hoquiam. 
The Surf Mill & Boom Co. at Copalis will remain 
down until the first of the year. The National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s big plant in 
Hoquiam is down for several days for repairs, but 
will resume operation next week. The heavy rains 
during the last few weeks have brought down logs 
that have been stored in the various streams. 
About eighteen million feet came down the Hump- 
tulips River and rafts of logs may be seen in every 
inlet and harbor. The rains during September 
have been very unusual, as a year ago the woods 
were so dry that many of the camps had to sus- 
pend operations. 

Two. $125,000 club buildings for workers in the 
Grays Harbor lumber industry, one to be located 
in Aberdeen and one in Hoquiam, have been au- 
thorized by the local Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen. Plans for a lumber workers’ hospital, 
to be located in Aberdeen, are also underway. The 
clubrooms are to be situated in a central part of 
each city, and the cities have been asked to 
donate sites. 

The Grays Harbor Manufacturing Co., articles 
of incorporation for which were recently filed, with 
P. O. Nicholson and H. W. Hansen, this city, as 
chief stockholders, will begin the manufacture here 
Oct. 1 of doors, sash and lumber, it has been an- 
nounced by Mr. Nicholson. The plant is being as- 
sembled on ground purchased from the Grays 
Harbor Motorship Co., formerly a ship yard. The 
capital stock of the corporation is $50,000. Mr. 
Hansen will manage the company. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, has 
finished building a smokestack 150 feet high, 
which is the largest on Grays Harbor and said to 
be the tallest on the Pacific coast, Installation of 
two new Wickes’ boilers, costing $65,000, is also 
nearing completion at the plant. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 25.—Logs scaled in July amounted to 
188,585,684 feet, compared with 157,668,067 feet 
in the same month of last year. In view of condi- 
tions which have obtained during the last two or 
three months this is a good cut. Considering labor 
troubles and other handicaps it was expected that 
production would begin to show a falling off in 
July, but it is not apparent yet. While market 
conditions during the summer have not been all 
that could be desired, the fact that no surplus to 
speak of existed has helped to keep the output 
fairly steady. 


The vote of $40,000 made by the legislature at 
its session last spring for the benefit of the lumber 
industry is being spent along the same lines as 
was that of last year. The chief work is in eastern 
Canada, an office having been established at To- 
ronto with a commissioner in charge. Display 
rooms are maintained there, with timber exhibits 
at other big centers. Booklets describing British 
Columbia woods and their uses are being distrib- 
uted thruout Canada and overseas as part of the 
program for creating a demand for the lumber 
products of this Province. 

A producing company of which little has heen 
heard is the Beaver Cove Lumber & Pulp Co., which 


is located at Beaver Cove, at the northern end of’ 


Vancouver Island on the eastern side. The princi- 
pals are the White brothers, of Boyne City, Mich., 
who held the limits for some years before starting 
development of them two years ago. Now three 
hundred men are employed, the pulp plant turning 
out about thirty tons of pulp per day, and there is 
a daily output of 300,000 shingles. The company 
is building a logging railroad, of which two miles 
are down, and plans a dam and power plant to 
develop between 30,000 and 40,000 horsepower on 
the Nimpkish River. This will mean an expendi- 
ture of $1,400,000 additional, and if carried out 
will result in an increase of the company’s output 
to two hundred tons of newsprint, 100 tons of 
kraft, 400,000 shingles and 500,000 feet of lumber 
a day. The plan is to operate a car ferry between 
Beaver Cove and Vancouver. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Sept. 25.—H. R. McDonald, general manager of 
the Boorman Lumber Co. at Great Falls, resigned 
Sept. 22 and will leave the end of the month for 
St. Louis, Mo., where he will take charge of whole- 
saling of Pacific coast fir and cedar lumber for the 
Wagner Store Co. Mr. McDonald was formerly 
sales manager for the Grand Forks Lumber Co. 
In 1912, he organized and managed the Superior 
Wholesale Lumber Co., of Winnipeg, where he re- 
mained until 1915, when he went to France with 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force. He returned 
from France with the rank of major and then be- 
came general manager of the Boorman company. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 25.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
advised R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association of this city, in 
response to an inquiry, that the carriers (railroads) 
having failed to establish “different and generally 
satisfactory minima” within the time allowed in 
its report, as subsequently extended, it is the pur- 
pose of the commission to assign this investigation 
for further hearing. This, according to the letter, 
will be done as promptly as possible in order to 
obtain a record upon which the commission may 
determine and prescribe the minima to apply on 
lumber and other forest products from the terri- 
tories of origin referred to in the report. Fur- 
ther notice will be given, it is stated, of the time 
and place of such hearing. 

While the demand for yard stock is very light, 
excepting from California, there is an active move- 
ment in fir railroad lumber. During the week 
orders were distributed among mills of the Pacific 
Northwest for 11,000,000 feet for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the business having been 
placed thru the company’s purchasing agent, A. E. 
Campbell, at Seattle. The Soo line has placed 
orders for upwards of 100 cars of railroad ties the 
last few days and other lines have been in the 
market for substantial quantities. Therefore the 
mills are pretty well filled up with cutting orders 
but have few orders to take care of the side cut. 
That California yards are buying on speculation 
to a considerable extent is evident from the large 
amount of vertical grain flooring bought during the 
week, a quantity far in excess of normal require- 
ments, it is said by dealers closely in touch with 
this trade. It is thought that the Californians 
believe the bottom has been reached in values and 
that the market will soon take an upward trend. 

The log market in the Columbia River district 
holds quite firm at quotations that have been in 
force for the last several months and there is no 
indication of any reduction. Instead it is possible 
that prices may go higher ,altho the general desire 
among loggers of the district is to keep prices as 
stable as possible. Red cedar logs have dropped 
and are now obtainable at $22, but shingle manu- 
facturers contend that even at that price it is im- 
possible for them to manufacture and sell shingles 
at going quotations and come out ahead. They 
say that under existing conditions in the shingle 
game cedar logs should not cost more than $16, or 
about haif what they brought five months ago. 
And there is no probability of them dropping to 
this low level for some time. 

J. G. Woodworth, vice president of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, when here this week was quoted 
by the Oregonian to the effect that he believes 
that very shortly there is going to be more lumber 
freight offered the carriers than they can haul. 


He regards the present inactivity only a temporary 
condition and anticipates an early recovery. 

C. W. Buckner, sales manager for the Brix Lum- 
ber Co., announced today that the company has 
established a sales office in Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
Scofield Building, with L. W. Smith in charge. Mr. 
Smith is a Pacific coast lumberman, having been 
connected with the Liberty Lumber Co. and the 
Continental Lumber Co. here. Mr. Buckner states 
that for the present the demand for yard stock 
is light—about 20 percent of the company’s busi- 
ness—the remaining 80 percent being industrial. 

The new mill of the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co. at Dallas, Ore., will be ready for operation 








For Dealers 


are possible for yards that tie u 
to the national advertising of oa 
flooring and you'll find trade build- 
ing satisfaction in every foot of 


Acorn Brand 


‘*America’s Best Oak Flooring’’ 


Better stock it and then co-operate 
with carpenters to stimulate the 
laying of Oak Flooring over old 
floors. This means winter work 
for them and sales for you. 


We invite your inquiries and orders. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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_Boyd-Ryburn 
Manufacturers Lumber Company 


BRISTOL, VA. 
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ar TIMBERS| 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
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+ Redwood | 


: is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber. etc. 

Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 











HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 

no other hotel in 

the entire United 

States more hand- 

somely furnished or 

that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 








Lumbermen'. 


Buil 


te 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


= Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 

same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in-figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











about Jan. 1, according to George W. Gerlinger, 
who says conditions in the lumber market do not 
call for haste in getting under way. The plant 
will cut 125,000 feet in eight hours. It will re- 
place the mill destroyed by fire a few months ago. 

A. A. Dimmick, sales manager for the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., is on his way east with the 
intention of going as far as New York to look 
over the field and see “what is to be done about 
it,” as J. R. Bertholf, the jolly mixer of the com- 
pany, put it. R. A. Hiscox, member of the firm 
and former Snark of the Universe, is also touring 
the East after having attended the national Hoo- 
Hoo convention at St. Louis. F. A. Hart, of Port- 
land, and W. H. Wood, of San Francisco, are both 
planning a trip east for a good time, and they 
intend to start out together in about three weeks. 
They will go as far as New York, and it is not 
improbable that they will look into the opportuni- 
ties for shipping lumber from the Pacific North- 
west to Atlantic ports by the water route. The 
companv has made rapid strides in the shipping line 
and will soon be operating six steamers on the 
Coast, one of these, the Quinault, being almost 
ready for launching here. The company is also 
building a sailing vessel] which will be ready for 
business about the first of the vear.and of suf- 
ficient capacity to carry 2,000,000 feet. This ves- 
sel will probably enter the Australian trade. Mr. 
Berthof, who is Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo 
here, says that he 1s figuring on a “rip snorter” of 
a concatenation to be held soon, after which he 
will turn the job with its emoluments and honors 
over to someone else. 

O. E. Nelson, formerly with the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. at Astoria, is now manager of the Port- 
land offices of the R. 8. Shaw Lumber Co. Mr. 
Shaw is interested in a big mill proposition in 
Klamath Falls, 

Roscoe W. Phillips, lumber dealer of Pawtucket, 
R. I., was in Portland this week on his way to 
Tokio, Japan, to attend the International Sunday 
School convention. While here he called on a num- 
ber of members of the trade. 

J. H. Fitzgerald, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Portland & West Coast Railroad & 
Navigation Co., is making arrangements for the 
beginning of construction of a railroad from New- 
port, Ore.. to Portland by way of McMinnville, and 
it is intended to begin construction very soon. The 
company has obtained a franchise giving the right 
to operate car lines on the streets of Newport and 
granting exclusive rizht to 800 feet of waterfront 
on Yaquina Bay. It is understood that the plans 
also call for the operation of a line of steamers 
out of Newport and the building of a large saw- 
mill. The company was organized several years 
ago, but all plans were put off when the war broke 
out. The companv is financed by eastern and 
Portland capital, J. H. Haak, of this city, being 
among those extensively interested, 

Early next month the Columbia River will be 
one of the ports of call of the Luckenbach line of 
steamships and the General Steamship Corporation 
will act as agent here. The service will begin 
with eastbound sailings only. The first carrier 
to come here will load lumber at one of the mills 
on the Columbia River. For the present the serv- 
ice will be irregular, but a definite schedule is ex- 
pected shortly. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sept. 25.—Los Angeles and its surrounding ter- 
ritory has heen experiencing a gradual change of 
both conditions and prices. Building conditions 
have been on the increase much more than a week 
or even several weeks ago. More homes are needed 
in Los Angeles and are being built as fast as stock 
can be put on the ground and labor obtained. Every 
yard in the city is “‘head-over-heels” in work and 
all have orders enough to keep them busy for a long 
time. This unusual building activity is mainly 
attributed to the high rents being asked for apart- 
ments and dwellings. 

Prices both locally and for delivery into this 
market are generally unsettled. Wholesalers have 
been offering stock into this market at varying 
prices. Dimension has held strong wholesale at 
$10 over list. Number 1 vertical flooring sells 
well at $30 over and No. 2 at $25. Shingles, all- 
rail, are figured at from $5.30 to $5.50 delivered 
on this rate, and prospects are for another advance 
in price. Cargo prices are steady. Commons are 
selling at a $35 base, at ship’s tackle San Pedro, 
and much business is being booked at that price. 
Other prices are in proportion. Retail prices re- 
main high but steady. Flooring sells for from 


$102 to $105 and No. 1 common dimension at: 


around $57 f. o. b. the yard. Lath are selling now 
for $7.50 at Bhip’s tackle San Pedro and seem to 
hold firm at that price. 

There is a serious siding shortage in this mar- 
ket. Redwood siding is not to be had and one big 
wholesale yard here has given absolute instruc- 
tions to its suburban yards not to take on any 
orders for siding. Some Noble fir or larch siding 
has been coming into this territory from the North 
and is proving very satisfactory. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 25.—The local lumber market is rather 
quiet, with a fair building demand. Oakland is 
doing a good deal of building. ‘The banks are 
beginning to show a little more interest in build- 
ing loans. Retail yards around the bay are buy- 
ing lumber in quantities adapted to their present 
needs and watching for lower prices. 

San Francisco wholesalers are quoting on domes- 
tic cargo fir about $32.50 base on rough common. 
Sales have been made at this base, but some stock 
has been going at lower figures. All of the coast- 
ing steamers are busy, with the northern mills 
increasing the California shipments since eastern 
orders have fallen off. 

The Douglas fir market is unsettled and there 
is a wide spread of prices. With a light eastern 
demand and high prices for logs, there is na in- 
centive to manufacture heavily in the Northwest, 
so production is being curtailed. Mills that have 


-stocks on hand are making prices to get California 
‘orders for prompt shipment, but are not disposed 
“te take on much future business at present prices. 
~Eogs and labor are high, making it difficult to 


realize a profit. Unless rail freight rates to the 


“Hast are reduced, a prolonged period of dullness 
» is expected. As a result of conferences between 


rafiroad officials and lumbermen in Portland this 
week, the prospects look brighter for readjust- 
ments that will place Pacific coast lumber on a 
better basis to compete with southern lumber in 
the middle West. 

Not much random is coming in here from the 
North. No. 1 v. g. flooring is strong at about $25 
over Rail List B; No. 3 is selling at from $10 to 
$12 over. The legitimate buyer is taking lumber 
only for immediate necessities and paying a fair 
price. 

Redwood is in good shape, with plenty of de- 
mand for clear at good prices. Dry stuff is sold 
ahead, with a good foreign and home demand for 
the upper grades. No surplus is expected this 
year. Production is being rushed at all of the 
mills, Accumulations of common are not large 
and manufacturers expect to sell all they can 
dry at good prices. The southern California de- 
mand for yard stock is very active, and a good 
fall demand is expected from the valley yards, 
Export orders have been taken by the mills at 
excellent prices for loading during the first quar- 
ter of next year. 

The large manufacturers of white and sugar 
pine are holding firm and refusing to sacrifice 
stocks of common and shop because of the tem- 
porary lack of demand. Stocks of shop in the 
Inland Empire and California are not very large. 
With a normal demand it would not take long 
to exhaust the supply. Clears are scarce, both in 
white and sugar pine, and selling as fast as pro- 
duced. Many large buyers are still holding off, 
but the mills are sold ahead and expect to get as 
good or better than present prices the coming 
winter or spring for any stocks that may be on 
hand. 

Pine box shook are in good demand and all of 
the manufacturers are busy. Shook prices have 
been on a basis to make box lumber sell up to $40. 

The Navarro Lumber Co., with offices in this 
city and plant at Navarro, Mendocino County, 
has sold its holdings to the Albion Lumber Co., 
this city, Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of 
the Albion Lumber Co., has already taken charge 
of the property and is cutting timber at the rate 
of 55,000 feet a day. R. T. Buzard is president 
of the Navarro Lumber Co., and Edward Dusen- 
bury vice president. About 60,000,000 feet of 
redwood timber was included in the sale. The 
lumber is shipped to Albion by rail and thence by 
the Albion Lumber Co.’s steamers to San Fran- 
cisco and other ports. The Albion Lumber Co. 
acquired 41,000 acres of redwood timber several 
months ago. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
just started construction work on the new water 
works job for the city of Phoenix, Ariz., which 
will be finished about the middle of next January. 
BH. D. Brown is the engineer in charge of con- 
struction of 16 miles of 36-inch and 38-inch red- 
wood stave pipe. The material was prepared at 
the plant at Pittsburg, Calif. The Pacific Tank 
& Pipe Co., this city, will furnish, also, 16 miles 
of 36-inch redwood stave-pipe. Water will be 
taken from the Verde River. 

According to advices from Chico, the Diamond 
Match Co., which has a number of retail yards 
in California, announced a reduction of $2 a thou- 
sand feet on rough common lumber of ordinary 
dimensions. The cut is attributed to lack of build- 
ing demand thruout the country and may be only 
temporary. The company’s white and sugar pine 
mill at Stirling City is being operated this season 
under the management of Frank Thatcher. 

President R. D. Baker and Treasurer George N. 
Glass, of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., have re- 
turned from a trip to Susanville, where the two 
sawmills are running double time and cutting 
about 200,000 feet of white and sugar pine a 
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Lumber inquiries have improved after a 
lull. The box factory is operating with one shift 
and will make a cut of about 25,000,000 feet of 
shook this season, The new electric power plant 
will be completed this winter, and the planing 
mill. and box factory will then be electrically 
operated. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., who is here from Standard, states 
that the new mill is running night and day. There 
is about twenty million feet of white and sugar 
pine lumber on hand, but no dry stock ready for 
shipment. Good sales of sugar pine are being 
made. There is a good demand for clears and 
higher prices are expected. The mill will run 
right thru the winter. The pine door demand is 
quiet and the factory is turning out about 600 
doors daily. The box department has all the or- 
ders that can be filled. According to advices from 
the management in Kansas City it is the intention 
to start construction on a second mill at Stand- 
ard in November for operation next season. It 
will be a double-band mill, a duplicate of the 
present plant. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co.’s operations, who is here on a 
visit, reports a very favorable season and expects 
a very keen demand for lumber within sixty days. 
The cut is expected to reach 40,000,000 feet by 
Oct. 1. The new logging camps and railroad ex- 
tensions are completed, ready for an early start 
next year. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is hold- 
ing firm on white and sugar pine prices and mak- 
ing fair shipments to the eastern market. There 
is a good demand for white and sugar pine clears, 
with no unsold stock on hand. Repairs to the 
damaged steam turbine will be completed within 
a few days, enabling the cut to be increased, 

J. J. Moore & Co., this city, have done consider- 
able export lumber business, so far this year, altho 
ordering is slack at present. C. L. Daly is con- 
nected with the department of lumber sales. The 
schooner A. F. Coats has been chartered at $32 a 
thousand feet for a cargo of fir from Puget Sound 
to Australia. Export business, for the present 
year, seems to be well cleaned up. 

F. P. Fay, president and E. J. Grant, secretary 
and manager of the Algoma Lumber Co., Algoma, 
Ore., passed thru San Francisco Tuesday from 
their home in Los Angeles to the mill at Algoma. 
They recently purchased the interest of A. Gre- 
gory, of Redlands, Calif., in the Algoma Lumber 
Co., and Mr. Fay succeeded Mr. Gregory as presi- 
dent of the company. The mill is running steadily 
night and day with the prospect of turning out a 
total cut for the season of 45,000,000 feet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Grant. 

George Weir, sales manager of the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., Oakland, reports the company’s two 
mills at Marshfield running steadily one shift only, 
the big mill on fir and smaller one on Port Orford 
cedar and fir. Arno Mereen, formerly general 
superintendent of the operations, is again back 
looking after the manufacturing. At the Oak- 
land office W. D. Wood has succeeded Alvin 
Nathaniel) Lofgren as Mr. Weir’s assistant. Mr. 
Lofgren has gone with McDonald & Harrington, 
wholesale lumbermen of San Francisco, after hav- 
ing been with the Coos Bay Lumber Co. and its 
predecessor, the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., at Min- 
neapolis and in the West for over fourteen years. 
Mr. Wood has also been with the company for 
years and recently on the road selling in the San 
Joaquin valley. 

Charles L. Trabert, of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., Oakland, will leave early in October for a 
six weeks’ business trip and vacation in the East 
and South, during which he will spend some time 
in Washington, D. C., on business, and will also 
rest a few weeks at his old home in the South. 

Robert Inglis, manager of the San Joaquin Lum- 
‘ber Co., Stockton, Calif., one of the leading re- 
tail lumber concerns of the San Joaquin Valley, 
says that the demand for lumber for the building 
of homes in the city is quiet, altho the need for 
homes is continually becoming.more acute, but 
that the farm demand for lumber is very good, 
owing to good crops and good prices for fruit and 
farm products. The inability to finance home 
building seems to continue to hold back develop- 
ment along that line, in Mr. Inglis’ opinion. 

E. A. Bloeklinger, of San Francisco, president 
of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., Dorris, Calif., 
and the Chiloquin Lumber Co, Chiloquin, Ore., 
both in the Klamath region, states that the mill 
at Chiloquin is now doing good work and will 
make a cut of 10,000.000 feet this season. He 
expects to visit the plants the coming week, 

E. C. Hughes, representing the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co. and the West Oregon Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, with headquarters here, who has returned 
from a northern California trip. reports the yards 
doing a fair business on industrial stuff with very 
littie house building demand. Both mills are 
running, one 8-hour shift with a total output of 
275,000 feet a day. Small dimension fir Inmber 

, came down a dollar or two, last week. There is 


day. 


quite a demand from southern California, with 
prices just fair. 

J. A. Gabel, manager of the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash., passed thru the city 
last week, on his way home after four months’ 
absence. He has been looking after his branch 
offices at Minnesota Transfer, Chicago and Kansas 
City, the last one named having been established 
on this trip. 

J. M. Clugston, purchasing agent of the Curtis 
Companies, of Clinton, Iowa, heavy buyers of 
California white and sugar pine, is here, looking 
over the lumber situation. 

R. H. Hovey, associated with C. L. Hovey, with 
offices in the Monadnock Building, this city, has 
left for an automobile tour of northern California 
and southern Oregon. He will look over the tim- 
ber lands in which he is interested and visit the 
mills in the Klamath Falls region. 

F. O. MeGavic, representing the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who has re- 
turned from a trip to Reno, expects to have de- 
tails as to Pacific coast operations in the near 


future. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 25.—G. L. Curkendall, who enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among lumbermen  thruout' the 
United States and Canada, has become manager 
of the Seattle office of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 

W. M. Beebe, president of the Burton-Beebe 
Lumber Co., left yesterday on an eastern trip that 


will take him to New York and other points on - 


the Atlantic seaboard. He will be absent abot 


: three weeks. 


G. W. Berry, president of the Mid-West Lum- 
ber Co., operating line yards at Mankato, Kan., 
is making a visit to fir territory. During the week 
he was the guest of R. B. McKamey, manager of 
the Chicago Lumber Co., of Washington. 

F. L. Hedrick, manager of the Totem Lumber 
Co., will soon take an extended trip thru eastern 
centers, renewing his sales connections. The To- 
tem Lumber Co. will move its offices next month 
from 936 Henry Building to more commodious 
quarters at 515 White Building. ; 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 28.—There is very little doing in any 
branch of the lumber business at this time. 
The dullness which set in following the increase 
in freight rates has continued. The number of 
transit cars is still large, and wholesalers report 
that they are being disposed of only with great 
difficulty. Shippers of southern pine are being 
warned by their sales representatives here to cease 
putting any cars in transit. Some manufacturers 
insist on trying to push sales by making deep 
price cuts, but this tends only further to weaken 
the market and results in very little additional 
business. Locally there is hardly any retail busi- 
ness. However, there is an encouraging number 
of requests for estimates. 

The report of the eighth Federal Reserve bank 
for the month say that “while furniture dealers 
need goods, they are not buying heavily, because 
of an idea that prices will decline. Manufactur- 
ers report prices steady to firm. They have raw 
materials at high prices. August developed a 
falling off in sales, but not in shipments, as com- 
pared with a year ago. Collections are fair to 
good. Common labor is easing up, but skilled 
workers are not overplentiful, and wages hold at 
recent levels.” 

W. A. Schmidt, president Liberty Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., was here today on his way east. 
Mr. Schmidt believes that conditions will im- 
prove when railroad rates are readjusted, a step 
he thinks the roads themselves will take. “As a 
result of the increase in rail rates,” he said, 
“much lumber is being shipped from Pacific coast 
ports by water. A recent order of 2,500,000 rail- 
road ties and another of 100,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber moved by water. The loss of this tonnage to 
the railroads is beginning to make them sit up 
and take notice. They will realize that rates are 
too high, and will do some readjusting on their 
own hook.” 

G. B. Doppes, of the Doppes & Craig Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., visited with hardwood men while on 
his way to the furniture centers, He is hopeful 
of an early improvement in the hardwood market. 

Grant R. Gloor, of Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co. 
and president of the Lumbhermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, is back at his desk in the Arcade Build- 
ing after a ten days’ fishing trip spent on the 
Illinois River. He says he caught about thirty- 
five bass. 

C. R. Presnell, of the lumber company that 
bears his name, has returned from a trip to Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama mills. He reports that 
Many small mills are closing down because of 
the low price of lumber. “Wherever the small 
millman can close down, he is doing so,” said 
he. The question of overhead largely controls 
his action, If the overhead can be made less by 
closing down; that is what the millman will do.” 
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BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 27.—There has been an increased demand 
for southern pine during the last week, and the 
inquiries are coming from all parts of the country 
drawing their lumber and timber supply from this 
section of the timber belt. 

Prices are still unsettled, depending largely upon 
the condition of mill stocks. One example might 
be mentioned governing this feature of the trade: 
B&better flooring has been holding steadily at $60. 
Yesterday one of the large mills found it had over 
a million feet of this class of stock on hand and 
its list carried a price of $58.25. This is a fair 
example of the market. 

The railroads continue to keep a good supply of 
cars and they claim to be in position to further 
improve this service by the organization of car 
service committees. Such a committee was or- 
ganized in Beaumont on Saturday and includes all 
railroad employees handling cars in any way, 
from superintendents down. It has invited the 
commercial traffic men to become members in order 
that the shipper may be reached and his interest 
enlisted until such time as the railroads can turn 
out more rolling stock. 

There is great satisfaction over the remarkable 
increase in Mexican trade, the railroads in that 
country showing a very satisfactory spurt of buy- 
ing. One Texas concern has received an order for 
seven million feet from the national lines of Mex- 
ico. The oil fields in the Tampico district are 
heavy buyers and there are more southern pine 
products going from this district to Mexico than 
to all other countries combined. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 27.—The last fortnight has been a strenu- 
ous time in the lumber market here, beginning with 
the Federal Reserve bank’s announcement that it 
would not furnish funds to finance the holding of 
commodities for higher prices, and winding up with 
Henry Ford’s cut to prewar prices and Government 
investigations into the high cost of living. The 
result is that many price declines have occurred, 
and lumber has not escaped. Local manufacturers 
give the foregoing reasons for the slipping of the 
lumber market, and many believe that demand will 
not pick up until after the presidential election. At 
the time that cars were scarce many of the smaller 
mills refused to book any new orders, feeling that 
it was poor business to accept them with no pros- 
pect of being able to ship them; and these mills 
now find cars more plentiful but have no orders on 
file. Lack of demand and a better supply of cars 
are working together toward the relief of the larger 
mills, some mills now getting all the cars they 
need and most of them receiving 75 percent of their 
requirements. The hardwood market seems to be 
in the same predicament as the pine. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 27.—The North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers have passed thru another quiet week, but 
on the other hand have been able slightly to in- 
crease their shipments by getting out old orders 
which have heretofore been tied up by embargoes. 
Many of the millmen are inclined to feel rather 
pessimistic over the outlook for business until the 
end of the year but believe that after the first of 
the year the demand will liven up. Many mills are 
now either shut down indefinitely or working only 
part time, and many of those working are inclined 
to shut down also. With rising manufacturing 
costs, inefficient labor and a declining market mill- 
men agree that the only sane thing to do is to shut 
down and save their stumpage until such time as 
conditions are better. Some mills have been able 
to reduce the wages of their labor slightly and it 
appears the employees are looking for this to 
come, for they know the capacity of the mills and 
just how much they are shipping now. The em- 
bargo situation around Philadelphia shows no 
change, everything being tightly tied up against 
lumber, but more permits are being secured in the 
Metropolitan section than formerly. 

There is very little demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better and a falling off in the number of in- 
quiries for good stock boards. New England buy- 
ers are getting in many old orders and will place 
orders for new business only when they have the 
stock sold. They are playing safe, due to variation 
in quotations not only in North Carolina pine but 
in other woods and continuous solicitation on the 
part of the mills. The truth of the matter is 
there is no demand for good rough lumber and 
price cutting will not start it up but will cause 
further uncertainty and holding off on the part of 
buyers. They are just as anxious now for a stable 
market as the millmen. Some small mills have 
weakened in their prices, but the majority of large 
operations are holding firm, altho fearing it will 
be necessary to go still lower in price to meet 
existing competition. There is very little demand 
for 4/4 edge box, culls and red heart, and stock 
box. Box makers are not shipping as freely as 
heretefore because large users of shooks, especially 


oil shooks, have shut down on them. On the other 
hand, large quantities of air dried and kiln dried 
stock are being offered and concessions are made 
to influence further buying. Box makers say that 
under existing conditions they intend to buy only 
to cover orders in hand and they can afford to 
do so. Box bark strips are not as active in demand 
as hoped for, but sufficient stock is moving to keep 
the surplus down to a rather low point. 

After a temporary spurt in the demand for such 
dressed lumber as flooring, thin ceiling and parti- 
tion, the market is again rather quiet and more or 
less affected by conditions obtaining with regard 
to rough lumber. Prices are being well maintained 
but the probability is that further slight conces- 
sions will be forced on the North Carolina pine men 
until such time as the demand catches up with the 
supply. Just when building will pick up is hard 
to say, but many efforts are being put forth right 
now to enable people to build more houses. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 27.—The market for last week has been 
featureless, except that a softening in prices has 
been evident. Prices have weakened quite a bit, 
uppers taking the lead as they have farther to go 
before they are on a relative basis with common. 
Boards and dimension have shown a slight decrease 
in value. The orders placed last week exceeded 
those placed the previous week by 25 percent, and 
at that are quite a bit below normal, also below 
the rate of production by quite a margin. The 
mills are holding no hopes for a substantial in- 
crease in volume of orders until industrial activity 
and building have improved to quite an extent. 
There has been noticeable a falling off in carload 
inquiries and orders. The orders being placed are 
from the retail yards in the small communities 
and are for mixed carloads. 3 

Logging conditions have been exceptionally good, 
as there has been practically no rainfall, at least 
none of the heavy and continued rainfall that 
hinders logging operations. The car situation has 
shown some improvement, but at its best it only 
offers equipment enough to keep shipments up to 
about 25 percent of normal. The car supply seems 
to be spotted. The labor situation thruout this 
section is improving. There is a sufficient labor 
supply to man the mills fully and there is an in- 
crease in efficiency. 

The hardwood situation is unchanged. Prices 
seem to be on the decline whenever sales are made. 
Those in the market for hardwood are offering 
ridiculously low prices, believing they will find 
some mill that needs the business badly and that 
will make the necessary concession to secure it. 
Production is ahead of sales and shipments are 
very light. It seems there will be no improvement 
until the industrials enter the market. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Sept. 27.—Orders and inquiries continue scarce, 
with the car situation showing very little im- 
provement. While cars on the Santa Fe Lines 
seem to be a little more plentiful, cars on the 
Missouri Pacific seem to be getting more scarce 
each day. Inquiries for railroad and carshop ma- 
terlal seem plentiful, but yard stock orders are 
very scarce. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 27.—There continues to be but little acti- 
vity in the lumber market in this section of the 
State. Ideal weather has prevailed for some time, 
but the demand for lumber is slight. Except where 
necessity for immediate building is creating a 
demand, buyers are holding off for lower prices, be- 
lieving that the slumping off in the prices of other 
commodities will have an effect on the price of 
lumber. However, a better feeling has been oc- 
casioned by the agreement which has just been 
reached between the rice growers and the rice 
millers and the deadlock which has existed for 
so many weeks is thought to be broken. If this 
is the case there will be a loosening up in the 
money situation within the near future and this 
will no doubt react favorably on the retail lum- 
ber trade. 

Most sawmills thruout this section are operat- 
ing and report enough orders to take care of their 
output. Buying is confined to small orders. The 
car shortage continues acute. Prices on flooring 
have dropped to $95. Drop siding is quoted at $85 ; 
sized lumber ranges from $52 to $57 and shiplap 
from $70 to $80 depending on the size of the 
orders. Lath are down to $12 and shingles are 
being sold for $9. 

The Lake Charles Heading Co., operating a plant 
just north of this city, is manufacturing barrel 
heads from gum timber logged along the Calcasieu 
River. The capacity of the plant is between six 
and eight thousand heads a day and these heads 
are being shipped to all parts of the United States 
to be used in the manufacture of oil barrels. Plans 
are being perfected to enlarge and improve the 
company’s mill. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 27.—The lumber market is now hesitant. 
The mills and retailers have had quite a time of it 
discussing the matter of absorption of the ad- 
vanced freight rates. The result appears to have 
been a fifty-fifty division. There is, however, no 
special uniformity about this. Light buying, ex- 
cept for imperative need, continues to characterize 
the market. Many lumbermen of Birmingham who 
have made a study of the situation believe that re- 
tailers are holding off until they are satisfied that 
there will be no more reduction and many also say 
that they do not hope to see any great improve- 
ment in business until after the political affairs 
of the country are settled. 

Not much change is to be observed in the south- 
ern pine market either in price or demand. Prices 
are holding their own firmly and there is still good 
demand from the North and East as well as locally. 
The cypress market continues strong, as usual, 
because the demand is extraordinarily good, but 
the commodity itself is said to be very scarce. 
Shingles and lath plainly reflect the distinct lack 
of activity in the building industry. The shortage 
of cars is less noticeable, but mills are etill receiv- 
ing them only spasmodically. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 27.—Prices continue to sag and demand 
is no better. The weaker holders of lumber have 
been forced to accept any price they can get 
and the lack of demand is gradually forcing the 
market down. As most of the weaker holders have 
moved the stock necessary, stocks are in stronger 
hands now and it is felt that very little if any 
further recession in prices will be noted. Mills 
continue to close down and production is gradu- 
ally decreasing, while car supply is better, the 
labor supply is satisfactory and weather is gener- 
ally good. Inquiry is fairly good but actual orders 
are scarce. There seems to be very little hope for 
good demand before next spring. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 27.—Walter C. Dwyer, general manager 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., and A. J. Gau- 
treau of the same concern, left yesterday for 
Seattle to establish and organize the company’s 
far western branch. Mr. Gautreau, who until a 
few weeks ago was office manager at the New 
Orleans headquarters, will have charge of the 
Seattle branch which will, it is understood, do a 
general lumber wholesaling business, specializing 
in hardwoods. On their westward journey Messrs. 
Dwyer and Gautreau will make stops at Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, their plan being to 
reach Seattle about Oct. 6. Meanwhile Office 
Manager Frymire announces the addition to the 
local headquarters staff of F. J. Thomas, who will 
have charge of the New Orleans end of the com- 
pany’s relations with the new Seattle branch. 
Mr. Thomas received his early training in the 
lumber industry at Oshkosh, Wis., but his four- 
teen years’ experience includes extensive service 
on the west Coast and he is thoroly familiar with 
conditions there. He has arrived in New Orleans 
and is “breaking in’’ on his new tasks. Mr. Dwyer 
will remain in the West probably for several 
weeks, until the branch business there is organized 
and in good working order. Meanwhile the com- 
pany’s local office force is preparing to move to- 
morrow into the new quarters leased on the third 
floor of the Perdido Building, at 814-16 Perdido 
Street. 

Speaking at the weekly luncheon of the Young 
Men’s Business Club last Wednesday noon, Secre- 
tary J. C. Cremer of the Allied Building Trades 
Council urged the creation of an official housing 
commission with a competent and well paid secre- 
tary-manager to work out a practical plan for 
relieving the housing shortage. 

Preparations are making for the Southern 
Tariff Congress, which will meet in New Orleans 
Oct. 11 and 12. George W. Armstrong, a promi- 
nent Texas cattleman who is chairman of the or- 
ganization committee, was here last week look- 
ing after the preliminaries, and urges the heads 
of productive industries in the South to send 
delegates. Word comes from Jackson, Miss., that 
the Jackson Board of Trade has named three dele- 
gates to the congress—C, E. Klumb, Carl Faust 
and O. B. Cook. The two first named are promi- 
nent Jackson lumbermen. 

The Gulf coast conference of steamship inter- 
ests and longshoremen opened here last Wednes- 
day. Thru their representatives, the union long- 
shoremen are demanding 90 cents an hour for 
the coming year. Their present contract, which 
expires Sept. 30, calls for 80 cents an hour. The 
Shipping Board had representatives present, and 
lumber exporters probably will be called upon to 
present their views regarding the lumber hand- 
ling charge at the various Gulf ports. It was 
stated Friday morning, however, that the matter 
of a basic wage for longshoremen employed as 


general dock workers would be threshed out be- 
fore the adjustment of compensation for special- 
ized branches of the service is taken up. 

The Vicksburg (Miss.), Rotary Club staged a 
symposium on lumber at its luncheon in the Na- 
tional Park Hotel last week. The general topic 
was programmed thus: “From Forest to Furni- 
ture and Finished Building.” Talks were de 
livered by J. C. Ashley, president of the Vicksburg 
Lumber Co.; Louis Switzer, of the Red Oak Co., 
and Fred Foster, superintendent of the Vicks- 
burg Furniture Co. 

The tropical storm which visited the Gulf coast 
section last week seems to have caused little 
damage to the lumber industry, according to re- 
ports received here. Some standing timber was 
blown down in Livingston Parish, Louisiana, and 
the steamboat M. EH. Norman, owned by the 
Alexandria Cooperage Co., was sunk in the Mis- 
sissippi River near St. Rose, La. 

Thirty negroes employed in the veneer depart- 
ment of the National Box Co.’s plant at Natchez, 
Miss., struck for higher wages a few days ago. 
Reports from Natchez state that their places 
were promptly filled by others who were willing 
to work at the established scale, so that the strike 
did not interrupt the business. 

Under the leadership of P. W. Lindsley, commis- 
sioner of public safety at Bogalusa, La., a troop 
of cavalry is being organized for muster into the 
Louisiana National Guard. Mr. Lindsley, who 
has received his commission as captain of the 
new unit, is an ex-service man and served as a 
commissioned officer during the war with Ger- 
many. It is announced that W. H. Sullivan, gen- 
eral manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
has donated a well equipped armory for the 
troop. 

Charles Kelly, export manager for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters at Beaumont, 
and Christy Flannagan, one of the leading steve- 
dores in that section, operating at Beaumont, 
Port Arthur and Orange, were in New Orleans 
on business last week. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sept. 28.—For the first time in many weeks im- 


provement is noted in the condition of the south- . 


ern pine market in this section,-and while it is 
nothing to brag about it is such that the dealers 
are more optimistic toward the future than they 
have been for several weeks. Inquiries have 
picked up, according to several of the dealers, and 
sales are better than they have been for some 
time. Prices are still off but the dealers believe 
they have now reached their lowest level and will 
experience a gradual climb from now on. 

Building operations remain slack all over this 
section, the principal trouble being that the banks 
bed not loan money on building to any great ex- 
en 

A large number of the mills still remain closed 
and should it happen that prices go lower instead 
of climbing, as is now indicated, a great many 
more mills will probably shut down, 

The car situation is worse now than it has been 
at any other time this year, in spite of the promise 
a few weeks ago that it would gradually become 
better, now that the roads had won their fight 
for an increase in freight rates. Indications are 
that the car shortage will remain acute. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 27.—Last week witnessed what has been 
threatening for some time—a break in the mar- 
ket. When it did come, however, it came a lot 
harder and quicker than most lumbermen looked 
for, and it was rather disconcerting. It was 
known that the lack of buying must cause a re- 
action in the market when orders were filled and 
stocks caught up, but as neither of these condi- 
tions obtains at present, the break came as a sur- 
prise. It is said that the retailers made the first 
concessions, in some instances selling lower than 
the prices quoted the wholesalers by the mills. 
Not all wholesalers, by any means, have adopted 
the new schedule as some say that they will shut 
up shop rather than lose money on the business 
they do, and others simply are offering nothing, 
as they can not fill the orders they have already 
booked. Fortunately for stability, the prices that 
are dropping the most are the ones that were 
high, such as the high grade hardwoods, but al- 
most the whole market has been effected. The 
price drop has not yet caused any noticeable 
activity in buying, and some think it will not, 
but the majority think that it will start buying 
and that prices will soon come back at least part 
of the recent drop. 

From now on shipping conditions should be 
better as the Pennsylvania Railroad embargees 
have been lifted except from such dealers as are 
not in condition to receive and unload lumber 
promptly, and this includes only a few. Shippers 
complain still that car supply is bad, but this, 
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WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 


Special Attention: 


We havea 
complete Sugar 


stock F actory Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No.1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


California 
White and Pine 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 
gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.?’ 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST FIR. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
* Offices: | Wm. D. Mershon, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
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H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Minnesota 
Transfer 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


AND 





We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


AND 
West Coast Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP- 
RESENT. HAVE A DAILY CAPAC- 
ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEET 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


H. J. Anderson, 


— 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr., Geo. T. Gerlinger 








STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried— Dandy Stock) 


1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

“1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


North oy PORTLAND, ORE. 











too, is improving and it looks as if many old or- 
ders would soon be getting cleared up. 

The yards are not getting enough business to 
keep them busy, but there is still a fair volume 
of transient business in the great amount of re- 
pair and improvement work that is being done. 
The almost absolute cessation of dwelling con- 
struction is reducing the volume of lumber con- 
sumed in this city to an alarming extent. The 
planing mills have about caught up with their 
old orders and are kept fairly busy on big build- 
ings and repair work, but are not expecting a 
busy winter. The railroads and the big indus- 
trial plants are buying more freely than the yards, 
but they are not stocking up, and some lines of 
business are so dull that the limber they are 
using is small. 

It does not look as if the drop in lumber prices 
would help the building situation much unless 
there is a quick drop in other materials and a 
bettering of transportation conditions. At the 
present time other main materials, such as stone, 
brick, cement and slate have made no drop to 
correspond, anc to the contractors and operative 
builders the question of getting the material to 
the job is a serious one. Furniture makers are 
fairly busy, but are not booking the new business. 

The greatest reductions have been in the high 
grade hardwoods, but all the other grades have 
been affected in about the same percentage. White 
pine is affected probably less than any other wood, 
as stocks are low and the prospect of filling in is 
slim until next summer; but it is hard even to 
sell white pine. Spruce is inactive and not much 
affected yet, and hemlock prices generally hold 
firm even on dull trading. Cypress offerings are 
lower priced altho stocks are low and there is 
much unfilled business. Longleaf southern pine 
is steady in some items and loosening in others, 
but the average is slightly downward, North 
Carolina pine prices are off too, but not so much 
by comparison because it had been selling at 
closer figures. The shingle market is dull and 
even lath are not moving, being offered at re 
duced prices. 

The conference on a building code law for 
Pennsylvania, called by Commissioner of Labor 
and Industry C. B. Connelly, has been set for 
Oct. 20, at Harrisburg. More than 300 responses 
from interested parties have been received. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 28.—There has been little change in lum- 
ber prices here in the last week and demand is 
better. Wholesalers are getting many inquiries 
and some estimates are being obtained on large 
building enterprises, especially among the indus- 
trial trade, Several large coal companies, con- 
fronted with the necessity of housing their em- 
ployees before cold weather, have ordered lumber 
and are starting to build company houses. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania is having printed another issue, 
2,000 copies, of its booklet, ‘Pennsylvania 
Homes.” These books and the material lists for 
every house illustrated in the books have been 
selling very rapidly within the last week, indicat- 
ing that there is considerable house building now 
being started in many Pennsylvania towns and 
smaller cities. This movement is well defined 
and is evidently calculated to take care of the 
great shortage of houses that will be prevalent 
next May 1, when the renting year starts. Retail 
dealers thruout the State report they are receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries for prices on the smaller 
bungalows and the moderately priced houses. 

. R. Babcock, treasurer of the Babcock Lum- 
ber Co., is in Harrisburg attending the convention 
of the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce. O. H. 
Babcock, president of the same company, has just 
returned home after a business trip to Chicago, 
in the course of which he picked up some very nice 
orders. 

W. F. Millen, of the Greensburg Lumber & Mill- 
ing Co., has returned home after a vacation at 
seacoast resorts in the East. His brother, H. H. 
Millen, secretary and treasurer of the same ¢om- 
pany, has started on an automobile tour as his 
vacation, 

D. 8. Milloy, of Erie, president of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, is 
sojourning in the Catskill Mountains, New York, 
with his family. He probably will return in time 
to preside at the association’s meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on Friday. , 

J. W. Ettinger, of Halifax, Pa., is installing a 
shingle mill and will manufacture 24-inch shingles, 
He expects soon to hegin operations again with 
his sawmill, cutting lumber and railroad ties. Mr. 
Ettinger is a veteran lumberman, having begun 
work in stave and lumber mills when eleven years 
of age and continued in the bnsiness ever since. 
He also operates a farm near Halifax. 

The retail dealers in Pittsburgh are formulating 
plans for launching a finance corporation to aid 
prospective home owners in the erection of small 
houses. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y 


Sept. 28.—In connection with. the extension of 
its plant on Main and Island streets, the Ray H. 
Bennett Lumber Co. has made arrangements witb 
the city fur added fire protection thru the exten- 
sion of the municipal water system to its prop- 
erty. Among the things for which the increased 
supply of water will be used will be the operation 
of extensive sprinkler systems in all of the factory 
buildings operated by the company, whose plant 
is considered the largest woodworking establish- 
ment in this locality. 

The Dealers’ Lumber Corporation, of Main 
Street, has taken over the yard and buildings on 
Thompson Street formerly operated by Smith & 
Robinson. The buildings are being placed in 
readiness for the new occupant, 


R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., and 
wife have gone to France to visit the grave of 
their son, Lieut. Walter S. Jones, who was killed 
in action while fighting with the 312th Infantry 
during the world war. He was buried at Ghal- 
court, France. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 28.—Two important developments have 
stood out in the local lumber market the last week: 
First, the proposed legislation intended to stimu- 
late house building; second, the so-called price 
reduction wave and its probable effect upon the 
lumber business, Governor Smith has signed bills 
which it is believed will help the housing indus- 
try, altho primarily the most important legisla- 
tion is that in connection with a practical nulli- 
fication of dispossess notices effective Oct. 1. The 
construction legislation, if actually put into law 
should encourage construction, but at very best 
this is regarded as an emergency proposition and 
one not likely to stimulate permanently the build- 
ing of houses, which, like any other commodity, 
must be governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

The question of prices naturally has given 
much concern, and while there have been some 
substantial reductions in wholesale quotations, 
the average citizen is of the opinion that retailers 
have in the main not reduced their prices to 
correspond, not recognizing that a retailer can 
not always meet the ups and downs of the mar 
ket, but frequently in order to meet competition 
has to sell at a small profit, and that it is nat 
necessarily unfair always to meet current changes, 
particularly with the possibility of an upward 
turn. Whatever may be said about the future in 
this respect, it is taken for granted that the pub- 
licity given to so-called price reduction has re- 
sulted in some prospective builders holding off for 
the present, on the ground that a short time will 
see lower prices for all building materials. 


There is a fair volume of orders and in some 
instances prices have turned slightly, but gen- 
erally quotations are hovering at the bottom of 
the lowest figures. Some grades of white pine 
have strengthened, but elsewhere, notably in 
hardwoods, reductions have been noticeable, and 
there is little interest in placing orders for any 
considerable period ahead. On the other hand, 
manufacturers have not accumulated stocks to 
any extent, and it is generally conceded that the 
lumber market is about as well liquidated as it 
could be, particularly as much headway has heen 
made in filling yard orders. Transportation facili- 
ties are improving, and while the next few weeks 
may be unsettled, with so much house construc- 
tion needed, the prospects are good. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 28.—Local yards will make an announce- 
ment this week of a reduction in retail prices of 
10 to 15 percent, effective Oct. 1, bringing all 
prices down 25 to 30 percent under the high level 
of last February. This will put the retail prices 
in harmony with present wholesale prices, tho it 
would be hard to tell just at the present time what 
wholesale prices on southern pine, fir and hard- 
woods are. 


The market was scrambled enough to begin with, 
but with the papers full of motor cars, mail order 
house, and textile mill price slashing last week, 
it got even worse. The air is full of low price 
talk and the effect of it has been to put a drag on 
a good many lines of business, and the lumber 
trade has felt it. These developments have put 
an end to any lingering hopes that Iumbermen had 
of anything doing in the market beforée-spring. So 
long. however, as they have had to take the mei- 
cine, they hope that that readjustment in all prices 
will have come about by that time, for in that 
happy situation they expect to see. building re- 
sumed on a huge scale, and the lumber market 
pushed hard to supply the demand. 


August, usually a big building month, saw a 
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decrease of nearly 40 percent from August, 1919, 
in the value of buildings for which permits were 
issued in that month in the sixteen largest cities 
of the Kansas City Federal Reserve district, as 
well as a decrease of $352,860 in value from July. 
The total value of buildings for which permits 
were issued in August was $3,866,730. 


Reports from southwestern yards say the cement 
situation still is bad and that considerable build- 
ing still is being held up for lack of that ma- 
terial. According to the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve bank, the cement mills are now in 
position to relieve the situation considerably if 
the railroads will only furnish cars. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Sept. 27.—Omaha and Lincoln lumbermen who 
attended the convention at St. Louis came back 
convinced that there is nothing fundamentally the 
matter with conditions and that the only thing 
that is holding business back is the tightness of 
money, which should be relieved as soon as the 
wheat and corn crops are marketed. They came 
back too, more thoroly convinced than ever that the 
cost of labor and shortage of stocks at the mills 
would be sure to stiffen up the lumber market in 
the near future. 


Cc. G. Carlberg, one of the biggest builders of 
residences in Omaha, has announced that he will 
begin building again soon after the first of October. 
He has developed several important residence dis- 
tricts in the city and has during the last two years 
built more than two hundred fine homes in Park- 
vale Addition, this city. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 29.—In keeping with an easter price situ- 
ation in western lumber, announcements have been 
made by mill operators and jobbers on this market 
of -cuts averaging around 10 percent in about 70 
percent of the items included in their northern 
pine price lists. An operator asserted that the cut 
reflects in a measure an improvement in efficiency 
being shown by labor in the mills. Reports of 
mill operations have been gratifying in that re- 
spect lately, he asserted. Jobbers on this market 
are doubtful if the shading in prices will have any 
effect in quickening the demand from retail yards, 
for the reason that supplies for all but a small 
proportion of the building to be undertaken during 
the balance of the season have been arranged for. 
Some improvement has been noted recently in the 
supply of cement, the shortage of which has held 
up many building proposals in this territory, but it 
has come too late to do much good this season, it is 
asserted. 


Inquiry for pulpwood is becoming more active, 
and it is thought the season’s output will be large 
in this. district. Buyers are reported to be ready 
to contract at $16 a thousand feet, or $4 higher 
than last year. Contractors for the railroads have 
been advised that it will be necessary for them to 
offer considerably higher prices for ties than last 
fall in order to attract woods operators. 

From the present outlook the woods operations 
of the larger lumbering companies will be on a 
more extensive scale next winter than for several 
seasons. The International Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at International Falls, Minn., has an- 
nounced that it will operate twenty-five camps, 
employing four thousand men and one thousand 
tractors. Five 5-ton tractors have been added to 
the log hauling equipment. The greater part of the 
winter’s cut will be delivered to the company’s 
mills over its own railroads. 

Officials of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. ex- 
pect to employ around twenty-five hundred men in 
the woods when all its camps are in operation. 
Wages offered by the company are $70 a month 
and board for general labor and $80 for sawyers. 

The Crookston Lumber Co. has begun its winter 
logging work at Kelliher and Nebish, Minn. Op- 
erators will be on about the same scale as last 
year. Minimum wages announced are $75 a month 
and board. Every man in the company’s employ 
has been given a 5-percent bonus for the first half 
of the year. 

The large sawmill of Alger, Smith & Co, at Du- 
luth is being demolished by Bayly-Thompson & Co., 
who acquired it last winter after the sale of that 
company’s wood interests in Minnesota to the 
Cloquet-Northern Lumber Co. 

An echo of the break in the lath market during 
the last few months came in the entering of a suit 
this week by the Curry & Whyte Co. against the 
Bishoprick Manufacturing Company for $10,280 
claimed by the plaintiff for the failure of the de- 
fendant to abide by a contract for the purchase of 
2,000,000 No. 1 standard pine, balsam-and Norway 
lath and six cars of cedar lath. The plaintiff com- 
pany claims that it purchased a lath mil] and 
Planing equipment at a heavy cost in order to 
carry out its contract. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 27.—This city continues to be regarded by 
members of the lumber trade as a favorable point 
for headquarters, and some further additions to 
the list of such enterprises have been made of 
late. One of the newcomers here is the Ford Lum- 
ber Co., with BE. R. Ford, former sales agent for 
the Manasota Lumber Corporation, of Florida, as 
the head. Mr. Ford represents the Deepwater De- 
velopment Co., of Norfolk, Va., and the East Caro- 
lina Lumber Co., of Newberne, N. C., and will 
also handle the stocks of the W. I. McKee Lumber 
Co., of Quincy, Tll., and Seattle, Wash., being thus 
in position to furnish southern pine and Pacific 
coast woods. The new company has an office on 
the eleventh floor of the Union Trust Building, 
Fayette and Charles streets. 

Another new venture is that of F. S. Paddock, 
who has an office in the Calvert Building, Fayette 
and St, Paul streets, and who comes here from 
Bluefield, W. Va. It is reported to be the inten- 
tion of Mr. Paddock, who is a hardwood man, to 
engage extensively in the export business, 

The Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Lumber Co., which 
makes its headquarters in Cincinnati, has removed 
the Baltimore office from the-Law Building on 
Courtland Street to 8 East Lexington Street. 
W. H. Schleyer is the representative here of the 
company, which handles hardwoods and is also an 
important factor in the export business. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 27.—District sales managers of the Weyer- 
haenser Sales Co, were here last Wednesday and 
Thursday conferring on market conditions. as the 
first of the series of conferences between mill sales 
managers and territorial salesmen. Those attend- 
ing the gathering were R. W. Hunt. Everett, Wash. ; 
P. M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Idaho: J. M. Mont- 
gomery, Sandpoint, Idaho; D. M. Palmer, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, and R. R. Myers, Dover, Idaho, repre- 
senting western mills, and C. E. Isenberger, A. 
C. Lauren and P. M. Greer, Minneapolis: R. V. 
Clute and D. H. Bartlett, St. Paul; G. W. Petrie, 
St. Louis; T. A. Stewart, Northfield, Minn.: F. G. 
Emerson, Minot, and A. N. Frederickson, Bismarck, 
N. D. Similar conferences are to take place in 
Milwaukee and Chicago, and at least one of the 
mill representatives will confer with salesmen in 
eastern cities. L. S. Case, general sales manager 
of the company, has been here from Spokane con- 
ferring with heads of the company. 

The International Lumber Co. has started five 
logging camps for the winter season and plans to 
get out more logs this year than ever before in its 
history. 

The J. Neils Lumber Co. has contracted with 
Cochran & Robb to have 20,000,000 feet of logs cut 
during the coming year and delivered to the mill 
at Cass Lake, Minn. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Blodel-Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash., was here on business 
last week. He conferred with railroad officials re- 
garding freight rates and with W. W. Vawter, the 
company’s representative here. 

Wilson B. Coffey, of the Coffey-Weiss Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., was here last week on his 
honeymoon trip, leaving here for Chicago, Cleve- 
land and other points. 

Edward Hines and H. S. Dewey, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. were here last week and con- 
ferred with T. S. Whitten, general manager of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.; F. N. Taylor, sales 
manager, and F. H. Gillmore : also with John 
—" the company’s Minneapolis representa- 

ve, 

A. G. Hanson, of the White River Lumber Co., 
Enumclaw, Wash., visited here last week with 
Alex. Stewart, the company’s sales representa- 
tive, and is now in Iowa looking over the trade 
situation there. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 28.—The demand from retail yards in in- 
dustrial centers is still unusually slow, with prices 
also unfavorable, but the agricultural sections are 
buying in considerable volume, practically the 
normal amount in some districts, and the railway 
and car companies are also placing an encouraging 
lot of orders at fairly good figures. Owing to the 
unfavorable prices offered by many of the retail 
yards, a great deal of business is being rejected 
by millmen,-who prefer to hold their stock, except, 
of course, surplus items, rather than sell at un- 
profitable prices. Many lists. for this reason, are 
going begging. and will continue in that class un- 
less there is improvement in the offers. In order 
to play safe in the face of the dullness, mills are 
curtailing operations. However, when the harvest- 
ing of crops is about completed, a healthy improve- 
ment in busiuess is looked for. One of the main 
reasons that general buying is off is the feeling in 
the air, so to speak, that prices are coming down. 
There is much improvement in car supply, but the 
equipment is not being supplied as regularly as 
required at all points. 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S. A. 


W. C. Ash fa) » Phil delnhi Pa: 

Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 

Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. : 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 











Spruce 


Our, Westele ois is cutting exclusively 
on pany Nag spruce timber, 
found in = widely famous ous terre Th is 
butary to ell be 
glad to know your aise on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
ao Service First”’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P. Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





“Some Big Values For Dealers 





¥ cars a 4 No. 2 Clr. &B. Fir Finish Rough 

eg es 

3 64 “ 

8 “* 8-4 rs 

6 “Wd « 

10 >A 2x4-8 to 20 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir SISIE 

7‘ elo “ 

\ oe — 16 ft pay tA Fir ts 

10 2x12. it. to o.1 C. Fir Rough 
2 GT Ht Split Red Cedar Posts Write for 


rices. 


Sullivan Lumber Co.,*°porttanb. ore 











FE ir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
_ Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
| Lumbermen’s Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. | 

















" PORTLAND, OREGON a 
Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


iby aps con To COAST 
sn NTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL: ROUTES 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


























a 


ALBION LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg.. San Francisco 








MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 


California Sugar and White Pine 


Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














‘ Y 
Choice DRIED 


2,000,000 ft. Galifornia 


6-4 and 8-4 e e 
WhitePine 


Ready for 
Shipment. 

Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bld¢g., San Francisco, Calif, 





a 








The Famous Portland Hotel 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Hospitable, Convenient, and known the 


world over for its excellent cuisine and serv- 
ice. Anatmosphere of genuine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and _ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., attorney for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in Chicago this week, to confer with Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the association. 


J. T. Jones, of the Cherokee Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in Chicago during the week. 
Other out-of-town lumbermen were L. N. Burgess, 
of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and J. O. Okonesky, of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Howard E. Case, of the Davidson & Case Lumber 
Co., Wichita, Kan., has recently returned from 
Alaska, where he has spent a vacation accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. He is very enthusiastic 
over the wonders of the Alaskan country and said 
that he and his family enjoyed the trip immensely. 


The American Wholesale Lumber Association is 
distributing to wholesale lumbermen thruout the 
country 20,000 copies of a 24-page pamphlet con- 
taining list of the association’s officers, directors 
and members, together with a declaration of the 
association’s purpose, code of ethics and plan of 
arbitration. 


W. H. Barney, secretary-treasurer Albion. Lum- 
ber Co., Albion, Mich., who is now serving his 
second term as president of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago 
Wednesday attending the meeting of the molding 
standardization committee of the American Lum- 
ber Congress. 


A. B. Saunders, of T. A. Saunders & Son, Milton, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week studying condi- 
tions and gathering data which will help the com- 
pany to get some building under way. T. A. 
Saunders & Son are tired of sitting back waiting 
for others to begin building and propose to get out 
and start work on a few houses very shortly. 


L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., re- 
turned during the week from a sales trip thru 
Indiana and Illinois and into Iowa, and reports 
that business thruout that section is very quiet. 
He found woodworking plants of all descriptions 
to be curtailing operations, and altho their stocks 
in almost all cases are very low they will not buy 
at this time beyond their immediate and well de- 
fined requirements, 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager, and J. E. 
Jones, chief inspector, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La., were in Chicago this week, and 
participated in the conference on standardization 
of lumber sizes and moldings held here under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Donald S. Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
also attended the conference. 


J. H. Bloedel, president, and J. J. Donovan, 
vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash., were in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Donovan returned to the west Coast 
after a short visit here, while Mr. Bloedel pro- 
ceeded East on a business trip, expecting, how- 
ever, to return to this city in time to participate 
in the transcontinental railroad freight rate hear- 
ing to be held here Oct. 6. 


Arthur J. Stokes, former sales manager for the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., who has been successfully exploiting Pa- 
cific coast lumber in Europe the last fifteen months 
on behalf of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., has been compelled to 
relinquish his position and return to the States 
owing to the serious illness of a member of his 
family. Mr. Stokes expects to reach the coast at 
the end of October, and has made no plans for 
the future. 


Graham A. Griswold, president of the Griswold- 
Grier Lumber Co. and the Griswold-Davis Lum- 
ber Co., of Falls City, Ore., was in Chicago this 
week, spending two days here calling on the trade 
and sizing up conditions in the lumber market. 
This was Mr. Griswold’s first visit to Chicago in 
ten years. He has been away from the Coast 
more than a fortnight and said that at the time 
he left, the lumber industry was in a period of 
depression that was felt thruout that territory. 
He believes, however, that within a short time 
conditions will begin to improve very materially 
and that business during the coming year will be 
sufficiently good to cause shippers to forget the 
troubles they are experiencing at this time. Mr. 
Griswold was accompanied to Chicago by a 
brother who is connected with the furniture in- 
dustry at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Harold Collins, assistant secretary of the C.'C. 
Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis.; F. J. 
Darke, sales manager for the J. S. Stearns Lum- 
ber Co., Odanah, Wis.; Frank Handysides, sales 
manager for the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., 
Elcho, Wis.; Leo H. Schoenhofen, of the Bissell 
Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis.; E. G. Woodford, of 
the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis. ; 
F. E. Brown, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Ashland, Wis.; W. Bodden, of the Kneeland-Mc- 
Clurg Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis. and G. W 
Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, 
were all in this city this week, some to attend the 
standardization conference held here, and others 
to look after business interests, Mr. Jones was 
on his way to Memphis and to Louisiana, where 
he will visit his mill at Tendall. 


R. A. Hiscox, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., was in Chicago this week 
accompanied by his family. Mr. Hiscox was Su- 
preme Snark of the Universe, of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, last year and left San Fran- 
cisco in time to attend the Hoo-Hoo annual in St. 
Louis on Sept. 9. Since that time he and his 
family have been in the Hast, having visited New 
York and other eastern cities, during which time 
Mr. Hiscox combined business with pleasure by 
getting in touch with users of west Coast lumber 
products. While he has found trade in the East 
very apathetic he expressed himself as feeling not 
at all discouraged over the outlook, and he ex- 
pects a very satisfactory trade during the coming 
year. Mr. Hiscox and his family left Wednesday 
night on the return trip to San Francisco. 


RETURNS FROM TOUR OF WEST 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 27.—J. 8. Foley, gen- 
eral manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, 
Eastport, Fla., and Mrs. Foley are at home in 
Jacksonville again after an enjoyable six weeks’ 
tour of the West. During their absence from 
Jacksonville they visited Chicago, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Portland, Bend, Seattle, 
Powell River, B. C., and Minneapolis. 


TO REPRESENT EASTERN CONCERN 


Announcement was made this week by The 
Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., of the appointment 
of W. E. Grady to represent it in Chicago. Mr. 
Grady needs no introduction to lumbermen con- 
nected with the railroad and car material trade, 
as he is reputed to be a “past master” in this 
particular line. He will assume charge of the 
Germain. interests in this territory beginning Oct. 
1, and arrangements will be made shortly for 
suitable office accommodation. 


AUGUST RED BOOK DISTRIBUTED 


The August edition of the Red Book, published 
by the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago, 
has just been distributed among subscribers, and 
the publisher requests all those who have not re- 
ceived their copies to notify it at once. The 
Red Book is an invaluable help, both to lumbermen 
and to buyers, and the standing of the publisher 
is an assurance that its credit book ratings are 
fixed by experts with years of experience in analyz- 
ing conditions and observing developments so that 
each risk may be safely determined. 


THE WEST COAST SITUATION 


An interesting view of the car situation on the 
west Coast is given by A. J. Barker, of the Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co., who recently returned from 
a month’s business trip during which he visited 
most of the important lumber manufacturing and 
shipping centers from Vancouver, B. C., to Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Barker said that most of the mills he visited 
had ample stocks of lumber, but few of them had 
more than a very scanty supply of cars in which 
to ship. At the same time he was surprised at 
the large number of empties standing sidetracked 
at many points, apparently not awaiting any im- 
mediate use. Many of these idle cars were for- 
eign. Mr. Barker said that he could find no excuse 
for a car shortage in the West, but believed that 
there are enough cars out there to handle all the 
goods offered for shipment. He knew of mills that 
despite this fact did not have one car in ten days 
prior to the railroad freight advance—when re- 
quirements were especially urgent. He found the 
car shortage around Portland to be considerably 
more severe than around Seattle. 

When asked to explain the presence of so many 
idle cars when there is such a need for them, Mr. 
Barker said that the railroads made various 
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excuses, principally that they were being held for 
cargo shipments. When a cargo is shipped from 
the Orient, say, cars on this side of the Pacific 
are at the same time booked to handle it promptly 
on arrival, and if this arrangement is not lived 
up to the railroads are heavily penalized. And as 
it oftentimes is impossible to know before hand 
exactly what day they will be required, cars are 
collected at the port in ample time and allowed 
to remain there awaiting the arrival of the cargo. 
Tho this accounted for a certain proportion of the 
idle cars he found, Mr. Barker felt sure that this 
explanation by no means covered all of them. 
Furthermore, he said that he counted two hundred 
cars, mostly foreign, being loaded with railroad 
ties, which, he said, shows that the railroads are 
moving their own stuff in preference to the 
shippers’. 

Regarding lumber prices, Mr. Barker believed 
that they are at their weakest now. They are 
now actually below the cost of production on 
many items and are bound to advance again as 
soon as buying starts. He declared that this is 
the best time to buy lumber, and that the dealers 
who do so now will soon discover that they made 
no mistake. The dealers will have the present ex- 
cellent opportunity to lay up stock against their 
spring requirements for possibly another thirty 
days; but he feels certain that immediately after 
the national elections there will be a reaction in 
prices. 

About the only business transacted on the 
Coast today is railroad business, said Mr. Barker; 
and there is much of that. The Pennsylvania 
Lines bought over 70,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
ties and car material while he was on the Coast, 
and altogether he saw railroad business amounting 
to 100,000,000 feet booked, mostly for water ship- 
ment to the Atlantic seaboard. He said some 
mills had booked so heavily of this business that 
they had retired temporarily from the market. The 
Burlington is buying enormous quantities, and the 
Northwestern last week was circulating inquiries 
for 6,000,000 feet. Mr. Barker said that the rail- 
roads are preparing to buy “a world of lumber,” 
and that this will soon operate to strengthen the 
market. California is very prosperous and is also 
buying much lumber. Mr. Barker remarked es- 
pecially on the enormous building activity in Los 
Angeles. There is more building in that city than 
in all the other Coast cities combined; and there 
does not seem to be any fear of earthquakes. The 
export business also is opening up, and he saw 
foreign orders booked running into millions of 
feet. 

From all this, he thinks it can readily be con- 
jectured what will happen to Douglas fir prices 
when domestic buying once gets under way. 


CALIFORNIA PINE SPECIALIST 


After eight years in charge of the domestic 
lumber department of the American Trading Co., 
San Francisco, specializing in marketing Cali- 
fornia pine lumber, Frederic S. Palmer, who re- 
cently engaged in the wholesale lumber business 
on his own account, as was stated in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, now announces that he is pre- 
pared to furnish the trade thruout the middle 
West and East, as well as the export trade, with 
anything in the way of California white and sugar 
pine, and Pacific coast 
lumber in general. 

A native of New York, 
Mr. Palmer went to Cali- 
fornia in 1905 and a 
year later came the great 
fire that was so disas- 
trous to San Francisco. 
Seeing the possibilities 








FREDERIC S. PALMER, 

of San Francisco, Calif. ; 

In Wholesale Business 
on Own Account 





in the lumber. business, 
Mr. Palmer entered the 
employ of a retail lum- 
ber concern in San Fran- 
cisco during the rebuild- 
ing of that city, and 
later became manager of 
the yard. In 1909 he 
formed the Palmer Lum- 
ber Co. and entered the wholesale lumber business 
in San Francisco, but discontinued it three years 
later to take the management of the domestic lum- 
ber department of the American Trading Co., one 
of the world’s oldest and greatest business con- 
cerns, with branch offices in nearly every country. 
Mr. Palmer looked after its domestic lumber busi- 
ness, which is largely in California pine, in the 
marketing of which he became proficient. His 
association with L. A. Ward, its general manager 





s 


on the Pacific coast, was most pleasant, and it 
was with regret that Mr. Palmer severed his con- 
nection with the American Trading Co. on Aug. 1 
last, to take advantage of the opportunities pre- 
sented to engage in the same line of endeavor 
for himself, 

He has established offices at 343 Monadnock 
Building, adjoining the Palace Hotel. In the 
same building are the sales offices of several of 
the large California pine mill concerns, and in 
the vicinity are the offices of a number of others, 
making it a convenient and desirable location. 

Mr. Palmer has the exclusive handling of the 
output of one of the largest California white and 
sugar pine mill concerns and also has available 
the stocks of a number of other mills making 
white and sugar pine lumber. It is in this lum- 
ber that he will specialize, but he is also handling 
Inland Empire pine, as well as fir and spruce and 
other north Coast forest products. His extended 
acquaintance with the buying trade and expert 
knowledge of the merits and uses of the forest 
products of the Coast, and particularly those of 
California pines, make an excellent foundation 
for his new venture. 


TO REPRESENT CYPRESS COMPANY 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Sept. 27.—Edward O’Brien, jr., 
has come to St. Louis to be representative of the 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. for the last two and 
has established an office in Room 994 Arcade 
Building. Mr. O’Brien was transferred from 
Memphis, where he was the representative of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. for the last two and 
a half years. Previously he was with the Jackson 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. 


COMMITTEE CONTINUES ITS EFFORTS 


Continuing its effort to stimulate the construc- 
tion of dwellings in Chicago, the committee re- 
cently appointed by President Adolph F. Kramer, 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board, held another 
meeting in the board rooms, 57 West Monroe 
street, on Monday afternoon. Invitations had 
been sent to some fifteen or twenty representative 
manufacturers of building materials and supplies, 
with the thought that a “round table” conference 
of the various interests most concerned would be 
helpful toward bringing about a resumption of 
building activity. Most of those invited were 
present and considerable interesting information 
was brought to light with regard to comparative 
costs of building materials at the present time 
and before the war. 

It was the hope of the committee that the vari- 
ous manufacturers might, in order to get the 
building movement started, consent to reduce their 
prices sufficiently to induce prospective builders 
to begin work without delay. The unanimous 
story, however, was that with present costs of 
raw materials, labor, advanced freight rates etc., 
no reduction was possible unless, as one manu- 
facturer put it, “we are willing to do business on 
a charity basis for a time.” James J. Sullivan, of 
the Dolese & Shepherd Co., promised to take the 
matter up with other stone concerns and see 
whether anything could be done along the line 
indicated. William Schlake, president of the IIli- 
nois Brick Co., said that if other manufacturers 
were willing to reduce prices in order to stimulate 
building, his concern stood ready to fall in line, 
but that it would mean sacrificing all profit. J. W. 
Alder, president of the American Sand & Gravel 
Co., expressed himself similarly. That prices are 
bound to go higher, and that the man who con- 
templates building will lose out by waiting, was 
the opinion expressed by William P. Varney, gen- 
eral manager of the Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co. 

No lumber manufacturer was present, but Earl 
Weinstock, of the Winnetka Coal & Lumber Co., 
Winnetka, Ill., and chairman of the retailers’ sec- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
said that he had conferred with the Chicago rep- 
resentatives of some of the large lumber produc- 
ing companies, who had held out hope that it 
might be possible to make a cut of approximately 
10 percent, in addition to reductions already 
made, provided other lines would do their part 
to get building started. Mr. Weinstock pointed 
out that lumber, which had advanced from the 
prewar basis less than any other building ma- 
terial, is the only building material on which 
prices have been materially cut during the last 
few months. In this statement F. E. Davidson, 
president of the Illinois Institute of Architects, 
and other members of the committee concurred. 
Mr. Weinstock also pointed out that, inasmuch 
as lumber is the cheapest building material, modi- 
fications in the building ordinances that would 
permit the erection of frame dwellings in certain 
outlying districts where the fire risk is negligible, 
but which are now within the fire limits, and 
Mmilar action permitting the use of wood shingles, 
would greatly reduce the cost of building and 
help to solve the housing problem, 

The committee adjourned to meet at 2 p. m. 
Monday, Oct. 4, at the same place. 





ASSOCIATION APPOINTS ACCOUNTANT 


Announcement was made this week of the ap- 
pointment of HD. C. Nobel, of Chicago, as head of 
the accounting department of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. Mr. Nobel is a 
lumberman of long ex- 
perience as well as an 
expert accountant. He 
started his lumber career 
in 1906 as a stenograph- 
er in the offices of the 
Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., a year and a half 





E. C. NOBEL, 
Accountant, American 
Wholesale Lumber 
Association 





later being promoted to 
a position in the account- 
ing department of that 
firm. Here he remained 
until 1910, when he took 
a position as stenograph- 
er, biller and bookkeeper 
with the George T. 
Mickle Lumber Co., and 
in 1914 he went with 
the Marsh & Bingham Lumber Co., with which 
firm he remained until it went out of. business 
about three years ago. He then went with the 
International Lumber Co., International Falls, 
Minn., where he worked in the shipping depart- 
ment for about a year, and then returned to 
Chicago. Mr. Nobel is thirty-two years old and a 
native of Chicago. 





LUMBER PRICES IN CHICAGO 


Retail lumber prices in Chicago, in line with the 
wholesale market, have been declining considerably 
for some time and a comparison shows prices of 
today to be 16 to 30 percent lower than those 
that prevailed in February of this year. Retail 
lumber dealers in Chicago have endeavored to do 
their share in meeting the conditions that have 
confronted the prospective home builder and have 
reduced their prices as fast as the wholesale mar- 
ket would permit. These decreases in prices have 
been voluntary on the part of the retail lumber 
dealers who have been desirous of doing their 
part to reduce the housing shortage in Chicago. 
A comparison of prices shows a much more gen- 
eral reduction in building lumber than was shown 
in a comparison recently made by F. B. Davidson, 
president of the Illinois Society of Architects, 
whose statement as published in local newspapers 
showed only one item in lumber, that of construc- 
tion timbers, having been reduced. Prevailing 
prices on the popular items of lumber per 1000 
feet, now being secured by Chicago retail dealers 
as compared with February prices are as follows: 





Percent 
0) 

YELLOW PINE— February Sept.27 Decrease 
2x 4-inch -$70 $54 23 
2x 6-inch 68 53 22 
2x 8-inch 70 54 23 
2x10-inch 74 57 23 
2x12-inch 76 58 24 
8x10-inch 74 60 19 
GRRE Se ceccecans 76 64 16 


SMALL TIMBER: 


4x4 to 8x8-inch...... 72 58 to $60 18 
6 63 1 


10-inch timbers ..... 75 1 to 7 
12-inch timbers ..... 77 64to 65 17 
14-inch timbers ..... 82 68 17 
16-inch timbers ..... 87 73 16 
Flooring, No. 1...... 95 70 26 
8 and 10-in. boards, 

aS Jes we ae 70 26 
4inch NO: B.\cicccs 68 50 26% 
6-in. No. 2 dressed or 

No. 2 flooring..... 72 52 28 
8 and 10-in o 2 

no ne A Oe 72 52 28 


Prices on Norway pine, hemlock and fir have 
‘been reduced in the same proportion. 

Hardwood flooring, which has been a bone of 
contention, sells thus: 


her 5 
7) 
February Sept.27 Decrease 
Clear maple flooring. $210 $175 17 
Common maple floor- 

ing or select...... 200 165 17% 
Factory maple floor- 

ing (which is in 

great demand) - 168 125 24 
Oak flooring, 4 sawed 

red and white clear 370 265 28 
Oak flooring, plain 

sawed, clear ..... 185 


29 
Select oak flooring... 250 175 30 
Hardw in general has decreased about 35 


percent in price. 
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Latest Reports on Current 





WALNUT 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
for the week ending Sept. 25: 


10/4, . -.° 368.00 


Lumber Prices 








The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, Sept. 27.—The following are average 
prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 29.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Flooring 


293.00 
303.00 


6/4,6 & 7’. 
8/4,6&7’... 


Pre- 
Low vailing 
Price Price 
& “pe 


for maple and beech flooring from northern mills 
during the week ended Sept. 25: 


YBxX1%” 9x2” 33x2%” 
Clear 
maple.$174.75 ...... $174.75 
No. 1 . 


maple. ...... BORTD. Sc csee 

Factory 
Maple. occcoe TOGNG.  .c.cvcer 
169.75 


High 

Price 

1x4” No. : clear V. G.....$69.00 
No. 2 & bet. clear S. G. 49.00 

1x6” No. 2 & bet. clear S.G. ze .00 
No. 2 clear 8. G. 0.00 


cee 
72, 


- ” ..-$295.00 
9%” ... 325.00 

{ ie cee O24.25 
8/4, 6-954” ... 339.75 
356x114” %x2” 
$270.00 
No. 1 EES 


S/4  wcccccccce 
$127.50 $127.50 


6/4 
8/4 


280.00 


210.00 
226.50 


eeeeessees 
eeeeee eescce 
eeeeeceece 


No. 2 & bet. clear 


$166.75 


eeecee 


127.60 .-- . 





ae 2 ComMon— 


Clear 
beech. ...... 


HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, realized dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 25. When compared with those of the previous week they show thirty- 
eight declines, each indicated by a minus (-) sign; and eight advances, each indicated by a plus 


(+) sign: 
5/4 sete 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/5 8/5 4/5 5/4 6/4 8/4 


4/4 
. WHITE Oa BaSswoo! 

FAS - 240 260 "260 270 FAS ..... 185 145 145 150 FAS .... 300 315 315 330 
Selects .. 185 195 195 200 No. lcom. 95 105 105 110 No. 1 com. 200 210 215 300 
_ » Yevcene “a = i a No.2com. 55 60 65 65 oe : com. = 115 120 125 

0. 2 com 5 5 o. 3 com. ee eet 
Sd.wormy 90 95 95 ... PAS eS y45- 165- Gum— 

= No. 1 com. 105- 120- Quartered 
et eo No. 3 com. 35- 40 red FAS, 
No. 1 com. 125 130 130 Sd. wormy 60- 65- —— 
0.icom. 


No.2com. 70 80 80 ... 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaAK— + oad ae « <3 eye red 
FAS .... 165 190 190 19 a. hou am te 8 
Selects .. 135- 145 145 P 
No. 1 com. 110- 120 — 


No.2 com. 70 80 No. 1lcom. 75- 85- 


No.3com. 35 88 
Sd. wormy 754 80 No.2 com. 50- 55- 
POPLAR. WHITs ASH— t 
é _ 1954 205- 205- 210 | FAS ---. 1604+ 180 f90 200 
‘ No.1com. 95 115 120 130 
- 130 135- 125- 140-| No.2com. 55 70 70 70 
- 100 110 110 115- 
70 7 T5 804+ ae 
50 53- 53- 55 ng EY 


No. 2 com. .. 


MaPle— 
FAS - 150 155 


Celling 
5gx4” No. 2 & bet. clear.... 53.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear... 55.75 41.06 
Common Boards and Pegs: 
20.50 
23.00 


- $100.00 


eee eereeeeesreseseseeesee 


40.00 





gag 
12- 14’ No. 1 S&B.... 26.50 


Small Timbers 
27.50 


WALNUT— 2x4", 20.50 


4x4”, 12-16’ 


165- 270- 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 25.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
ar RE OE: CORE as ok ieee se peewee nea’ 
Plain red No. 4 clear ... ee a 
No.lcom. No. 8 clear .... 
Sap hox- 1x3 and 14x4” No, 2 “clear and ‘better. . 
ra No. 3 clear 
Pod PAS. Stash Grain Flooring 
Sap No. 1 clear o brine 0 
COM... cs clear 
Sap No, 2 
com.-... 46 
CoTTonwoop— 
FAS, 6” 
andwider 112 
No. 1com. 73 
No. 2 com. 
Boxboards, 


195 


120- 125- 125- 130- 


85- 9 
55- 60 
1x4” No. 


= 
1x6” N 
N 


moh Grain Stepping 

Clear and Detter...ccsccese 
Finish 

No. 2 clear and better 

Celling 


No. 1 com. 115 130 13 to 17” 140 
5gx4” No. H = and better... .ccccccce 
clea eeecccces 


No.2com. 80 85 9 to 12” 126 
2 clear and better. ....... 


OAK FLOORING sens ie. 3 clear . 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—Tihe following are the average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained for Drop Siding and Rustic 
ee eee ee oe ‘ 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.........+.+. 
x2 Oss BONUS a has Ohbies.a SP eMa See Ks eS 
Miscellaneous Items 


170 
140 
100 


175 
145 
110 


170 
145 
100 


1x6” No. 
wide No, 
1, 18 to 
23” 
Boxboards 
3 to 17”. 


160 
130 
95 


250- .. 
200 











t$x2%” 
se wed ee, pe Peas 246.22 
elect quartered white and red....... 
Clear plain white and red...... coe 125.70 $147.35 $160.00 imension, over Rail B list..........eee5 
Select plain white and red. ») aoe 127.61 145.00 i oards, over Rail B list.... rrr s 
No. 1 sow kone: k 63.50 4 Small timbers, over Rail B lis 
. 2 common ‘ 53.87 ' 6x6” & larger timbers, over Rai B list. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following prices f. 0. b. cars at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Sept. 27: 
FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. 3 Selects No.1 No. 2 No. 3 


AsH— 

4/4$170.00 Hy v4 150.00@160.00 $135.00@140.00 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $38.00@40.00 160 00@170.00 140.00@150.00 100.00@110.00 .... 
8/4175. 00 0 165.00 165.00 +10-000145 00 $0:000 85.00 39.00@41.00 | 12/4 pom 9@195.00 170.00@180.00 150.00@160.00 110.00@120.0@ ... $ 
6/4 180.00 135. 00 160 > 170. oo poe staae 195, 0069110,00 39.00@41.00 writer By ten > scenes 109 00 @ 105. 0 24.00 
8/4 200.00@210.00 180.00@190. 65. i R J occe® ween ; . - ogi -_ 103 00 ergs 25.00 


5/4 135.00 
135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  55.00@ 60.00 40 00@42.00 6/4 140.00 125.00@135.00 115.00 
140.00 tt Seta 105.00@110.00 60.00 65.00 41.00@43.00 145.00@155.00 125.00@135.00 aaen 
110.00@115.00 65.90 6. sien 
35.00@38.00 


oe 160.00@170.00 
14500 125.00@130.00 sae eaeite 60 76.00 70.00 41.00@43.00 125.00@130.00 
6/4 180.00@185.00 155 00@160.00 35.00@38.00 
145.00@155.00 
10-14 16 
2x 4 46 00 a § {9 oe] 945.50 








FAS 
HARD MAPLE— 
ioe 175 00@185.00 


37.00 
38.00 
38.00 


Bass woon— 
4/4 130.00 
5/4 135.00 
6/4 140.00 
8/4 150.00 


BircH— 150.00@155.00 
4/4 160.00 


160.009 188.00 


0 | “4/4 170.00@175.00 
155.00 135.00@140.00 80.00 ....@... 4/4 170.00@175.00 

eee ae 00 60.00@ 65.00 #o.00g38.00 8/4 185.00@190.00 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 radius. 
150 00@160.00 t 35.00@38.00 | HEMLocK, o 1 81S1E— oa 
160.00@170.00 a - 
180.00@190.00 
190.00@200.00 


ony 00@135. en 


130. 00@140.00 


75.00 
80. a 


170.00@180.00 45.00 0 .50@47. A : = 


110.00@115.00 


0.00@210.00 
12/4 210. 00@220.00 
Sort ELm— 
4/4 140. 00@150 00 
5/4 145.00@155.00 
2/4 150.00@160.00 
8/4 180.00@190.00 








@48. 
700 45. 50@48. ‘50 
Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
2, $2 less than No. 1, 


70.00 
75.00 
10/4 200.00 0 No. t HEMLock. } Boars, S1 033° 
12/4 3 205.00@215.00 190.00 180.00@190.00 135.00@145.00 : oe $43.00@48.00 g4.inete.o0 
ELM : 0 
4/4 140.00@150.00 sg are eee 00 70.00 na set 50 te codeanto 
TIIN@ cccce 140.00@145.00 


65.00 
5/4 145.00@155.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@42.00° 
6/4 1s6.00@ 160.0 75.00@ 80.00 40.09@42.00 iat one 
85.00 
115.00@125.00 _95.00@105.00 
130-00@ 190.00 i mi 9 








51.00 47.00 50.00: 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, ess. 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 ee rough, $32@34. 


8/4 165.00@175.00 90.00 40.00@42.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
oO. 
125.00@135.00 105.00@115 00 
Add for select No. $ hemlock, $4 a thousa: 


Harp MapLs— $2 less than No. 1. 
4/4 130 00@140.00 60. i. 65. oe 32.00@35.00 Add ‘her shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
6/4 135.00@145.00 33.00@36.00 
5 e 33.00@36.00 
140.00@150.00 125.00@135.00 i 





6/4 140.00@150.00 
8/4 160.00@170.00 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
Alexandria, Birmingham, 


Hattiesburg, 

a. Ala. Mis 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
25 18 25 18 


Kansas City, 

8. Mo. 

Sept. 
18 


Alezrandria, ie” - sas 
a. 
Sept. Sept. 
25 18 


Hattiesburg, 

3 Miss 

Sept. Sept. Sept. 
25 25 18 


— 


0 128.00 


126. 124.50 
125.00 ey -25 112.00 


A 
Babetter | ee ~-119. 75 


Ravetter coe 41.00 
Bis 


1x4 &6” B&better 
No, 1 


63.94 
32.13 


6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 
6/4 & 8/4x12” 
> Surfaced: 
1x6 to 12” 
SEO vewks 
inf? . 
1x8” ... 
1x5 and 10” 
1% and 2x4 to 12”..... 


Casing and Base 
ro" 9 al 


88.63 


B&better: 
TRE BRA Gi cccccccee coeee 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ 
Other igts.. ‘47.00 
1x6”, 16’ 48.00 
Other’ igts. . “45.00 
No. 2 } ar lengths): 
. ap 27.81 
83.03 


57.25 60.50 


. 24.00 
84.00 28.00 





Fencing, $18 


No. 3 ee lengths): 
1x4” 23.00 = 


No. 1, 1x6 to 12” 
1x8”, 14 and 16’. 
Other lengths... 
1x10”, 14 and 16’. 
ther lengths. 
1x12”, 14 and 
Other lengths. 
No, 2 (all Bn to 20’): 
t Panes 


1x12” . 
No. 4, all widths and 
lengths .... 


No. 1, 1x8", 14 and 16’ 
Other Igts.. 
1x10”, 14 eae 16’ 
Other Igts. 

ay = 20’): 


Grooved Roofing 
. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’ ecces 
Other lgtes .cccs + evcce 


Dimension, $181 E 


eeeee seeee 


No. 8, 


No. 2 ? better log run: 
x 6”, 12° 


- 


No. 1 Sq.B&S S48, 20’ 
P under: 


Plaster Li Lath 
5.52 


12’ and longer. eee 
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Alevandria. 
Sept. Sept. 
25 18 


Birmingham. 
Sept. Sept. 
25 18 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Bé&better, 9 dnd 18’. 
10 and 20’ 


5’ & ml’pls i 
at0. 2,9 Gnd 16°.....0- . 
10 an . 


5’ & multiples 
Random 
No. 2, Random 


No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 


84S SqE&S8: 

88 to 40’.. 
Upto 9”, 84 to 36’.. 
Up to 10”, =f to 86’.. 


Hattiesburg. 
Sept. Sept. 
25 18 


Kansas City. 
Sept. Sept. 
25 18 


88 to 40’. 
Up te 12”, “me to 36’. 


88 
Up to 14”, 34 to 36". 
38 


8” & under, 20’ &und 
20’6” to 24’ 
10” & over, 20’ & under 


90% hrt., ee ty 8x16”: 
to 28’ 
30 to 32’ 


6x8”, 8’, * heart 





No. 1 Sqg.E&S rough 


Alewandria. Birmingham. 
ow 


No. 1, 14”, 20’ & under.... 


Hattiesburg. 
Sept. Sept. 
25 18 


Kansas City. 
—_ Sept. Sept. 
25 18 


~~ omy s4s 


No. 1 Sq.B&S..... 
Longleaf Paving Block — 





Jacksonville, Fia., Sept. 27.—Following is a 
recapitulation of prices secured by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks ended 
Sept. 25: 

Week Week 
Ended Ended 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 
Flooring 
1x4 B&better 
No. common. 
No 


1x3 


1x6 No. 1 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 


Ceiling 


No. 2 common..... 
B&better 
— 


Bébetter 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 


Siding 
B&better novelty 
No. 1 common novelty.. 
No. 2 common novelty... 
B&better bevel 
No. 1 common bevel 
No. 2 common bevel 
Bé&better square edge.. f 
No. 1 common square edge 40.40 
No. 2 common square edge 17.92 


Roofers 


1x6 No. : common 
No. 
1x8 No. 3 and cull 


Bédbetter— 


x6 4 838. 
up roug 
2 S48 


No. 1 standard K. 
No. 1 standard A. D. 
No. 1 standard green 


, Small (15-inch and smaller). 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are average f. o. b. mill prices 
for Arkansas soft pine, computed from actual 
sales made between Sept. 18 and 24, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Edge grain: 


35. 15 
Celling and Ac iaaaaal 


% 
Ceiling Ceiling geting Partition 
$70.00 $68.00 $80.00 $78.00 
o* 56.25 ** 


ss 35.00 
Finish—Dressed 


35.00 
“oO” 


1%,1% & 2x 4to 8” 
14%, 1% & 2x10 to 12” 
Casing and Base 

4,6 ‘ 8” B 
5 & 10” Bahettes 

Fencing and Boards 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Ly 4 =. Ses 


38. 50 
30.00 
35.00 


$110.25 


37.25 
Dimension, S&E 
No. 2 


10, 18 10,18 

12’ 14416’ & 20° 12’ 14416’ & 20° 
= 75 $36.25 $38.75 2x 4”. as 00 $34.00 $35.75 
5.00 35.00 36.50 2x 6”.. 30.75 30.75 31.75 
S045 36.75 88.25 2x 8”.. 33.50 33.50 384.25 
36.50 36.50 38.50 2x10”.. 33.25 33.25 34.50 
38.50 38.50 41.00 2x12”.. bed ** 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 

No. No. 2 No. 8 

3.50 dad 
** 

ee 


No, 2 
$3.20 
.List plus 3 percent 
-List plus 8 percent 


36x1144”"—4’ 
Moldings 


Larger (1%-inch and larger). 


*No sales reported; price brought forward. 
**None sold 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 27.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 


14 
S° 26°. 22° ae 
$71 $75 $75 $75 
73 #78 80 78 


12 y 53 53 53 56 _ 56 
S A. 345. 10” A. L., $46; 12” A. L., $47. 
Plain Shiplap or D&M 
10’ 12’ 14416’ 8’ 20’ 
8”. ccGaee $76.50 $76.50 $79. 50 $84. ” 
£0" vets 0 81.50 79.50 84.50 89. 
2 
RR 
:. rS 
12”.... 
107... 8 G 
12”. 54.50 7.50 67.5 
8A Te; °346.50; 10” A. re “#47.50. 127 A. L., 
Fencing, Rough 


“os 1, o% ino Piece Stuff, SiS&E 
10° 39° if. 16’ 
$4 $4 $45 $47 

44 45 
45 46 
47 48 


49 50 
51 52 53.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Sept. 25: 

6/4 
138 
125 

94 


65 
53 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 
Norfolk: 


ge. 2 & better 
5. ae ‘00 

90.00@95.00 

84.00 @88.00 


85.00@89.00 
90.00 @94.00 


~—. RouGH- - 


25.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. 


No. ‘ ay =. 
ery 00: 360. 00 $37. S038. - 
64.00 @68.00 
66.00 @70.00 
68.00@72.00 


B80 Ta.) 


41.50 @42.00 


Bow 
“i:an@azo 
41.50 @42.00 


66.00 @70.00 42.50@43.00 40.00@41.00 


anos 00 
71.00 @76.00 43.50 @44.00 41.00@42.00 


so.oa41 00 





$60.00 @64.00 
32.50 @33.50 


Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. ey 00@74.00 
CuLL Rep HEART 26.00 @27.00 





LatH, No. 1 $ 8.00@ ped 


0. 4.50 
Factory, 2” S40: 00 
S1zEs, 2” 30.00 


ROOFERS, 6" este 
oo. 44,50 


. “angi 


D 34.00 Bene 


No. 2 & better 
D4S8, 6” $ 95.00 
44.50 8” 


45.50 10”.... 
45.50 @46.50 12” 


43.50 





“ Finished is goa ihe 
LOORING, an re 

405 and 8” flat 
CHILING, : 


PARTITION, 


No. 2 & better 
os 00@128.00 
86.00 


91.00  $70.00@74.00 $46.00 49.00 
: free 50.50 27.00 ry 4 


53.00 30.00 
87.00@ 92.00 71:00 75.00 47.00@50.00 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 25.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ending Sept. 21: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 











FA 2 ue % No.2 No.3 
IréB ClréB Cé&B 
. $68. 50 a8 bo sae $66.50 $63.50 
- 64.00 58.00 1935 eaade 68.50 60.50 
67.50 60.00 1%4x6..... 70.50 60.50 
No. 1 Clear 
$d dks we eeReweduacdae Se cRnweewcdesd ches $67.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1 x3 & 4.$54.00 ei. CO wWéxze..... $63.50 $60.50 
ae 57.00 >t L4XE...00- 65.50 62.50 
pb ee 66.50 83. 
Vertical ae Stepping 
No. 2 No. 3 
C&£B C4&B 
if pi a Ee se ln ape $80.00 $70.00 
Se UE a ME <n seu ccebincrenes 82.00 72.00 
Finish, No, 2 Clear and Better, es or S4S 
De Ove vecavedn coe cucccds tweubcucrvage 4.0 68.00 
Bee aktcdevunecs 72:00 69.00 
1x 5, 8 and 12” 76.00 70.00 
BED cveke cavcden 78.00 72.00 
1h, 144x5, 8, 10 and 12” -- 76.00 70.00 
EM ec dunsedcensara cube sé .-. 75.00 69.00 
34 ke ee Serr 77.00 71.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or C&EV 
”, 3 aS 3 No.2 No.$ 
C4B Cé&B 
x; 5x4. 63 09 $48 60 pene $56.00 $51.00 
qceves 48.50 1x6....... 55.00 50.00 
,* Siding and Rustic 
Piecaceed 61.00 48 00 > er 60.00 57.00 
pe 53.00 48.50 
Common Boards and — 
pod 1 = 2 ody No. 2 
com. 
Po Sper #280 00 $25.0 00 1%x 8... $31.50 $28.50 
Sere 28.50 5.50 1%4x12.... 32.00 29.00 
= B & 10. bay 50 ayes 144x8&10” 31.50 28.50 
Pron Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
2x 3 & 2x4 24.50 21.50 25.50 22.50 
2x 6 & 2x8 24.00 21.00 . 28.00 25.00 
ee 25.00 22.00  2x20...... 32.00 29.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4 
Eee ol | a 26.50 23.50 
We Wadede% S450 SiGe 24° ...05:. 27.50 24.50 
Mi ctins 26.60 - 92.50 ' 82°....... 29.50 26.50 


= 3, = Pal cdeweee cae Oaewe 24.00 
eck bia Wicked a AAS wee 36°50 23.50 
$210, 3x12, ya | eer 28.00 25.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Select No.1 Select 
com. com. com. com. 
6x 6.....$29.00 $32.00 16x16..... $31.00 $34.00 
: i) 30.00 33.00 Pe Ae 34.50 37.50 
) oS 30.00 33.00 24x24..... 39.00 42.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 12x12 
34 to 40’. 32.00 35.00 62 to 70’. 50.00 53.00 
42 to 50’. 38.00 41.00 72 to 80’. 58.00 61.00 
52 to 60’. 44.00 4700 82 to 90’. 68.00 71.00 
Fir Battens 
ae re E 4" GO. Ge ccc 1.00 
eS Ce Gi ctiics on. a, Ge ca cc 1.05 
Western Hemlock Boards, $1S 
= 1 _ 2 pot 1 No.2 
om, com 
p> eee $29. 00 $26.0 00 1x8&1x10. $30.5 50 $27.50 
er 29.50 26 50 p> i | SeRaeee 31. 25.00 


Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiptap 


1x4....... 28.00 25.00 1x8 & 1x10 30.50 27.50 
BUvctence 28.50 25.50 1x12...... 30.00 27.00 
Red Cedar Fiume Stock 

Select No.1 Select No.1 

com. com. com. com. 
Se $35.00 $30.00 1x12 & 10.$37.00 $32.00 
ee 36.00 31.00 

Red Cedar Shingles 

iy 3 Sq. Per M Per Sq. Per M 
TY cxiswx $ 3.50 $3.75 Com. clrs.$ 2.10 $ 2.50 
Clears ... 3.90 — ‘ m. °*A®*. 1.25 1.60 

a 
Pir, per thousands sopcrccccvccocvesccsnese $ 4.50 
Logs 

BINNS TODD ocinccvendtcedncessnasede $18.00 to 30.00 
WEOMUIOGEE cn.c5.6s «kn 000ceunsdbnascahun 18.00 to 20.00 
Fir and spruce, No. 1, $30, No. 2, $25; No. 3, $18. 


Portiand, Ore., Sept. 25.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


0. 2 No. $ 
iz: 4°, 10,18, 14, 18 0:90" vi cee $48.00 $34.00 
Rear cosinte 50.00 35.00 
ix 6”,.10, 12, 14, 18 © WO’ ...cccce 49.00 37.50 
Ee avecenea 51.00 39.50 
We Be Or WO Cccccus ceetwees ee 49.50 38.50 
SRE0", 10 £0 30% «ccc Wischaedewe 50.00 38.50 
SEES Ve ME BO ci ccvecvevesceées 55.00 40.00 
Re OP OE oie Vas éiwiccaude 54.00 40.00 
EB 6c ukownens oceen 51.00 39.00 
Selects 

Bdbetter “«oQ” “pf” 
lx 4, 6 & 8”, Saal & longer. a 1 00 $82.00 $76.00 
SE nn heave ak a vaoen 1.00 86.00 980.00 
BREET doe ve'e'nd es wees eee che 00 92.00 85.00 
1x18” and wider ........ 2.00 97.00 90.00 

wes & pad = 4” & wider, 10’ 

Ree pee 95.00 90.00 


92.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 52 


NORTHERN PINE . 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—There has been little change 
in northern pine market conditions during re- 
cent weeks, with the exception of a decline of 
approximately 10 percent from prices previously 
prevailing, in consequence of the price situation 
on other competing softwoods. However, the 
mills still have very low stocks, which in some 
cases do not meet current small requirements. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 27.—Mills are getting 
quite a run of rush orders from the retail trade. 
indicating that a good many of the yards have 
had some business and have cleaned out small 
stocks carried thru the summer. Buyers seem 
satisfied that present quotations are about as 
near the low level as can be reached for a while, 
and they are coming into the market more freely. 
Prices show a tendency to greater uniformity. 
Shipments still exceed production tho the out- 
put of the mills is showing increases from week 
to week. It is still below normal, however. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 28.—White 
pine dealers report advances of $25 to $30 on cut- 
ting-up stock, which is decidedly scarce and 
difficult to secure. Other grades that are avail- 
able in fair assortments are being held firm, as 
a rule, but occasionally slight shading is re- 
ported. Demand is not asserting as much 
strength as formerly. ° 


New York, Sept. 28.—Buying is restricted but 
prices are fairly well maintained. Low grades 
and box lumber are not so well taken, but better 
grades are readily disposed of and, notwithstand- 
ing the dullness in the building situation, there 
is a fair inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 29.—More strength is 
shown in northern pine than in most other 
woods, some wholesalers reporting that they are 
unable to find enough good lumber to fill their 
orders. Low grades maintain a firm tone, altho 
there is not the usual demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Sept. 28.—Demand is dull and while 
low prices have stimulated some business there 
is a better offering of stocks and retailers 
are of the opinion that there is no immediate 
hurry about their getting into the market. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—The spruce trade is 
really dull, dimension being particularly dull. 
While the market in its way is firm, there ex- 
ists a variety of prices. A few mills quote $65 
for base, which is really a show front; some in- 
sist on $62.50 and some sell as low as $60. Other 
prices are: 9-inch, $61 to $63.50; 10-inch, $62 to 
$64.50; 12-inch, $64 to $66.50. The random mar- 
ket is not very active and if anything is a little 
weaker. The 2x3 to 2x7 sells at $49 to $50 with 
some shading to $48 for provincial; the 2x8 at $53 
to $54 and prices of 2x10 and 2x12 range from $55 
to $57 and $57 to $59. The board market is 
weaker and demand curtailed. Covering boards 
sell at $49 to $50 and matched at $58 to $60. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 27.—The demand for 
posts is showing improvement and while still 
short of the volume expected at this time, there 
is indication that retail demand is better and 
that the yards are going to be forced in most 
cases to restock before winter. Pole business 
is still the leader with the northern producers 
and they have all they can take care of. Some 
sizes are running short. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—Extreme quietness con- 
tinues to feature the local hardwood trade, and 
distributers do not expect any more favorable 
conditions until after the national elections, and 
probably not before January, when the spring 
buying movement is expected to start. Prices 
in the meanwhile continue weak on almost all 
items, especially on uppers; but that any fur- 
ther really important declines will take place 
is not expected. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 27.—Wholesalers 
here report a good many small orders coming 
in, most of them calling for rush delivery, in- 
dicating that customers have been running close 
and are buying only for immediate needs. The 
mills are not forcing their lumber into the mar- 
ket and mill prices generally are a point or so 
higher than those prevailing in this market 
center. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—The hardwood 
market continues to be greatly unsettled. The 
sag in prices appears to have scared buyers out 
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Retailers 
Who Advertise 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 





No.1 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 


ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Just, Like Finding 
Real Money, 


Thatis what you 7 
say after selling a 
few farmers a 


{Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


Install one in your yard and demon- 
strate how it will grind oats, corn, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. It will pay for itself 
in no time and will help to make every 
farmer a future lumber customer for 
you. Let us tell you how to handle 
this side-line profitably. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥.PA. i 



























TENTS F OR LOGGERS 


is the present day solution of the high cost of build- 
ing logging camps. Let us tell you about the many 
advantages in using Tents instead of lumber. 


We make Tents of all kinds, Tepectins. Wee 
Covers, Flys, Curtains, Feed and Coal B 


Write for Catalog and stag 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 


























PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 








First National Bank Building, Okiahoma aon Okla. 
Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE wood man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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FLOORING J 


eR RN EI oe ET EPS CONEY PE LT ODONTOL NOS OT A TORRE. 


—a brand that lands 
the flooring orders 


in large and small towns. Dealers who know say that the 
standard of quality maintained in our flooring never fails 
to satisfy the most exacting customers. It is the kind of 
flooring your customers will want when home building 
is resumed. That’s why we want you to investigate our 
facilities and let us prove the dependability of 


HOL os Series 


A Standard for 70 Years 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 














Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. CONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. WISCONSIN 
















































































































Handle Long Heavy Loads 
Easily and Economically 


Use Miami Lumber Trailers for hauling logs 
from forest to mill, stream or railway. They 
take the place of the narrow-gauge railway, 
going directly to where the logs lie. They 
eliminate the expense of rails, reduce cost of 
haulage and lessen danger of fire. They are 
equally efficient and economical for hauling 
long, heavy timbers over city streets. 


Miami Lumber Trailers are oversize and over- 
strength, with a margin of safety of over 300% 
at all vital points. They are built to stand up 
under hardest service on the rough make-shift 
TROY.OHIO.U.S.A. roads of lumber camps. Every detail of their 

, edict construction has stood the test of years of 


. actual service. They are built in one, two, three 
er ae and six tons capacity. 


Write for further information, prices and 
name of nearest dealer. 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX G L 91, TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 














of the market except for small lots for immedi- 
ate requirements. Oak and gum are particu- 
larly neglected, ash, cypress, elm and cotton- 
wood holding up much better. Poplar also has 
remained fairly steady, tho there recently have 
been some small recessions there. Considerable 
tupelo and magnolia is being placed on the mar- 
ket in competition with gum and oak and this is 
contributing to reduce factory demand some- 
what for the latter. The yard demand for 
hardwoods is very quiet. The railroads are 
buying a great many ties, but are taking only 
small quantities of car material. In a general 
way, common stuff is in better demand than the 
finer grades. 


St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 27.—There is hardly any 
buying of hardwoods. Some of the mills are 
trying to force sales by making sharp conces- 
sions in prices, but this has not had the effect of 
causing any buying. The furniture trade here 
is reported to show a falling off. Another bad 
feature is the growing number of cancelations, 
some on the slightest pretext. 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 27.—No material 
change is noted for the week, price concessions 
having failed to stimulate demand appreciably. 
Some believe that the trade is waiting for more 
stable prices, others that consumers are con- 
tinuing a strike for lower price, and still others 
that the general business situation is respon- 
sible for the dullness. Car shortage continues 
severe. The export market shows no material 
gain in the bookings. 


New York, Sept. 28.—There is little activity 
and buyers are marking time. Notwithstanding 
price concessions, there is a feeling among buy- 
ers that prices will go lower and this naturally 
does not stimulate much interest. Local stocks 
are not large and there is a fair movement of 
material required for current purposes which 
shows up fairly well in the aggregate. The gen- 
eral tendency toward lower prices creates an 
uncertain attitude in the mind of a certain 
class of factory trade and it is evident that the 
next few weeks will lack uniformity. There is 
no question as to the outlook because there 
seems to be plenty of business in sight and it 
is simply a question of a stable basis being 
reached where buyers and sellers believe they 
can see their way reasonably ahead. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 27.—Demand for oak is 
somewhat better than it was last week, but only 
a small amount of business is being placed in 
this territory, as mills in this section have not 
cut as much as the smaller mills in other ter- 
ritories. Demand for bill stuff is very good, 
but buyers are unwiiling to pay satisfactory 
prices. There is some demand for chestnut, 
with prices a little better in proportion than 
those offered for oak. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 28.—Hardwood prices 
are unusually firm. Manufacturers give as rea- 
son for this a constantly growing export demand 
and low production. Export demand is taking 
up the surplus and is going to create a short- 
age this winter. 





Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The hardwood 
trade is quiet. No one is disposed to stock up. 
The best feature is the demand from the retail 
trade. Stocks in the hands of dealers are gen- 
erally low. Box factories are the best custom- 
ers among the manufacturing concerns. Furni- 
ture plants are slow in placing orders and the 
same is true of automobile concerns. The rail- 
roads have shown an inclination to buy but 
their orders are not as large as was expected. 
Shipments are now coming out better as the 
railroad situation has improved. Building op- 
erations are still quiet. Prices are rather steady. 
Some cutting under the lists to force trade is 
reported. Quartered oak sells at $240 for FAS; 
$155 for No. 1 common; and $105 for No. 2 com- 
mon at the Ohio River. Plain oak prices are: 
FAS, $165 for white oak and $170 for red oak; 
No. 1 common, $110; No. 2 common, $75; No. 3 
common, $40. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The general feel- 
ing in the hardwood market seems to be better. 
People are beginning to talk about buying, 
which is always considered a good sign. The 
trade is chiefly concerned with the credit situ- 
ation. Collections are slow and mills, especially 
the small mills in the South, feel the pinch of 
tight money and are likely to make concessions 
if assured of prompt payment. This influences 
the continued decline. 


Baltimore, Sept. 27.—Members of the hard- 
wood trade almost without exception report that 
business is very quiet with prices undergoing 
a process of revision and with buyers disposed 
to hold off. The declines have been largely only 
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in certain items, with the level of values still 
so high that the exporters especially feel they 
are up against a formidable obstacle in the way 
of doing business. The general situation seems 
inherently to be sound enough. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Trade in hardwoods 
is very small, with many consumers running 
considerably under capacity. At some yards in- 
qauiry shows a fair increase during the last few 
days. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—Consumers buy the 
very minimum called for by actual necessity 
and await further declines, which mills are not 
ready to concede, on the theory that soon there 
will not be enough dry stock to go round. Busi- 
ness on the whole is not done here without gen- 
erous concessions. Prices are: Inch, FAS, quar- 
tered oak, $255 to $265; plain, $150 to $165; bass- 
wood, $130 to $140; beech, $125 to $135; red birch, 
$190 to $200; birch, sap, $165 to $175. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 28.—While the higher 
grades of hardwoods, for which there is never 
much demand in this city, are still rather weak, 
the lower grades are really strengthening and 
are scarce and hard to get. Demand is more 
than ordinarily strong in these lines at present. 
Quite a weakening is shown in the market for 
ehestnut, principally in the sound wormy grade. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 27.—There has been no 
change since last week, except that most of the 
old orders have now been cleaned up. No new 
business is being placed. There is some demand 
from box factories for No. 3 common, at satis- 
factory prices, but that is about all. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—Very little hemlock busi- 
ness is transacted on this market. In fact, man- 
ufacturers are not actively seeking orders, for 
the reason that hemlock is practically off the 
market. Comparatively little of that wood has 
been cut during the last summer on account of 
the low prices of the competing woods from the 
South and the west Coast, the mills having pre- 
ferred wherever possible to operate on hard- 
woods. It is understood that there is a real 
shortage of hemlock logs available for manu- 
facture into lumber, as many manufacturers 
recently have sold their supplies to the paper 
mills, claiming that they could thus get more 
money for their logs than thru cutting them 
into lumber. 


New York, Sept. 28.—Hemlock holds reason- 
ably well and while the demand is not large it is 
in line with what mills are able to ship. Sub- 
urban yards are getting some inquiries for 
house building schedules which is stimulating a 
revived interest, but there is no real snap to the 
market and purchasers are confining their wants 
to current requirements, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Quotations 
have started their downward trend and deal- 
ers expect further reductions with a continua- 
tion of the prevailing inactive demand. Some 
producers show a desire to sell at $32 to $34 at 
the mills. Some dealers received offers of mer- 
— stock as low as $30 at the shipping 
point. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 29.—So little is being done 
in the building trade that retailers are not dis- 
posed to add to their stocks of hemlock. The 
outlook for the future is not considered satis- 
factory. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—There is practi- 
cally no change in the hemlock market. Busi- 
ness is dull and there are few indications of any 
material increase of orders. Prices have moved 
but little, but a buyer who wants concessions 
can generally get them if persistent enough. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 28.—Hemlock is very 
weak. Prices have averaged $10 to $12 a thou- 
sand feet higher than southern pine dimension 
and boards, Recently hemlock has begun to de- 
cline again and the demand is very weak. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—Hemlock is much 
weaker, partly due to the weakness in the roofer 
market. Random boards sell at $45 to $46. East- 
ern clipped boards are weaker, 10- to 16-foot 
being readily purchasable at $49. Demand is 


dull. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 25.—The fir market is 
weak and featureless, with the prospect of a 
heavy volume of shutdowns among the mills, 
on account of large stocks on hand and slack 
business. There are some orders for railroad 

















A P, & H. Traveling Crane at Plant of A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Handling Lumber in Units 


Speeds Up 


That’s what most users of 
the P. & H. Monorail Sys- 
tem learn when they esti- 
mate their output for the 
season after installing one 
of these time savers. This 
is not all it does—it insures 
cleaner stock and avoids 
cracking and scraping al- 
ways sure to occur in han- 
dling stock the old way. 


For many manufacturers 
its use has made a saving of 
more than fifty per cent in 
handling costs over the mule 
and dolly method. You 





Production 


should learn more about this 
time and money saver— 
writing for our 63 page cata- 
log showing details of oper- 
ation and installations in all 
parts of the country. 


Let us make a plan of your 
lumber yard or shed showing 
the cost and saving of this 
system. This is free, without 
obligation. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
EST. 1884 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Church St., New York 


Stephen Gerard Bldg., @ 
Philadelphia 


Pestiond, Ore., Yeon 
Central Building, Los 


Whitney Central Bldg., Angeles 

New leans, Monadnock Bidg., San 
Piety Building, Pitts- Francisco : 

et ». Pa. L. C. Smith Building, 
Monadnock Block, Chi- Seattle, Wash. 
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business and car material, but the aggregate is 
not large enough to save the situation for the 
time being. If this business were to come on 
in extraordinarily heavy volume, it would have 
a wonderfully bracing effect. The present pros- 
pect is for a season of extreme quiet thruout 
the industry, to continue until trade reactions 
and price readjustments pave the way for lum- 
bermen to help reduce the immense accumula- 
ted demand for building materials of all kinds. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 25.—The fir market is 
meeting with some demand on such items as 
railroad material and mining timbers but the 
call for yard stock continues light, probably 20 


percent of the total business carried on. As a 
result of the falling off in the demand fir prices 
have been shaded but it is believed that the 
bottom has been reached. 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—The Douglas fir market is 
very quiet in this territory. There is practically 
no city trade, and very little business coming 
from the country yards. It appears that the 
farmers have been pretty hard hit thru the 
recent declines in prices of grain and farm prod- 
uce, and that their uncertainty as to just how 
much they may realize on this year’s harvest 
makes for extreme hesitancy in making expen- 
ditures. Prices on Douglas fir in the meanwhile 





railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Save Your Hauling Money 


LIGHT contractor can get his tools, equipment and ma- 
terials to.the job in a light Trailmobile drawn by a 
passenger car. Trailmobiles used with trucks cut the cost of 
hauling almost in half. They can be loaded while truck and 
driver are away—almost eliminating standing idle time. 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 


Light, one-way four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use. with passen- 
ger cars or light 
trucks: 1,250 lus., 
34-ton and 1 ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 


Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks: 
1%-tons, one-way, 
2 tons, $44-tons, and 
5 tons, reversibleand 
one-way. 


DIVISION No. 3 
Se mi- Trailmobiles: 
2i4-tons; 4 tons; 6 
tons and 10 tons. 

DIVISION No. 4 


Pole Trailmobiles: 
1% ton, 3 ton, ton 
and 7 ton. 














RNa iit 


Good roads are preserved by reduc 


Lumber can be unloaded in a few seconds 
with the Trailmobile lumber dumping mech- 
anism—without scattering the pile or injur- 
ing even a tongue and groove finish. There 
is also a dumping body that will dump bricks 
or cement bags without injury and haul 
gravel, sand and loose materials. 


Trailmobiles double truck capacity, require 
no additional men and increase operating 
cost only about 12% per cent. 
quality trailers of the highest type built to 
haul capacity loads at automobile speeds. 


They are 


Write for Literature 


The Trailmobile Company 
2919 Robertson Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





continues to weaken, and no strengthening 
either in demand or in prices is expected before 
the national elections. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—Most men who 
handle fir here are expecting some radical action 
to check the present demoralization in the mar- 
ket. Retailers are being pushed hard to take up 
the stock on the market with the result that is 
usual in such cases. It has been reported here 
that a good deal of common has been sold on 
a Rail B basis and that some uppers have been 
sold as low as $9 over the list. While prob- 
ably the general level of prices is above that, the 
market takes on so much the aspect of an auc- 
tion that it is hard to tell just about what the 
price level is. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—The market is dull. 
There is a limited amount of- business with 
those who need the lumber and think it wise to 
take advantage of present prices. Prices pre- 
vailing are: Vertical grain, No. 1, 1x4, $85.75 to 
$86.50; No. 2, $82.75 to $83.50; No. 2 clear par- 
tition, %x3%, $69.45 to $70. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 28.—Fir, spruce and 
other Pacific coast timbers show a very slight 
decline lately. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—No change in the local sit- 
uation as regards western pines is reported. 
The volume of sales is strictly limited, but 
prices are well supported on account of the 
mills getting a very fair amount of’ business 
from other sources, particularly from the 
Prairie States. 


Spokane, Wash., Sept. 25.—‘‘No business’’ is 
the report from many of the lumbermen of this 
section this week. The last 7-day period has 
seen no marked changes. Slight advances have 
been reported by various mills this month, but 
the increases apparently have not been the 
cause of the letup in orders. Advances in the 
better grades were made soon after the freight 
rates were increased. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—Buyers show 
less interest in western pines and the market 
has developed some softness in most items. 
Selects and shop lumber have not been affected 
to any great extent, the former being in too 
limited a supply. Dimension is rather weak 
and boards are as plentiful as the market will 


stand. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 29.—It is reported that some 
small industrial orders for redwood have been 
placed recently in this territory, but otherwise 
there is no change in the situation. The mills 
still maintain an attitude of not caring for busi- 
ness and are not offering specials so that prices 
are very firmly held. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—The demand for 
redwood continues very light. Some siding is 
being asked for and there is an occasional buyer 
for shop stuff. Prices remained unchanged. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—The market is fairly 
firm and demand a little bit improved except 
for roofers, which are as weak as they have 
been. The 8-inch are offered here for as high as 
$48 and for as little as $43; and the 6-inch are 
offered at $45 and $46. There is hardly any 
demand for them. Some consumers pay higher 
prices rather than experiment with stuff which 
they have not tried before and which is offered 
at the lower quotations. 


Baltimore, Sept. 27.—Marked quiet continues 
to prevail in the North Carolina pine trade, with 
buyers placing orders only as stocks are ac- 
tually needed, there being a general feeling 
that prices will go lower. The mills are press- 
ing stocks for sale, which is resulting in a 
downward tendency. 

29.—Trade 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. in North 
Carolina pine is almost at a standstill. Six- 
inch roofers are offered here at $42, about $3 
less than the nominal price of a week or two 
ago. : 


New York, Sept. 28.—The continued dullness 
on the building trade and practically no inter- 
est in the box business account for the con- 
tinued dullness in the shortleaf pine market. 
Buyers are ordering only what they actually 
need and, consequently, prices are near the 
low level which manufacturers say is abso- 
lutely the bottom. This viewpoint is strength- 
ened by the withdrawal of some salesmen on 
the ground that buyers are not in a buying 
mood and that nothing is gained by pushing 
sales. 
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‘Chicago, Sept. 29.—Continued weakness fea- DANIEL WERTZ CLAUDE WERTZ 
tures the southern pine market. There is much 
lumber — for ale, _ Fg orsrayee plenty { M ALEY & WERTZ 
of cars available at the mills in which to trans- of 
port it; but business seems to be getting slower Manufacturers, Wholesalers & Exporters 
every week, and prices on some items are still H ARDWOOD LUMBER i 
declining while on others they remain on the 4 BAND MILLS 
low levels established recently, with no signifi- A h : 
cant strengthening anywhere. Distributers not er 2 Roget. De Evansville, Ind. 
— are se the i bs — — | Vieaaaeks Ind. 

a. umor, realizing that it is an inevitable result { b February 14, ‘1920. 
of the general business readjustment now in um erman The Amos Lumber Co., 
nee SD tall M Edinburg, Indiana. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—The market for Saves oney Gentlemen:— 
southern pine continues steadily to decline. We have yours of the 12th, with reference 
There is hardly any buying and the efforts of to the service that we are game from your 
some manufacturers to force sales by making through the use of 20th Cen- loader on our 3%-ton Truc las + i dee 
deep cuts in prices avail but little. The facts t thods in logeing. After _ Will ie Oe in ban Mg te Fe giv- 
are that the yards are not doing any business, ury me In Og HE. aa a 
and they are not inclined to buy at any price. eleven months’ service he was 8 Yours very truly, 
There is a feeling among those who do need ; MALEY & WERTZ. 
lumber that the market has not yet reached 50 thoroughly convinced of the Cw/G. Per Claude Wertz. 
the bottom, and they are waiting for that to economy of using motor trucks - 
happen. Wholesalers report that it is almost i j 
impossible to get any offers on cars in transit, equipped with 


and they are declining to make any advances on 
consignment, strongly urging their mill connec- 


tions not to make shipments. j d 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—Local trade has mos og oa ers 


picked up a little. Outside, however, the mar- 
ket still was in the doldrums and business was 


tem at very Hberal concessions. The sales that he ordered a second loader in- ably log scattered tracts of timber. 
agents are averse to making changes in the list k It’s a one-man proposition and sim- 
yet, the situation being entirely too uncertain stalled on a motor truck. 


ple to operate. 


The Amos Log Loader can be at- 
tached to any truck whose trans- 


to allow a definite decision. The strong com- ~ 
petition from the fir mills is an element in the You, too, can — time, labor and 
situation, the result of the scramble for busi- money by equipping your motor 


ness being to increase the unsettlement in both : rs for Pate : : : 
woods. The southern pine men make no bones trucks with Amos Log Loaders mission is oun neg has 
of the fact that they do not expect to see much this equipment enables you to profit- a power take-off or Jac ; 


improvement in the market until spring. 
aa. a Illustrated folders ice and photos showing 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 27.—Reports for the f Fd 


. 9, 

week just ended indicate the increase of orders loader in actual use, on request they’re free. 
booked but some decline in cut and shipments— Edinburg 
the latter in face of general report slightly im- L b C 7 
proved car supply. It is thought that the storm The Amos ; um er ompany, Ind. 
which swept part of the Gulf States last week ~ : 
may have retarded loading and shipments. There YQ 
is apparently some little spread on a number of 
items. One local operator estimates that -prices, 
taking the list as a whole, have declined $5 to 


$10 during the last thirty days, but ventures 3 
the opinion that the bottom has about been 
reached. The export demand is slack. al n e a 


New York, Sept. 28.—Trade is quiet and buy- 








a 











¥ 

ing is limited to immediate requirements. Retail Shipping Weight Percentage Price Per M’ 
stocks are in good supply, and before placing Quantity’ Net te Exceed Aver. Widths “Length Charleston” 
further orders there is an evident desire by PE oe Te eee 1,500 2,000 50 $102.00 
yards to await further developments. Shipments | Sitegbgcapenoet. 4,000 2,150 914 50 139.00 
are coming in on a better basis, and with old Gc xinasccevcdsens 30,000 4,3) 10 170.00 
orders catching up the market has reached a - Ne. , = seen ences seeaae a s* ae hisses 
point where it can be regarded as fairly well i ae 6000 4500 8% 0 121.00 
liquidated. Prices hold fairly well, but with 4,500 8% 50 121.00 
considerable difficulty, and the stability is main- 2,750 Hee ° “< 
tained more by the scarcity of stocks than by reo : D4 eee 
any increase in the demand. _ 4,300 7 60 25.00 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—A slight increase has All band sawn stock, uniform in thickness, pared to surface, resaw and kiln dry. Your 
been noted in the demand for partition and edged and trimmed, thoroughly seasoned and orders will be given the best of attention 
flooring and inquiry for them has improved quite available for prompt shipment. We are pre- and executed in a satisfactory manner. 


a little. The yardmen are stocking up at pre- 


vailing prices to meet:an expected increase in Lamb- Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., U. S. A. 


fall trade. Of course this improvement in de- 
mand is not large by any means but it is a mod- The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World. 
erate improvement. Prices current are: Floor- 
ing, 1x4, A rift, $122 to $130.50; B, $112 to $125; 
C, $97 to $112; B&better flat, $80 to $90; parti- 
tion, B&better %x3%, $83 to $90. 


e 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 27.There is a tend F d ld 
ranaltimore, Ma. Sept. 27-—There is a tendency | Show Your Farmer Friends How 
ment of Georgia pine. Producers take the view 


that the easing off has gone as far as it can to Save Money and Labor 


well go with costs still practically undiminished; 
and they manifest decided firmness, pointing 








and you will soon discover some lumber sales that you didn’t 
, out that the available stocks are not large and ° ° . 
that it would take little to cause a virtual know existed. It's easy when you handle AP Special 
clean-up. Hardware for making a 






Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Scarcely anything is e 3 k 
being done in southern pine and many offers Combination Hay Rac 9S 
are being received from the mills. Prices are a Yee 
difficult to quote. Transit cars are numerous G B d d S k R ck e 
and concessions are frequent. Building shows rain e an toc a j 
55 Se Se ee As soon as you have a — combination outfit made up for 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The demand for show in your yard, you'll surprised how many farmers 
southern pine has declined appreciably. Dealers will place orders for the Hardware or complete wagon beds. 
are not inclined to accumulate any reserve : 
stocks. Building operations are quiet. Shipping Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today 
conditions have improved materially with the . - . 
result that consignments are now coming in | Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 
airly well. Prices are slowly declining ° 5 es 
no radical recessions have been announced. Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties 
Transit cars are numerous and these result in 


Allith “FIT-ALL” Wagon Bed Clamp 
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a rather wide variation in quotations. Finish 
and siding are now the strongest features of 
the trade. Some demand is reported for No. 2 
boards. Other items are quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The southern pine 
market continues dull and weak. The country 
demand has been disappointing. The car situa- 
tion is much improved. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 28.—Prices on southern 
pine are still weak but there has been no notice- 
able change in the last week. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 27.—Cypress bookings, 
while not of normal volume for the season, are 
rated fair, regular customers ordering what 
they need. Mills report shipments in consider- 
ably better volume than is reported by producers 
of other woods. Quotations stand unchanged for 
the week but very firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—The market for 
eypress is holding up fairly well, especially when 
the weakness in other woods is considered. 
Prices remain about the same, The demand, 
however, has not been so good. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—There has been 
some expectation of a recession in common, but 
in view of the large demand for that grade, 
the mills do not appear to think a change ad- 
visable. While yard business is slow, sales 
agents are well satisfied with the volume that 
is moving. Orders from yards generally call 
for well mixed cars. It is reported from the 
mills that stocks of uppers still are low and 
prices on the upper grades are all very firm. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 28.—Cypress prices are 
easily holding their own against unusual condi- 
tions. There is not a great deal of available 
stock and a shortage before the return of good 
weather next spring is certain. Continuous 
shortage of cars and indifferent transportation 
service have curtailed shipments, and the situa- 
tion is such that mills are afraid to contract 
too large orders and are satisfying themselves 
with taking on just such business as they can 
safely handle. 


New York, Sept. 28.—While other lines ‘have 
lost ground, cypress seems to hold firmly to a 
middle list price. This may be caused by the 
scarcity of stocks rather than any improved 
buying power, but quotations indicate that 
stocks are in strong hands. Orders are largely 
for mixed grade lots, little being shown for 
straight car grades or sizes. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—The market is firm 
and there is noted a slight improvement in de- 
mand and in inquiry. The new schedule of 
prices put into effect two weeks ago is being 
firmly maintained. Prices are: FAS, 4/4, $144 
to $154; 8/4, $159.25 to $169.25; selects, 4/4, $129 
to $139; 8/4, $144.25 to $154.25; shop, 4/4, $95.50 to 
$105.50; 8/4, $115.50 to $125.50. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The cypress market 
rules rather firm, a fair volume of small orders 
keeping supplies down. Rural dealers are the 
best buyers, as silo building still continues, Mixed 
carloads are now the rule. Shipments are com- 
ing out more promptly. Prices are steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27.—The market for 
cypress is about as it was last week, altho the 
volume of export business is not as large. The 
principal demand is from the rural districts, 
largely for mixed cars, and it is not up to ex- 
pectations. . 


Baltimore, Sept. 27.—The better grades of 
cypress continue to show marked firmness. The 
mills are more diligent in sending out stock 
lists, but make no important concessions, and 
no extensive assortments are to be found in 
producing sections. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 25.—Red cedar shingles 
are taking their full share of the depression that 
at present has overcast the entire industry. 
The market is again too close to the cost of 
production to justify the mills in continuing to 
operate, and numerous plants are shutting 
down, There are plenty of cars to take care 
of the business, especially at competitive points. 
Quotations to the trade: 


— Standard Rite 

Square Grade 
Extra stars...$3. nes: 85 $3. 49@3. 45 $3.50@3.55 
Extra clears.. 3.90@4.10 3.55@3.60 3.70@3.75 


The spread between the two grades continues 
to be abnormally small. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 25.—Red cedar shingles, 
stars, are quoted at $3.65 at the mill, which is 
about the same as last week. Manufacturers 
contend that with logs at $22 and likely to go 
higher, better prices must be obtained for their 
product. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—The market for 
shingles is exceedingly dull. The price (Pa- 
cific coast base) for clears is $3.95 and for stars 
$3.75, but there is no sale for them at this price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 28.—Shingle orders 
the last week have been scarce. The yards 
appear to have an ample supply and are rather 
shy about placing new business. On the other 
hand, there is a slightly better demand for lath 
and prices are firmer, an advance of 10 cents 
having been made here. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 27.—The market here 
continues to be soft and efforts by the mills to 
strengthen it do not seem to meet with much 
success. Only a general shutdown of mills can 
bring a restoration of higher prices, in the opin- 
ion of some jobbers. Clears are particularly 
weak and now command only about 25 cents 
a thousand over stars, mill basis. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 27.—No change is re- 
ported for the week, demand for both items 
being rated rather quiet, with some of the cy- 
press mills still in position to book straight car 
orders for shingles. Prices appear to rule 
steady, 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—The lath market is 
almost steady again. The 14-inch sell for $9 
and the 1%-inch at $10 and $10.50. There are 
hardly any sales to local retailers. The furring 
demand is fairly active. Prices for 2-inch range 
from $50 to $52. While some business in shingles 
is dull, there are symptoms of a good fall trade. 
The red cedars are really dull, partly due to 
confusion in prices. Good reds may be had 
for $7 a square, but consumers await further 
declines. There is a little better demand for 
the white cedars, which sell at extras, per 
square, $8 to $8.75; clears, $7.50 to $8. 


Baltimore, Sept. 27.—The feeling of quiet in 
the lumber trade extends to lath and shingles. 
But the range of prices has held up very well, 
some of the stocks being very firm, while others 
are off to a very limited extent only. The former 
is true of H. B. Short cypress shingles, with 
6 by 20 hearts quoted at $28, an advance of 50 
cents over the previous price. This takes in 
half the increase in railroad freight rates. Cy- 
press saps are recorded at $22. Lath are also 
holding their own fairly well, with southern 
pine stocks at $8 for No. 1 and $6 for No. 2. 
Spruce lath are quoted at $12.50 and the firmness 
in cypress shingles is reflected in lath at $15, 
that figure representing a drop of about $5 from 
the highest prices recorded. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Extra clears are 
quoted at $6.35 and stars at $5.75. The demand 
is not large. It is hard to see how much further 
decline can take place. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Further 
reductions in prices on red cedar shingles are re- 
ported, clears being quoted at $5.1 and stars at 
$5.63, local basis. With transit stock most plenti- 
ful and demand showing the same listlessness 
that has characterized the market for several 
weeks, dealers are inclined to consider lower 
prices possible. Lath are off in price. No. 1 
are around $14. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 28.—All kinds of lath 
show a decided weakness but demand is begin- 
ning to strengthen. Shingles are not much in 


demand. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Buying of fruit bar- 
rel stock has been extremely light, because of 
its high price and the low price realized for 
fruit. Stock of all kinds is scarce, but it can 
be obtained by paying the price, which is not 
quite so high now as a month ago in most 
items, The flour barrel trade is little, if any, 
better than a month ago, as flour buyers are 
holding off. 





NOMINATED FOR STATE SENATE 


PittspurGH, Pa., Sept. 28.—Joseph O. Clark, 
prominent lumber dealer of Glen Campbell, Indi- 
ana County, this State, was chosen yesterday as 
the successor to the late Wilbur P. Graff, of 
Blairsville, Republican nominee for the State 
senate in the thirty-seventh district. The Indiana 
County Republican committee named four con- 


ferees and the Jefferson County Republican com- 
mittee named a similar number. The two com- 
mittees selected Mr, Clark. Indiama and Jefferson 
counties comprise the district. 





APPOINTED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


JacKSON, Miss:, Sept. 28.—The Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, announces having secured the 
services of Hugh 8S. McLaughlin, of Paducah, Ky., 
as exclusive sales representative for the Finkbine 
Lumber Co. and the Trenton Lumber Co., in West 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Mr. McLaughlin is a mem- 
ber of one of the best known southern lumber 
families, his father being widely known as export 
sales manager for the Wausau-Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss. Mr. McLaughlin has been in the 
lumber business since he was a very young man, 
and for the last eight years has been connected 
with the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., of which 
period six years were spent on the road. He is 
reputed to be one of the best informed and most 
capable salesmen in the southern territory. His 
headquarters will be at Paducah, Ky., where his 
mail address will be Post Office Box 207 and wire 
address 308 South Fifth Street. 





SOUTHERNER ON THE COAST 


SpaTTLe, WasH., Sept. 25.—After a week’s teur 
of the fir mills and a number of social sessions 
with lumbermen of all ranks and degrees, L. B. 
Anderson. vice president of the Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., New Orleans, declares that Coast hos 
pitality certainly ranks as the peer of unbounded 
southern hospitality. The well known southern 
pine man made this acknowledgment in a grace 
ful little speech delivered by him as guest at the 
luncheon of Seattle wholesalers during the week. 
Mr. Anderson is on the Coast for the purpose of 
getting first hand information of western wood 
products, and he has been making the rounds of 
fir territory with the idea of becoming thoroly 
conversant with the situation, This is his first 
trip to the Pacific Northwest, and one of the re 
sults of his observations is the conviction that 
there are wonderful opportunities for business. 
He states that Krauss Pros., whe now maintain 
seven sales offices and twenty-two salaried sales- 
men from territory east of the Mississippi, are 
extending their operations and are preparing to 
enter the region west of the great river. Apart 
of the plan contemplates a material enlargement 
of the Seattle offices under the management of 
Charles C. Hone, who Oct. 1 will move inte more 
commodious quarters at 935-6 Henry Building. 
Mr. Anderson is a dyed-in-the-wool southern pine 
man, having traveled on the road and served near- 
ly a decade as a retailer before going into the 
Krauss organization. He will remain in Wash- 
ington for another fortnight, and then will re 
turn home by way of California. About the same 
time Mr. Hone will go east in order te establish 
proper sales connections, after which he will con- 
fer with Mr, Anderson in New Orleans, 





OBITUARY 











WILLIAM cows HYATT, who for many 
years was in the cooperage business at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., died at his home in that city on 
Sept. 20. aged 71. Mr. Hyatt, who was well 
known to the lumber interests of southern Indi- 
ana, had been ill for a long time. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, three sons and twe daughters. 


MRS, PETER THULL, Jr., ho Cloquet, Minn., 

died while visiting her parents, Rev. and Mrs 

Henry Friedmeier, of Marinette, Wis, Peter 

Thull, the bereaved husband, is connected with 

ae — Hair & Ridgeway Box Co., of 
oque 


HENRY B. SMITH, of Bay City, Mich., lum- 
ber merchant and president of the Dominion 
Sugar Co., died of acute indigestion at his son’s 
home in Chatham, Ont., Sept. 25. 


JOEL C. FOWLER, a retired lumber dealer, 
died at his late residence, 120 West Fifth Ave- 
nue. Columbus, Ohio, recently, at the age of 70. 
He is survived by a widow, two da and 
four sons. 








HENRY S. THOMPSON, a lumber dealer of 
Logansport, Ind., and well’ known to the trade 
thruout Indiana, died at St. Joseph's hospital 
in Logansport, Sept. 25, as the reanit of injuries 
sustained when he fell from a ladder a few days 
previous. Mr. Thompson was 61 years oid, 


JOHN VAN RIPPER, a retired lumberman of 
Indiana pas. Ind., died in that city on Sept. 22, 
aged 6 Mr. Van Ripper was in the lumber 


business in Anderson, Ind., for some years and 
removed to Indianapolis about eighteen py 
aac. He retired about three years 

dow. five daughters and one son survive. 
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HYMENEAL 


RTIN-MORRISON. The marriage of Miss 
Oaet Uaveviaon and Clyde Martin, both of Evans- 
ville, Ind., took place in that city on Sept. 21, at 
the home ef the bride. ‘The bridegroom is presi- 
dent of the Martin Lumber Co., which was or- 
ganized recently with offices in the Citizens 
Bank Building, Evansville. The young couple 
departed for a trip to the South, to be gone 
several weeks, and upon their return they will 
reside in Evansville. 


NGLER-TRAVIS. Mr. and Mrs. M. J. 
we, of St. Louis, have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Loretto Anna, to Arthur 
H. Engler, which took place Wednesday, Sept. 
22. The young couple departed for a Northern 
wedding trip and will be at home after Oct. 10, 
at 4114 LaFayette Avenue, St. Louis. Mr. Eng- 
ler is sales manager for the Gloor-Ortmann 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Wuirpspure, Ky., Sept. 28.—The suit of the 
Mowbray-Robinson Lumber Co. against George 
Mullins for several thousand acres of hardwood 
timberlands in Breathitt and Perry counties is to 
be heard by District Judge A. J. M. Cochran at 
Lexington on Oct. 2. 


Wuirtpspure, Ky., Sept. 28.—Ford and Engle, of 
New York, have entered suit in Perry county 
against Sol Newland for title to 5,000 oak and pop- 
lar trees along the Kentucky River in that county. 
The New York people purchased the timber about 
a year ago but did not go into the title thoroly. 
When they did so they found that Newland did 
& timber, it is said. 


Yakima, WasH., Sept. 25.—Judgment against 
the Northern Pacific Lumber Co., which was or- 
ganized last spring by a group of local people 
who contracted to buy between three and four mil- 
lion feet of standing timber at Rinrock from the 
Government, is sought in the sum of $1,745 with 
damages of $10,000 for failure to carry out its 
contract with Strand & Franklin, haulers. The 
suit brings to an apparent end one of the biggest 
timber deals made here, and one which many or- 
chardists hoped would do much to avert a box 
shortage this season. 


VaLposta, Ga., Sept. 27.—The mill plant of the 
Alapaha Lumber Co., near Alapaha, Ga., together 
with 286.000 feet of mill run pine, cypress and 
bay boards, office equipment and about one mile 
of rail will be offered for sale to the highest bid- 
der on Oct. 6, by the trustee in bankruptcy. 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 25—J. Angus Smith, 
of Vancouver, has secured judgment in the supreme 
court for $5,000 against the McLaughlin Lumber 
Co., of Erie, Pa., and a number of bondholders 
resident in the same city. The amount is for com- 
mission on the sale of timber limits in the Hua- 
skin Lake Coast district, the sale price being $57,- 


000. 





not own t 


IrontTON, On10, Sept. 28.—William Dickens has 
been appointed receiver for the McClintick Lumber 
Co., and the Tri-State Lumber & Stave Co. Appli- 
cation for a receiver was made by the Hanging 
Rock Iron Co., which alleges that the companies 
are insolvent. 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Sept. 27.—S8S. Grafton, lum- 
ver dealer of this city, filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy in the United States court schedul- 
ing Habilities at $19,489 and assets at $1,020. 
There is only one secured creditor, it is reported, 
i. e., the bank at Gauley Bridge, W. Va., whose 
claim of $16.000 is pledged 7 life insurance poli- 
cies having a face value of $25,000, 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 28.—C. S. Pearcy, a tim- 
ber dealer of Parkersburg, W. Va., has purchased 
from R. B. Newman and L. R. Roberts 900 acres 
of timber land in Roane and Wirt counties, West 
Virginia. The consideration is reported as $40,- 
000. The timber will be cut and the land dis- 
posed of for farming purposes. Oil and gas rights 
are reserved by the sellers. 


_ Ironton, On10, Sept. 28.—B. S. Culbertson, act- 
ing for the Culbertson Lumber Co., has purchased 
6,500 acres of stumpage from the Lawrence Realty 
Co., and will cut the trees for timber and ties. 








NEW HARDWOOD CONCERN 


MEMPHIS, TaNnn., Sept. 28.—‘Lehr-Hardwoods” 
is the style of the newest firm to enter the hard- 
wood lumber business at Memphis.- E. A. Lehr 
and BE. E. Compton, two young men of this city 
who have been identified for some years with the 
Green River Lumber Co., are the owners of the 
new enterprise. They have already purchased a 
tract of more than nine acres on the Union Rail- 
way (belt line) near May Avenue and have begun 
the erection of an office and other structures, 
The firm will instail a band mill, with a daily 
capacity of 25,000 to 80,000 feet, and, in addi- 
tion to cutting lumber for itself, it will engage 
in custom sawing. Hardwoods will be handled. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
-45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 


an 
Bit its two lines. 
Novdleplay except the heeding can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received idater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 





CUT OVER LANDS UTILIZED 


Cut over lands around lakes or swamps can be easily 
converted into fish and game preserves. Under expert 
supervision such lands can be greatly increased in value 
at a very modest expenditure. I specialize in this work 
and consider correspondence on the subject a pleasure; 
no charge for preliminary advice by correspondence. 
CLYDE TERRELL, Dept. L 81, Oshkosh, Wis. 








FOR SALE—1 CAR CHERRY AND % CAR EACH 
Poplar and Sycamore logs; 2 cars Beech logs; all about 
13” and larger, 10, 12, 14 and 16’ long. 1 car Walnut 
10” and larger, not cut down yet. Name best price in 
the log loaded on cars. 

Address BOX 303, Newcastle, Ind. 





WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


For special millwork factory in one of the large cities of 
the middle West. State fully experience, where last em- 
ployed, salary expected and when services are available. 
Give references. 


Address “G. 132,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—PINE YARD FOREMAN 
Retail and wholesale yard, large city—carry around 
20 million feet White Pine, Yellow Pine and Fir dimen- 
sion boards and timbers; planing mill for remanufac- 
turing; about 200 men, Take charge and show results. 
dress “G,. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COST ACCOUNTANT 
Should be experienced in figuring cost on sash and doors 
and general millwork, Reference must accompany ap- 


plication, Address 
AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


» WANTED—TALLYMEN 
Experienced in hardwood lumber. Good wages and 
steady employment. Apply 
PULLMAN CAR WORKS, 
110th Street & Cottage Grove Ave., 
Pullman, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Of experience and ability, to handle $75,000.00 to $100,- 
000.00 busines. Middle west territory—with wide 
awake line yard organization. 
Address “G. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman must be able to file saws. Two 
first class millwrights, send references, state salary in 
first letter.. Position in Northern Michigan. 
Address “G. 104," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR BOX AND 
FRAME DEPARTMENT 

















One who ¢an lay out work and take charge of machines 
and crew of“dbout sixteen men. Steady work. Eight- 
hour day. Plant located In Western Montana, seven 
miles from Missoula. ANACONDA COPPER MINING 
COMPANY, Lumber Department, Bonner, Montana. 
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WANTED—EXPERT STENOGRAPHER 


Dictaphone operator with experience in sales work. 
State salary and experience in first letter. Location, 
town of three thousand inhabitants, South Mississippi. 
Good surroun " 

Address “G, 122," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Young man or lady of experience in large Illinois city 
outside Chicago. State experience, reference and salary 
wanted in first letter. 

Address “G. 129," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK 
Must have lumber experience and be capable of handling 
sales, distribution and billing; combination stenographer- 
bookkeeper preferred; will start right man at $175.00 
and good chance for advancement assured; photograph, 
references, age and all details or past experience must 
be furnished with first letter. 
Address “a. .’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER. 
A sales manuger for whulesale Yellow Pine lumber office, 
Must be good correspondent, with experience in whole- 
sale lumber. Prefer young man between 30 and 35 years 
of age. pay commission in addition to salary. 
Please state salary expected and give references with 


application. 
“E. 102,"" care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With fair amount of sales experience to take position as 
assistant to Sales Manager with Southern Hardwood 
Manufacturing concern. Must have energy and ability. 
Write, stating experience, references and salary desired. 
Address “B. 139," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 


Familiar with Hardwoods and White Pine, especially 
Export, Surfaced Poplar. Permanent place with chance 
of advancement to right man. Apply promptly in own 
handwriting, stating age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 
McEWEN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Norfolk. Va. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS YARD SUPT. 
Who understands grades and handling men, to take 
large Wiscunsin mill output of hardwood, hemlock and 
white pine from mill to cars via the M. Right man can 
get a big paying job. Give full particulars in first letter. 

Address “E. 116,"" care American Lumberman. 























WANTED 
A capable Sash and Door Order Clerk, one who thor- 
oughly understands the business and who can take com- 
plete charge of that department. 
Addres. “*E. 106," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
With millwright experience, to take charge of a double 
band and resaw mill in Northern Michigan. Mill just 
been overhauled and in fine condition. 

Address “DP. 126." care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For a live country yard located in Durant, Ia., about 
twenty miles from Davenport. Annual business about 
$50. Living conditions excellent. A man able to 
speak German preferred. Write your qualifications to 
MUELLER LUMRER COMPANY. Davenport. Ta. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
Millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar with costs and 
Cost Book A. 
Address “D. 105,” care American Lumberman. 


WOODS FOREMAN 
Wanted. Man around forty to fifty, thoroughly experi- 
enced in Northern Hardwoods logging methods and 
familiar with the operating of steam skidding machinery. 
None but best need apply, with a satisfactory record. 
Address “D. 112,”" care American Lumberman. 
C—O —™ — ———$ ———— 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Competent to take full charge of operations for com- 
pany operating hardwood mill in the South. Only first- 
class man wanted. Right salary to competent man. 
Apply with references to 
“EB. 112,” care American Lumberman. 


BILLING CLERK AND ESTIMATOR 
For plant doing general millwork business. Will pay 
$300 per month. If you do not understand piece billing 
and plan estimating, do not apply. Must be live wire. 
SOUTHERN MILL & LUMBERING CO., Tulsa, Okla. 


WANTED—HUSTLING, SNAPPY YOUNG MAN 
For office work in town of approximately 1.000 in South- 
east Missouri; experience essential in figuring, handling. 
inspecting and shipping car stock, ties and general run of 
such material; good, steady position for right rty. 
Write P. 0. BOX 416, Piedmont, Mo. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ASSISTANT 
Lumber Bookkeeper, male or female, for accounting de- 
partment large Wisconsin operations. Must be rapid, 
accurate and write good hand. State whether seapenedle 


give age, references and salary expected, addressing us 
in your own handwriting. 
Address 


“E. 105,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL YARD 
Small town 80 miles Chicago. Salary and commission. 

Address “G. 121," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—YARD MANAGER FOR IOWA POINT 
Address “G. 134,” care American Lumberman. 



































WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a modern sash and door factory, employing 150 men, 
located in one of the largest cities of the South. Must 
be a man of g executive ability and one who is 
experienced in both stock and detail work. Position now 
open. Give age, references and salary expected. 
Address “©, 135,’" care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 
Energetic, clear headed, middle aged man of e ence 
and ability. Must understand detailing, blue prints and 
mannfacture of special work. Apply stating wages de- 

. age, present and former connections.  F. 
ercheval and Bea 


8 
Avenues, Detroit, Michigan. 
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WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


For Hardwood Band Mill and Lumber Yard. Location 
very desirable for your family. Small city of 25,000 
inhabitants. Good schools and ample recreation facili- 
ties. We will pay well for a good man who can produce 
results. No one else need apply. Young man preferred. 
Address ““F, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A MAN 


With considerable Band Resaw experience to act as our 
road expert. Good salary for one who can qualify. 
WM. B. MERSHON & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Capable, hardwood” lumber inspector, grader and yard 
foreman combined, for a woodworking plant near 
Chicago. Steady work; pleasant surroundings. State 
Wages and send references, giving fu!! particulars in 
first letter and state when you could begin work. 
dress *, 133,"" care An American Lumberman. 


GREEN LUMBER | GRADER 
For bog yy White Pin 
Year Operation. 
Address SUPT. M ., McGaffey, N. 


WANTE! 
In Western Pine, Fir and Larch in Western Montana 
lant, scven miles from Missoula. ANACONDA COPPER 
— COMPANY, Lumber Department, Bonner, 
ontana. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN WANTED 
The largest and best uipped sash, door and general 
millwork plant in the entire South has an opening for a 
high-class foreman to take full charge of the sash and 
door department. Must understand his job, both as to 
quality and production. Please give full line on your 
experience and salary expected in first letter. 
dress “L. 83,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD ACCOUNTANT 
To take entire charge of auditing for an old established 
and growing concern, doing a age geenig wholesale 
and retail lumber business, Man will a a have abil- 
ity to install most efficient accountin: ods, also, to 
handle people in his department, an x vw al the of- 
ficers on various problems arising in his department, par- 
ticularly in the expansion of the business; also, as to 
income tax problems. Good salary and opportunity. 
Addres ‘*F. 110,’"’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
For hardwoods in mill operating the year around. 
Northern Michigan 

Address “G. 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
A good Master Mechanic capable of taking charge of the 
mechanical end of e mill plants in Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan, also locomotives, log loaders etc. 
Address “F, 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MAN TO FILE SAWS 
And grind machine knives. Steady employment in 
Chicago planing mill. 
Address “2, 18, ** care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—PLANING MILL _— 
To operate matchers, surfacers, band saws, 
Write or apply HERMAN 4H. HETTLER LUMBER 
CO., 2601 Elston Ave., Chicago. 











WANTED—A GOOD LIVE WIRE 
Lumber salesman to sell Northern Hardwoods and Soft- 
woods in Chicago and vicinity on either salary or com- 
mission basis. One familiar with Chicago trade, head- 
quarters to be established in Chicago. 
Address “D. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
An A-1 man to represent one of the oldest manufac- 
turers of high grade West Virginia hardwoods. Bastern 
territory, Baltimore to Boston. Must know hardwood 
lumber and trade in that section. Give complete qualifi- 
cations. Address 
“©. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Reliable salesmen .to sell Pacific Coust Lumber in any 
eastern market for established Coast wholesale company. 
Communicate immediately, 
““F. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—GOOD ELECTRICIAN 
To take charge of electrical sawmill plant. Must be 
thoroughly acquainted with practical electricity, and be 


able to keep up generators and motors. Good salary. 
Steady employment. 
ddress “F. 105,’’ care American Lumbermen. 





MOLDER MAN WANTED. 
Wanted an experienced molder man. Must be good de- 
= man, able to grind and make bits. Give reference, 
and wages wanted in first letter. THE A, G. 
SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, Youngstown, 0. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL MEN 
To operate rip saws, matchers, end matchers, scrapers 


etc. 
Write or apply HERMAN H, HETTLER LUMBER 
CO., 2601 Elston Ave., Chicago. 















ENERGETIC AND COMPETENT SALESMAN 
To solicit the yard and factory trade in Northern Ohio 


and Western Pennsylvania for wholesale concern located 
at Cleveland. We want a man with a _ thoroughly 
practical knowledge of Northern Pine, Hemlock, Yellow 
Pine, Inland Ei:mpire and West Coast products. Must 

a worker with initiative and qualified by experience 
in the territory outlined to produce results, tate in 
first letter your experience in detail, former connee- 
.tions, age, salary expected and when can start. Replies 


confidential, 
**O. 100,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
SALESMAN WANTED 
Hardwood lumber manufacturer operating a band mill in 
Central Indiana, and taking the output of a number of 
other mills, requires several high-class salesmen in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan and other Eastern 
points. We want experienced men only, those who know 
the trade and can get results. State salary expected, or 
if commission arrangement is wanted instead. 
ddress “G. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ENERGETIC COMPETENT SALESMAN 
To represent Southern Y. P. wholesale firm, in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State. Must be qualified and 
experienced in above territory where we have estab- 
lished trade. State experience, age, reference and 
salary expected. 
Address “G. 103,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A WELL POSTED AND. ENERGETIC 
Sash and Door Salesman for State of —, to 














WANTED—AT ONCE 
Logging Superintendent for 250 M Yellow Pine mill. 
Want only experienced man who has satisfactorily han- 
dled this kind of operation. Give full history, when 
could report for duty, and salary wanted. 
LOCK BOX 1029, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE SALES MANAGER. 


For General Office of well established manufacturer and 
wholesaler of Yellow Pine and Fir Lumber, located in a 
large city North. Must know trade in Central States, be 
a good correspondent, and handle men, Want man who 
can become official and stockholder and handle entire 
business when necessary. Must have knowledge of man- 
ufacture as well as sales, Only permanent, efficient man 
need apply, giving salary, reference and full information 
in — letter. 





“F, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN A NO. 1 STICKER HAND FOR 
Custom planing mill. Fine working conditions, good 
‘wages and steady work the year round. Only t-class, 
steady men need apply. Send reference first letter. 

LAFAYETTE LUMBER CO., Lafayette, Ind. 
AUDITOR WANTED. 
We want a thorough lumberman, experienced in taking 
inventories, of agreeable personality, and good personal 
habits, and will pay good salary for good services. 
THE HOUSTON-DOUGHTY LBR. CO., Wichita, Kansas. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For sash and door department. ~— who understands 
the manufacture of stock and odd doors and sash, and 
can handle men. opening ty the right party. 
Address “©, 136,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
Lumber experience preferred. Location Sterling, Kansas, 
Address **A, 124."" care American Lumberman. 


bebeetie a5 egy YARD M 
. CO., on Kan. 


WHEN YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 


Advertise in the wanted employment columns. You can 
key the advertisement. All answers mailed daily. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 























t old well established House. This i 
opening for the proper party. Write fully experience, 
age and salary wanted. 
Address “F, 124,’’ care American Lumberman,. 





' WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber 
industry? You can get it at a small cost by advertising 
in the ‘‘Want-Columns”’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—THREE REALLY HIGH CLASS 
Yellow Pine Lumber Salesmen by manufacturer having 
half million feet daily production and selling direct to 
yard trade. Would be willing to wait several months if 
necessary for first class men. None others need apply. 
Address reply to ‘‘ACMB,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman to represent Pacific Coast wholesale 
concern in Detroit. Pret er one who is posted on Fir and 
Spruce lumber and familiar with Industrial and Railroad 
trade. High- aan position for a high-class man, Address 
‘““WASHINGTON,”’ care American Lumberman. 


TALESEN_ WANTED 
Large wholesaler of North Carolina Pine and Southern 
Pine lumber wants several high-class salesmen in various 
districts throughout Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. We want experienced men with a trade following 
from which they can get business—no beginners wanted. 
Advise fully experience; give reference; state territory 
you are familiar with. State age and advise if married 
or single. State salary wanted, or if commission ar- 
rangement is desired. State commissions wanted. 
Address “®. 117,”" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
General lumber salesman with retail yard and planing 
mill experience, A city work. 
ddress . 182,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-LOGGING MACHINERY SALESMAN 
Address “EB. 148,’’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—BY WHOLESALER 
Experienced Yellow Pine salesman for Illinois territory. 
State experience, Re! expected, and give references. 

Address G. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 





VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 
/ 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while 
the ‘‘Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 per copy or 6 for 
$5.50, yet thousands of them are sold and hardwood men 
who once used them, always get them. Why? Because 
they are the best. For sample pages and description, 
address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhat- 
tan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

c 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman to represent a Pacific Coast wholesale 
concern in Chicago. Prefer one who is posted on Fir and 
Spruce lumber and familiar with Industrial and Railroad 
trade. Re yn position for a high-class man. Address, 
WASHINGTON,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SEVERAL 
Good commission salesmen, who have an established trade 
in Southern Hardwoods, to sell hardwoods for a southern 
manufacturer and wholesaler located in the heart of the 
producing territory. We have the lumber with atractive 
prices. Address ‘‘F. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE SALESMAN 
Thoroughly acquainted with Chicago car and wagonload 
—_—, Good job for the right man. 








8S “F, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 





PROFITS OR LOSSES—WHICH? 


Why not systematize your accounting? Keen competition 
requires you to know exactly your costs and expenses. I 
specialize in Lumber Accounting in all branches from the 
stump to theultimate consumer. Rates reasonable. Can 
also help finance deserving enterprises. 

©. M. THOMAS, 1447 Balmoral Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





PITTSBURGH VICINITY—COMMISSION BASIS 


Manufacturers, both Soft and Hardwoods, appreciating 
value of personal representation, have opportunity to 
associate with thoroughly practical lumberman having 
more than twelve years’ experience merchandising lum- 
ber—also woods and mill experience, idely acquainted 
with yard, industrial and construction consumers. Asso- 
ciated with organization developing industrial housing 
and towns. Sell your stock direct. It is more satisfac- 
tory and pane 

Addre “G. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN DESIRES 
Connections with some large lumber concern as buyer 
who is now located in the South and has had years o: 
experience in shipping and inspecting Yellow Pine lum- 
ber. Would like to buy for some concern who is well 
rated and in position to handle Yellow Pine timbers in 
large quantities, as well as being able to handle consider- 
able planing mill stock. Can make money for hese we 
who will it be? Would be willing to buy on commissi 
basis or salary and expenses. 

ddress “F. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION WITH 
Lumber manufacturing company. 20 years’ experience. 
Have handled every department from stump ee the mar- 
ket. Can handle men to get results. anizer. 
Capable ne taking complete management. Will consider 
any offer from firms requiring a good man, Willing to 
go anywhere and take promotion as success is proven. 
40 years of age. Married, and steady. Can furnish 


references, 
Add “B®. 107,’ care American Lumberman. 


ress ~ 
YOUNG MAN, AGE 27, MARRIED 
Ten years’ experience as Commissary Manager, Pay Roll 
Manager and kkeeper, open for position. At present 
employed as Commissary and Pay Roll Manager for a 
large coal company. Best of reasons for wishing change. 
References from pee and all former employers. 
ddress R. M. PRATT, Dorfee, W. Va. 


WANTED POSITION 
By young man with a practical knowledge of retail 
lumber business. Can qualify for either yard or office. 
Employed at moment as yard foreman. 
‘Address F. 138,”’ care ‘American Lumberman. 























